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FATE tried to conceal him under one of the most com- 
mon of names; Time, by pitching him into the most un- 
military period in the history Fs our peaceful republic; 
his parents, by bringing him up as a Quaker; the com- 
manding general of “the U. S. Army, by reporting him 
as the most stupid and insubordinate officer under his 
command; and the government, by giving him neither 
Yet he saved our northern 
frontier twice; he won one of the most desperate battles in 
American history, and with raw militia at his back he 
broke the veterans who had stood unwavering before 
Napoleon. Not Sheridan nor Longstreet nor Mad An- 
thony Wayne more furiously rode the whirlwind. Gentle- 
men, I give you General Jacob Brown, the best battle- 
captain in the history of the nation. 





men nor horses nor guns. 


A pleasant-faced man with rather sharp features and 
curling hair looks at us out of his portraits; there is a keen 
eye, an erect carriage and a skeptical line to the mouth. 
He was born into a family Quaker for many generations, 
in Bucks County, Pennsy ‘vania, a month after Lexington, 
son of a prosperous farmer who fished in the troubled 
waters of commercial speculation in the years following 
the Revolution and lost all his money. ‘His education, 
says a man who knew him young ° ‘was accurate and use- 
ful so far as it went, without aspiring to elegant literature 
or mere speculative science.” He supplemented it by 
reading everything he could lay his hands on, and when 
the family fortunes shipwrecked at the time of his eight- 
centh birthday, young Jacob Brown easily fulfilled the re- 
quirements for becoming a country school teacher, a trade 
hich he followed for three years. 


At that period the Ordinance of 1787 had recently gone 
through and the West was opening to ambition. Brown 
ent to Cincinnati and had enough mathematical equip- 
ent to get a post as a surveyor. It is interesting to note 
hat he followed Washington i in this profession ; and that 
biographies of such otherwise diverse captains as Frederick 
he Great, Napoleon, and Julius Caesar speak of the “sur- 
eyor's eye’ —the sense of distance and direction pos- 
sessed by these men. Perhaps there is here some clue to 
he secret of leadership in battle. 

Yet Jacob Brown was still far from battles and the 
hought of battles when he came east again after two 
ears of failure to make his fortune in Ohio, and secured 


he position of head of the New York Friends’ School. 


OF THE BORDER 


med to be no limit to his stomach for combat 


The life does not seem to have afforded enough scope for 
his intellectual activity, he left 
the post to take one as Alexander Hamilton's secretary. 
The table conversation at that house must frequently have 


which was considerable: 


at all 
events we are told that it was at this period that Brown 
began to read Quintus Curtius and the strange military 
philosophical works of the Maréchal de Saxe. 
mercial fortunes also improved about this time, 
1799 he bought “several thousand of land near 
Watertown, N. Y., and formed there a small settlement 
which he called Brownville. 

As the squire of the district and county court judge, he 
was elected colonel of the local militia in 1809, apparently 


turned on the Revolution and its military history: 


His com 
and in 
acres” 


less because he was thought able to command a regiment 
in war than because his big estate and comfortable house 
made a good spot to hold the quarterly drinking- bouts 
which passed under the name of “militia exercises.” He 
was politically active at the period, holding several pocket 
boroughs in the northern part of the state, and his appoint- 
ment as brigadier general in the state service by Gov- 
ernor Tompkins in 1811 was in the nature of a reward 
for services rendered at the polls, and not because he had 
shown military ability, for which, indeed, there had been 
no opportunity. 

The appointment made him ex officio military com 
mander of the northern district of the state and when 
news of the declaration of war was followed by that of a 
proposed British descent on Ogdensburg, it was Brown's 
duty to keep them off. His men (militia) and muni 
tions were all at Sackett’s Harbor, away, 
with the roads so deep in October mire as to be positively 
impassable. The British had naval command of the lake 
and a fleet cruising on it, but Brown boldly loaded his 
force into bateaux and pulled along the shore. He re- 
marked that he could always make land when topsails 
came over the horizon, and if the British stopped to attack 
his little force he would deal them such a buffet as would 
make them forget Ogdensburg. The topsails did not 
come until he made Ogdensburg. There Brown received 
the landing party with an amateurish but energetic fire, 
and after a few languid efforts, the British went away. 


some distance 


355 





Major General Jacob Jennings Brown 


Phat closed Brown’ S service ull the following spring, 
when a rather peculiar strategic situation brought him 
The 


Ontario was Sackett’s Harbor 


out again, Americ an may al and military base on 


faced 
Winter 
burl ling had given the U nited States sieaeeall of the 


Chaun- 


army, 


at the eastern end, 
across the lake by the British base of Kingston. 
but instead of striking at the enemy base, 


water, 


cey, commanding the feet coil Dearborn the de- 
cided to trot off to the western end of their little inland 
sea tor an attack on the Niagara frontier and Toronto, 


then called York. Colonel Backus of 


“Albany draggons”’ was In charge of a small detachment 


Lieutenant the 
and a hospit: il at Sackett’s. He should have been in gen- 
eral charge, but Brown was a landed proprietor ot con- 
siderable aaihiied and Dearborn, a toady if there ever 
was one, asked the latter to take charge of the post if any 
emergency arose. 

British learned of the 
American preoccupation at the wrong end of the line 
and Sir George Canada, 
came down on Sackett’s Harbor with all the force he could 


He hi id a Heet, 


ard, but of overwhelming power In relation to the de- 


Fortunate blunder! For the 


Prevost, Governor of Lower 


muster. not large by any absolute stand- 
fense; for a landing party he had some six hundred lob- 
ster-back regulars and three hundred marines and sailors. 
The British sails were visible in the offing on the evening 
of May 27, but the airs fell light and baffling, and they 
could not close. All that night and the succeeding day 
W hen the 


morning of the 2gth came up, sunshiny and hot, Brown 


me ssengers were out rousing the country side. 


He had four hundred 
regulars, invalids, of whom half were sufficiently con- 
valescent to fight; a regiment of Albany cavalry, 


was at Sackett’s and in command. 


two 
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hundred fifty strong, who fell line dismount 


five hundred militia, whose experience was lin 
the quarterly keg-tapping atorementioned. 

The only pl: ice where a landing r could be made 
a spit west of the town, whence a broad beach | 
of barracks that 


Along these burl lings Brown de 


distance toward the line torm 


outel bound: iry. 


the regulars under Backus, with a couple of 


5 


gui H 
posted the militia at the landing point behind a «ra 
bank. Guilford was the obvious model, 
hghting Quaker, 
n the 


where that 
Nathanael Greene, had pl: aced his 
front line, sure they would run, hopetu 
would not do so till they had delivered a couple ot 1 
volleys. 

Colonel Baynes of the British 1ooth Regiment l 
landing party and advance; his report spe: b ot ; 
and galling hre, which made it impossible for us t 
for the artillery to be landed and com« up’ so that | 
to charge out of hand and with infantry only 
gravel bank. 
single ragged volley; 


they became obsessed with the fear the Bi 


ag: ill 


In fact, the “heavy and galling fire’ “ 
as soon as the militi: umen found t 
guns empty, 
them before they could reload 


ish woulc | be among 


vanished into the woods on their left. 
The 


In and began to ¢ annonade the flank ot the little line 


att: ickers cheered and came on; the Heet warp 


regulars. The nav al lieutenant in charge of the buildi 


\ oa. toreseeing that they could not hold out long 


fire to everything, so that Backus’ tiny group fought wit 


the town and dockyard blazing in their rear and dout 
their strength of enemies closing on their front. The 
fought wil: but the British got a lodgement at onc 
the y we ks and prepared to sweep out the line; Back 


was mortally wounded, Brown nowhere to be seen 


As a matter of fact he was off in the woods addressing 


most un-Quakerly expressions to the fugitive militia. Ju: 
Yuakerl f he fugit lit | 


what expressions they were, just what le did beside ve 


at them we do not know. Psychological compulsi 


you like; 


as Sir George * set. 8 reached out to grasp his victor 


leadership, call 1 t anything 
the militia ol lenly came storming out of the forest int 
his flank with fixed bayonets pa Brown at their hea 
They did not fire a shor; simply growled and flung the 
selves through a scattering volley onto the British regula 
from whom any had run not half an hour before. 
nel Baynes ordered a precipitate retreat, covered by t 


at all events, ju 


cr 


Col 


ships. He had lost 259 men, ne arly a third of the force 


and Prevost, when criticized for not countermanding 
retirement order, pointed out with some energy ay 
was 1n an excellent position to lose the whole in iT 
stay ed. 

The armies were diminutive, but the results prodigiou 
certainly the victor saved Sackett’s Harbor and probab! 
the whole northern frontier. 


affairs, 


And in the existing state ¢ 
it is difficult to see how the United States cou 


have recovered from the loss of their one good base on t! 


lakes. For Sackett’s Harbor was the point through wht 
went all the supplies for Oliver Perry, who had not 
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fought the battle of Lake Erie, and for Harrison, who had 
not yet driven the British from Detroit. Secretary of War 
Armstrong, greatly impressed by Brown's rare talent for 
making militia fight, rewarded him with a snap promo- 
tion to brigadier general of the United States Army and 
the command of one of the four brigades being organized 
for the “* conquest of Canada” that fall. 

The officer in general charge and ranking leader of the 
army of invasion was General James Wilkinson, traitor, 
spy, liar, and hopeless incompetent, completely antithetic 
to the militia general of the north. He had not been in 
camp with him a month before he was demanding 
Brown’s removal because the latter refused to serve under 
a personal friend of the commander's, General Boyd, and 
because he was as ignorant as insubordinate. “He knows 
not enough of military duty to post the guards in a camp,’ 
wrote Wilkinson, “and he compelled his batteries to form 
in a hollow for the advantage of elevating the pieces to 
fire at the opposing heights.” 


That last item is too odd to be 1 imaginary; one can only 


wonder what in the world Brown was thinking of—but 
the point is that Wilkinson's criticism can be admitted as 
perfectly just without denying Brown's usefulness as an 
officer. Winfield Scott, certainly with no animus against 
the fighting Quaker, said much the same thing in more 
friendly fashion—‘‘Not a technical soldier; that is, he 
knew little of organization, tactics, police, etc.,” but 
thought him of great value, for he was “‘full of zeal and 
vigor. 

And he had something else as well. In those lugubrious 
fall months while the high generals wrangled over this 
plan and that, their men dying like flies under pouring 
rains and “lake fever” (whatever that was), Brown's 
brigade had fewer men on sick report than any other, and 
was the only one that kept its strength. Why? We have 
one flash of insight into his methods. Alone among the 
brigade commanders he made his men build proper huts 
with fireplaces, drainage, and clean latrines. They wor- 


shipped him. Wilkinson complained he was coddling 
£ 


the privates for political purposes. Wilkinson would. 
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In November the expedition finally got untracked 
and wandered vaguely down the St. Lawrence, with its 
commanding general spending his days in bed aboard a 
bateau, weeping that he had a flux when called on to 
make decisions and sustaining himself with rum. The 
British fired at them from the bluffs. At first the opposi- 
tion was not serious, but it showed an annoying tendency 
to coalesce. On the 7th, Macomb, with the small reserve, 

was landed on the north bank to drive them off. He 
could not handle the situation he found, so on the next 
morning Brown's brigade also was put ashore, and by 
night had bruised a path through the gathering clouds of 

Canadian militia. 

Wilkinson next turned his attention to Captain Mul- 
caster of the British navy who was following the expedi- 
tion up with some 800 men. Since it seemed that some 
reputation might be gained by driving him off, Wilkin- 
son put another brigade and a half ashore under his fav- 
orite Boyd, to turn back against Mulcaster, while Brown 
was instructed to keep straight on away from the battle. 
On the rith came the clash at Chrystler’s Farm—it rep- 
resents perhaps the lowest point the American regular 
army ever reached. In a blinding sleet storm, Boyd fed 
his triply superior force into he fight in small parties, 
saw them riddled one by one, and , Cer” led the dis- 
graceful rout that ensued. Mulcaster might have cleaned 
up the whole force but for the brilliant covering charge 
of Walbach’s small cavalry regiment, and the skill and 
steadiness with which Brown, who had marched without 
orders toward the guns, covered the retreat. 

The expedition, however, was ended, and that winter 
there was a housecleaning among the higher, officers. 
Wilkinson, Boyd, Wade Hampton, Dearborn, all the old 
period pieces from the Revolution, were shoved into re- 
tirement and to their horror Jacob Brown was appointed 
major general of the United States and commander at 
Sackett’s Harbor. 

Secretary Armstrong appears to have had a clear sense 
of Brown’s limitations as well as his merits, for he gave 
him for brigadiers two of the strictest professional soldiers 
in the Ripley and Winfield Scott. It was a 
happy combination. 

The c campaign of 1814 started badly when Brown per- 
mitted the timorous Commodore Chauncey, with whom 
he had been instructed to confer, to convince him that 
nothing could be accomplished against Kingston. Ac- 
cordingly he moved his troops to the Niagara frontier. 
A talk with Scott and Armstrong showed him the stra- 
tegic error of trying to lop off a branch when he could 
strike for the trunk of the tree. “I am the most unhappy 
man in the world,” he wrote, and hurried back to have 
the matter out with the naval commander. 

But the latter was one of those officers whom nothing 
can persuade to fight unless odds-on. He flatly refused 
to give naval support for a move on Kingston or any other 

int until midsummer had brought his new battleship 
from the building ways. So Brown. had to return to 
Niagara and make the best of things there. Meanwhile, 


service 
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Scott, left in charge of the little army, had drille th. 
troops well. But the strategic situation his comm inde; 
found at the Niagara was bad. 

The Americans held only the ashes of burned Bi fa), 
at the Lake Erie inlet of the Niagara. Facing that 
on the Canadian side, was a strong, but half-con plet, 
work, Fort Erie, in British hands; at the Ontario cutle 
of the river were similarly paired fortifications, Niagar, 
on the American side, George on the Canadian, bot: ex. 
cellently planned, well provided with guns, and both in 
British hands. This gave the British three corners of 
quadrangle, split down the center by the river, which wa 
passable only at the fortified points. Their commander 
General Riall, had something over 4,000 men, all regulars 
and veterans. His mobile force, however, numbered not 
more than 2,800 men; the others were parcelled out in 
garrison. 















Brown’s men, though nominally regulars, were actually 
the greenest of recruits, with no drill but what Scott had 
given them during the three spring months. This fore 
comprised three brigades: 








SCOTT'S 
















Organization Commander Recruited in Number 
9th Inf... Maj. Leavenworth. Massachusetts . . .642 
11th Inf...Maj. McNeil... ... Vermont ....... 577 
22d Inf... Maj. Brady....... Pennsylvania ... . 287 
25th Inf... Maj. Jesup....... Connecticut .... .619 
PE + iS aif RE Sah ke dhs «4 eT ee 4 
2,12 
RIPLEY'S 
Organization Commander Recruited in Number 
21st Inf... Maj. Miller....... Massachusetts . . .917 
23d Inf... .Maj. McFarland... New York...... 496 
CE? id tun Fo eth kas ail an, ds Oe ial ae 2 
1,415 
MODS ok daa ncn tickle aad anae 327 
PORTER'S 
re ee 60 
4,471 





The size of the 21st Regiment is accounted for by the 
fact that it included some detachments from the 1gth 
The total number of effectives was certainly not over 
3,500 and probably much less, when the campaign began 
in July. 

The war in Europe was drawing to a close and heav 
reinforcements were already on the sea for Riall; his plan 

was simply to wait until he got them and then crush the 
Americans. On our side Chauncey’s new warship was 
nearly completed. It would give him command of the 
water and he had promised Brown a naval blockade and 
bombardment of Fort George for the early part of the 
month if the army were at hand to codperate. Brown 
therefore planned a quick stroke at Fort Erie, a sweep 
down the Canadian side of the river and a siege of Fort 
George to chime with the arrival of the fleet. Fort Niagara 
would fall of its own weight once its companion picc¢ 


was gone, 
The move began on the first day of the month, Scott 
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lanc. og below Fort Erie, Ripley crossed above. The two 
pin ed out the area between them, taking 170 pris- 
oners. and sustaining no casualties. Riall, who had not 
thou “ht the Americans so bold, was taken by surprise. He 
gathered up what troops he had, not over 1,500 men, and 
-ame forward to hold the line of the Chippewa River, 
whic flows into the Niagara some sixteen miles below 
Fort Ene. 

Brown threw forward Porter’s militia and a handful of 
Indian allies as scouts, with the design of feeling along 
the Chippewa for a spot where a crossing might be forced. 
They encountered Riall’s skirmishers, Indians and Cana- 
dian militia in about the same number and there was a 
little desultory firing. Scott was back at a smaller stream, 
Street's Creek, holding a parade. He had with him the 
three small guns of Towson’s battery. Ripley was in 
camp behind Scott and Brown up on reconnaissance. The 
date was July 4- | 

Riall’s experience of this war had been that Ameri- 
cans always ran when vigorously attacked by British regu- 
lars. He ‘ployed his 1,500 into column, whipped them 
across the Chippewa hard by its mouth and punched 
through the scattered scouts of Porter's brigade with a 
cloud of militia and Indians round his front. Porter’s men 
went back in disorder. Brown galloping past Scott to 
bring up Ripley, shouted, “You are going to have a 
battle!” 

Scott remarked that he did not think there were three 
hundred British within miles, but scarcely had he got his 
men across Street’s Creek and into a crescent formation 
when Riall topped the last rise and came down toward 
him with two 24-pounders and a big howitzer bangin 
away. The Englishman got the surprise of his life. Not 
only did these Americans fail to run, they received him 
with volleys hotter than he gave. His column hesitated, 
came to a halt and hung fixed in the semicircle of fire. 
Towson’s little battery duelled fiercely with the British 
guns, mastered them, ‘blew up an ammunition wagon in 
the English rear and turned in on their column of assault 
just as Scott, catching a hint of wavering in the line op- 
posed to him, rode out in front with his sword swinging 
for a counter-charge. 

Brown came rushing across the creek with Ripley’s men 
to put in on the American left for a sweep, but before 
they reached position it was all over; Riall had lost 515 
men, a third of his force, and was behind the Chippewa 
trying to rally what he had left. The American casualties, 
including Porter's, were only 297. 

Brown followed his opponent in crisply, touched the 
shore of Lake Ontario and there received the dismaying 
news that Chauncey’s new two-decker was not ready and 
would not be before September. The navy could give 
him no help of any kind. Meanwhile the British had been 
heavily reinforced by a corps of Peninsular veterans under 
Major General Gordon Drummond, an officer who had 
nade a considerable reputation in Spain. 

The precise extent of the British additions and their 
plan of campaign was unknown to Brown. He fell back 


to the Chippewa River, Scott's brigade holding there for 
observation with the rest behind. On July 25 Drum- 
mond and Riall were ready; the former came forward and 
established himself in a stron position along Lundy's 
Lane, at right angles to the fine of the Niagara, with 
1,200 men and six pieces of artillery. Three miles behind 
him was Drummond in person with the reserve of his 
forces, another 1,200 men and two guns. Up near Fort 
George were 1,700 more men under a British Colonel 
Scott, all ready to cross to Fort Niagara. Their plan was 
simple and should have been effective; Riall to hold hard 
in his prepared position, Scott to cross and turn the 
Americans out of their position at the river mouth or trap 
them in Fort Erie, Drummond to throw his reserve in 
with whichever force met the more opposition. 

Winheld Scott and his brigade were 1,400 strong with 
those same three little guns of Towson’s; Ripley was be- 
hind near Fort Erie with 1,200 men and Porter near the 
same spot with about 600 militia, maybe less. The 
American position was truly desperate; they had not 
enough men and artillery to put up a defense and there 
were no good defensive. positions; heavily outnumbered 
at every point, they had no place to which they could 
retire nearer than Albany. 

The best device Brown could think of was to keep the 
British so occupied that they could not finish their turning 
maneuver. As soon as he had plumbed the situation he 
ordered Scott to hit Riall with all his strength. At the 
same time he ordered Ripley's brigade forward and fol- 
lowed with Porter. He was staking everything on one 


blow. 
Scott formed the gth on his left wing, with Towson’s 


three guns next, facing Riall’s battery; then the rith, the 
22d and the asth, the latter’s right against the river. The 
setting sun threw long shadows across the field as they 
took their positions in the hollow below Lundy's Lane. 
There was a brief cannonade; Riall, a trifle disturbed by 
the unshaken bearing of those regiments he had so good 
cause to remember, had just ordered a retreat when Drum- 
mond in person arrived with his division, giving the Brit- 
ish a two-to-one superiority in numbers. 

Scott came right on. In the center the fighting was 
fierce, but the three regiments could accomplish nothing 
against slope, numbers, and cannon; but on the right 
Scott himself burst through the British line at the head of 
Jesup’s men, hurled back their flank, wounded Riall and 
captured him, and completely broke up one of the British 
regiments before artillery from the flank and Drummond's 
heavier weight drove him out again. 

Towson’s guns had now been silenced, but Scott 
ordered another charge and then another; three charges 
we count on the right and center before nine o'clock. Scott 
himself took a wound that finished him for the rest of 
the war; Majors McNeil and Brady were down; the gth, 
11th, and 22d had lost nearly all their officers and organi- 
zation, but Major Leavenworth formed what was left of 
them into one single mass and was planning a last-ditch 
defense in the hollow against the now advancing British 
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when Brown came up on the run with Ripley and Porter. 
He seized the situation at a glance; nothing would go 
right until he got rid of that British battery which was 
tearing his center to pieces. Meanwhile Drummond had 
called in the British Colonel Scott and there were now 
over 3,000 men along Lundy’s Lane, less than 
low it. 

“Can you 
Miller. 

“Tl ery, sir,” said Miller in the words that have be- 
come a regimental motto, and went up the hill into 
the dark with the 21st. Brown gave him all the help pos- 
sible, himself leading the 23d as an advance echelon on 
Miller's mght, Porter and the militia going forward on 
the left in loose skirmishing formation ound a big stone 
church. Under cover of their advance Miller went right 
into the muzzles of the guns and bayonetted the can- 
noneers at their pieces. 


2,000 be- 


take those Brown asked Major 


guns 


Then with militia on one side, 
and the 23d on the other, he formed a new line, not 
twenty paces from the British while ‘ ‘the space between 
was all one sheet of fame.” The raw Americans stood it 
better than the Peninsulars; Drummond's men gave up 
and went tumbling down the reverse slope. 

It was 10 o'clock, but the stubborn fight went on. i 
British regulars were not used to being treated in so 
cavalier a fashion. Drummond got hom in port aa 
came back with a furious charge. “You could see the 
figures on their buttons in the light of the guns '—was 
beaten, but returned still 
eweve: was wounded now, 


came again, again was “etl 
too, and in a 
sO Was Leavenworth. There was hardly an officer 


left in the American army which was all one mixed line, 


a third time. 
faint; 


militia and regulars together. 

As the last English wave rolled back, Drummond's 
confused ranks began firing into one another and col- 
lapsed. The battle was won and the whole British army 
was taken had there been a regiment of cavalry or the 
tiniest reserve. But there was not and Ripley, left in 
command, simeed his own desperate state and ordered a 
retreat to Fort Erie. 

The wagoners sent back for the captured British cannon 
found that a British wagon corps had had the same idea 
and earlier; and when Brown recovered consciousness and 
heard of it, he called Ripley a coward and sent for Gen- 
eral Gaines to take command till he should be on his feet 
again. 

The charge was not just, as Ripley had proved before 
and would again, but this was a tiny wrangle; the im- 
portant thing w was that Drummond's hopeful movement 
was stopped as though he had been poleaxed. He had 
lost 878 men in the battle (Brown lost 853), and i insisting 
to ty dying day that he had fought not less than 5,000 
Americans, won commendation from the Cabinet for 
his “gallant stand against superior forces.” 
such determined charges 
Junot and Murat. 

He was immediately and heavily reinforced; strategical- 
ly his turning maneuver was as good as ever, but Lundy’s 


“T never saw 
.” said the man who had faced 


September-Ox oh, 


He did noi dar. 
try anything g tll he had gotten rid of the little Am 


force. 


Lane had embedded itself in his mind. 


The alone he came down to lay siege to For: 
where Gaines could muster but 2,125 men, incliding 
some militia that came up. On August 15, the En clis 
tried a midnight surprise; it ended in a frightful di .aste; 
(Ripley seems to have predicted it to the day and ai mos 
the minute) with goo British casualties against on\y 


American. A boat-landing off Buffalo ran into a com 
pany of squirrel- -killing Kentucky rilemen who emptied 
two of the boats so rapidly that the rest pulled ay Vu 


a hurry. 

At the beginning of September the swing was toward 
the American side, the more so since Brown was recoy- 
He held a council of war, wishful to attack the Brit 
ish lines. The regular officers, particularly Ripley, object 
ed that the lines were well planned, adequately supplied 
with artillery and defended by some of the best troops 11 
the British army, including the Scots Highlanders. As 
sault was madness. Brown began to fidget, finally snapped 


ered. 


that the council was closed pee sent ‘a for some more 
militia. He got about a thousand which gave him a total 
of 3,000 against Drummond's 4,500. ‘Te seemed to the 
fighting Quakes about the proper proportions for battle 
"Cilead Wood of the engineers, under cover of th 
racket made by the siege artillery, cut a path through the 
brush to a point within 150 y ards of the battery on the 
extreme Brush nght. On the morning of September 17 
Brown took this path with his militia ian the little remnant 
of the 23d, which was to serve as stiffening and exampk 
for the rest. Major Miller had orders to throw a colum: 
at the British center as soon as the militia began to shoot 
The attack went off like clockwork. The Scots stood 
their ground, but the untrained, rowdy militia—the sam 
men she failed every other general of the war, followed 
Brown in on them and in a wave of fury, took losses 
that would have staggered most regulars (over a third!) 
killed the Scots whee they stood, captured the hhc 
and spiked its guns. Miller’s column punched through 
the second battery and spiked that too; there was a littk 
hghting around the third, but Brown pulled out before 
getting too deeply involved. 
That finished Major General Gordon Drummond. H« 
was a good officer and a bold man, but the sortie had 
cost him 700 more casualties, bringing his battle losses 
to more than 3,000 for the campaign. And there seemed 
no limit to his opponent's stomach for combat, nor 
his ability to inflict further damage. Then, too the Bn 
ish artillery was spoiled or spiked. Nor had Brown n¢ 
glected to burn their barracks during the sortie and the 
autumn rains had set in; his own men were housed in 
comfortable huts. Finally, it is probable that Drummond 
knew Brown was being reinforced at no distant date for 
it was difficult to keep any big news quiet along che 
border. By sum total the British position had becom 
untenable; a week after Brown’s sortie Drummond beat 
a retreat to his fortresses. 


The following week General Izard came tramping int 
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Bult. o with 7,000 regulars, including a strong brigade 
of that cavalry for the lack of which on the night of 
Lun 's Lane Brown had wept. It is a matter of specula- 
con . to what might have happened after another spring, 
of course, but in view of what Brown accomplished with 
inferior forces, no cavalry and little artillery, the likeli- 
hood is that with superiority in all three arms, he would 
have made things extremely warm for his opponents. 

He was prevented by the end of the war, which also 
ended active service for him, though he remained in the 
amy, becoming its head in 1821. ‘ie 1828, still chief, he 
died of the after-effects of his Lundy's Lane wound, leav- 
ing behind a record of service second to none, but a 
reputation overshadowed by that of the more colorful and 
politic ally-minded Andrew Jackson. Yet it is not mere 
wonder-hunting to say that Brown did more than Jack- 
son; for New Orleans was fought after the war was over, 
while Sackett’s Harbor and Lundy’s Lane were won at 
its height. The loss of either might well have entailed the 
fall ot the whole northwest, and certainly would have 
afforded a solid basis for the claim to a foothold south of 
the lakes that the British put forward with such per- 
sistence at the conference in Ghent. 

When it comes to analyzing the reasons for Brown's 
achievement, as startling as it was brilliant, one is a little 
at a loss. It 1s the easy, and the common habit among 
military writers, to attribute every thing to Scott and to set 
Brown down as a sterling fighter with but a single military 
idea—that of getting in contact with the enemy and hit- 
ting him as hard as possible. But this picture will not 
quite do; Brown won at Sackett’s Harbor before he had 
Scott and in the Fort Erie sortie after Scott was gone. 

Chippewa was largely Scott's victory; the discipline 
he put into the raw recruits did much to win Lundy’s 
Lane; but it is surely taking nothing from the credit due 
him and his men to say that they behaved on both fields 
as they never did before and never did again. And nobody 
but Brown ever thought of leading militia in a charge 
against veteran Scots, or would have gotten away with it 
had they done so. 

There was, in short, some ineluctable secret of leader- 
ship, something in Brown’s presence and manner, that 
made green country-boys fight like the devil, and it would 
be worth a good deal to know that secret. But it would 


be silly to account for Brown's success on this basis alone. 
Scott complained of the general's ignorance of tactics, 
yet Brown's major tactics were, on the whole, better than 
Scott's. At Chippewa, Scott's plan of a crescent resting 
on the river with the nght wing supported by artillery 
was good; yet Brown had a better one—to hold hard in 
the center, bring Ripley in on the left and knock Ruall’s 
whole column into the Niagara. At Lundy's Lane Scott 
conceived the classical plan of breaking down a flank, the 
Hank where the enemy thought hisnsell strongest; but it 
was Brown who saw that che big British battery in the 
center would queer any flanking sweep while it stood, 
and that its fall would entail the woud ot the whole line 

and he saw it in an instant, in the darkness of the night, 
in the midst of battle. Again at Sackett’s Harbor, it 
would have been both easier and more normal for Brown 
to bring his rallied militia in on the line where the regu 
lars were holding, but no, he had to lead those troops, 
already once bheotee. in a cold-metal charge against Pre- 
vost’s sensitive wing. The essence of Brown's concept 
may be expressed by saying that while Scott played, 
and played well, to beat the enemy, Brown meant nothing 
less than his destruction at every ‘stroke. 


This suggests then, that major tactics 1s something 
innate and not to be learned; all these ideas came out of 
Brown’s own head, without benefit of military education. 
One would expect the same native genius to make him 
a good strategist also; but oddly enough this turns out to 
be his weak point. 

Then there is another suggestion in Brown's career, 
perhaps even more important. The fact that the gen 
eral’s political influence in his home district was an in 
fluence of affection, makes it clear that he treated the 
tenants of his estate much as he later treated the soldiers 
who fought so well for him; that is, with an attention to 
their physical well being even rarer then than it is now. It 
was not only Scott's drill that made the men of L undy’s 
Lane follow their Quaker up the hill; it was those com- 
fortable huts and the fight the general had made to pro 


vide good food and good clothes. 
Yet neither these nor any other details can be tortured 
into a Jacob Brown formula. His secret was the secret of 


all great leaders and what man can discover that? 


* 











Your social status may depend upon your appearance on a horse 


— 





RIDE A 
COCK-HORSE 


By MAJOR E. D. COOKE, Infantry 


ILL BUSHER was deceived early in his mulitary 
career. He was led to believe that doughboys walked, 
artillerymen sat on caissons, and only cavalrymen rode 
horses. 

That was all mght with Bill. He got through five major 
engagements without needing a horse in any one of 
them. And he was perfectly content to continue his serv- 
ice as a foot soldier. But no sooner was the war over than 
he had to start equitating. 

“The best thing for the insides of a man is the outsides 
of a horse,” declared Bill’s division commander. 

So, for the sake of their insides, Bill and his contempo- 
raries reported each morning to a specially imported cav- 
alry instructor. Although prisoners did not turn out until 
seven-thirty, the door of the riding hall opened at seven. 
And the price of admission was two stirrups deposited 
at the entrance—all in the spirit of good clean health. 

The condition of his insides had never bothered Bill, 
but after three hours of slow trotting the outside of his 
anatomy needed plenty of attention. If any pleasure was 
derived from the exercise, it existed for the instructor 
alone. 

Swaying gently to the beauty-rest gaits of a thor- 
oughbred mare, the cavalryman hazed his victims with 
caustic innuendoes. Always the riders were at fault, never 
the flea-bitten culls they bestrode. 

“If you're going to be just a passenger, drop a nickel 
in his ear!” Bill was told on several occasions. 

Bill's lips straightened into a hard thin line. If ever he 
had any delusions about the benefits of riding they were 
dispelled under that grueling. Never again would Bill 
associate old Dobbin with anything related to his own 
personal well being. 

“T'm only getting you shaken down into your saddle,” 
the instructor said in justification of his slow-trotting 
methods. 

“If I get shaken down any further I'll be swallowing 
the cinch,” Bill complained. 

But the pounding continued, until the General an- 
nounced that he personally would conduct the class on a 
controlled ride. He wanted to see how they were pro- 
gressing. 

“Some day,” he informed them, “‘your social status 
may depend upon your appearance on a horse.” 

Seated upon his privately owned Arabian stallion, the 
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General presented a fine picture of an aristocratic gentle. 
man. But Bill Busher was not so fortunate. Judging by 
the horseflesh beneath him, Bill ranked pretty low in the 
social scale at that particular moment. 

The bones of his decrepit hay-burner creaked in every 
joint as Bill pounded off across country in pursuit of social 
prestige and the good of his insides. The General’s horse 
soared over a fence, light as a cloud. The instructor's 
mount skimmed after him like a swallow. Then came the 
charge of the heavy brigade. 

The vanguard hit that fence with a crash that could 
have been heard clear down to the Rio Grande. Kindling 
wood flew like straws and overgrown plow horses rolled 
and thrashed around in the dust. An ambulance, thought. 
fully provided, picked up the casualties and rushed them 
to the dispensary for bse aid. The remainder of the 
cavalcade surged through the opening made by their 
fallen comrades and thundered after the General. 

A slide came next. A straight up and down slide into 
a gravel pit. A regular heart-stopping monster of a slide 
Bill's benighted quadruped took one look over the yawn- 
ing lip of that orifice and shook his head. The poor dumb 
beast wanted to imply that he couldn’t go down that 
thing—not without wings. And being no dumber than 
the horse, Bill agreed with him. But down below the in- 
structor was yelling, 

“Don’t be a passenger! Dominate him! Come on, 
dominate him!” 

So, to show the General that he had the welfare of his 
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n aristocratic 
gentleman 


insides at heart, Bill drove home the spurs with one great 
smack of his heels. 

The horse gave a weary resigned grunt and leaped 
straight out into space! 

Several hours later in the hospital a doctor was fussily 
going over the cuts, contusions, and abrasions on Bill's 
body, and at the same time giving: him a severe lecture. 

“T can’t find any broken bones,” he concluded, 
ping: on the last piece of adhesive, “but you're going to 
stay in bed for a while, anyhow. If you fellows must ride, 
why risk your necks going down slides and jumping 
fences when there are all the bridle paths in the world to 
ride on?” 

Bill shrugged a painful shoulder. 

“You've got me there, Doc,” he admutted, 
know the answer to that one myself.” 

Bill was not being smart: he was honestly puzzled. He 
knew his experience had in no way improved the condition 
of his insides. As for any social aspirations—well, they 
lay shattered at the bottom of the gravel pit. So aside 
from a week in the hospital, Bill was unable to figure out 
just what benefits he had derived from his brief course in 
equitation. 


snap- 


“I'd like to 


A certificate announcing his proficiency in horseman- 
ship arrived in due course and Bill decided that was the 
answer. It was like any other inoculation in the army: 
one took it and became immune. Bill guarded the certif- 
cate zealously, believing that with it in his possession he 
was finished with horses. But he was quickly disillusioned. 

A new Brigadier arrived on the post, and he was plenty 
tough. At his first review he spotted one officer having 
dif ficulty with a horse and the Brigadier immediately 
ordered every officer in the brigade out for equitation. 

Being dismounted and not thinking the order would 
apply to anyone already proficient, Bill proceeded to 





headquarters and presented his certificate. The Brigadier 
acted as though Bill had tried to hand him a rattlesnake. 

“I’m the only one who gives certificates in my brigade,” 
the Brigadier fumed, pounding his desk and stomping 
his feet. “Unless you want a Class B, you'd better get 
yourself out of here and onto a horse.” 

Bill got himself to the stables without delay. 

“L bet I don’t even get up high enough on this guy's 
social ladder to fall off,” Bill confided gloomily to his 
friend, Jean Bean. 

“You needn't worry about him being social,” said 
Jean, “he’s out for blood.” 

And sure enough, the Brigadier'’s idea of equitation 
proved to be a series of plain endurance tests. Eighteen 
to thirty with an extra ride 
thrown in whenever a new officer joined the brigade. As 
there frequently were not enough horses to go around, 
Jean and Bill took to riding mules. 

“Not so stylish,” 
comfortable.” 

“Yes,” Bill agreed, “‘but if equitation 1s the art of horse- 
manship, what is nding a mule?” 

“It’s thirty miles, no matter what you're nding. Are 
you still worried about your social standing?” 

“Nope. Just puzzled. The Brigadier hasn't said what 
he has us out here for.” 

“That's what you 


miles once every week 


Jean admitted, “but a whole lot more 


think,” Jean retorted. “‘He has us 
here to do fifteen miles out and fifteen miles back, be- 
cause that’s the kind of a guy he 1s. 
“But why?” Bill persisted, ‘“what do we get out of it?” 
“Maybe you'll get a diploma in mulemanship.’ 

But the Brigadier did not issue a certificate. And even 
if Bill had bean pronounced proficient it would not have 
done him any good because he was ordered to Fort Ben 
ning, and iadnans at The Infantry School equitate, 
certificates or no certificates. 

Bill couldn't understand why equitation was part of the 
curriculum in a doughboy school. He questioned a few 


of his classmates on the subject and their answer was a 





WE: 


Midge ! 
The horse gave a weary grunt and leaped. 
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shrug. 
tion could be complete nc a horse mixed up in it, 
but they didn’t know why. 

” Bill said, < 
they filed into the corral for their first day’ s slow trotting, 
“he probab sly won t be so hard on us.” 


‘At le: ist we have a doughboy instructor, 


On the horse next to Bill’s, “Cotton” 


Jones hooted de- 
risively. 

“You haven't been around one of these nt 
graduates from Fort Riley, ( otton asked, 


cavalryman teaches equitation because it’s his te Ta 


have your” 
but these fellows do it for pleasure. They're twice as 
tough, too. 

“Do you mean that infantrymen actually go toa cavalry 
school just to learn horseback riding?” Bill was aghast at 
the thought. 

“Sure! And they come back with pink coats, riding 
to hounds, and everything.” 

A puzzled furrow appe: ared between Bill’s eyes. 

“But if they like it so much, why don’t they transfer 
to the cavalry?” ' 

‘Then they'd be just one more man on a horse,” said 
Cotton. “Here, they are big shots. a adies pay court to 
them and club together to buy them presents. They travel 


around ¢ » horse yf sae 


and polo ¢ games. They collect 
ribbons, et and swell Ag They are sitting on 
the troops!’ 


Bill shook his head. 


“They can have my share of it. All | want to know is, 
why do the rest of us have to ride?” 

Being in the company officers’ class, there was no con- 
nection between horsemanship and the rest of Bill’s school 
work. But he rode with folded arms, jumped logs, and 
galloped across country just the same. And on the diploma 
given Bill at the end of the year was a statement to the 
effect that Bill Busher had passed in equitation. 

That was good for The Infantry School only. It didn’t 
buy Bill anything beyond there. Each year, it seemed, 
someone discovered a new way of pointing the toes, or of 
holding the reins differently while riding: and when that 
happened Bill had to go out and start all over again. 

He rode leaning b: sck and he rode leaning forward. He 
lengthened his stirrups and he shortened nen again. He 
pointed his toes out and he pointed his heels down. But 
none of it seemed to get him anywhere. There just wasn’t 
any end to a doughboy h: aving to ride a horse. 


“Don’t any of these oni ates mean any thing?” Bill 


gt 
inquired of one superior. 

Bill was still in search of the reason behind it all. 

“I’m afraid not,” was the answer, “perhaps when you 
get one from Leavenworth it will excuse you.” 

“That's small comfort,” said Bill, “ 
look as if I'll ever get to that place.” 

But he did, eventually. And he was not surprised 
when, the very first week, all students re ported for equi- 
tation. 


“Look,” 


horses, 


because it doesn’t 


’ said Captain Krims, pointing to the lists of 
“they have a name for every one of them!” 





They took it for granted that no military educa- 
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“The best thing for the insides of aman....” 











‘That's nothing,” Bill spat at the tanbark. “So have |. 

He was not disappointed in the horse assigned him. 
The beast had a mouth of iron and a firm determination 
to be at the head of the column. It was no more than Bill 
expected. He was re ‘signed to having a tough ume of it 

However, the instructor was quite decent. As much as 
possible he avoided seeing Bill’s errors and even admitted 
that the horse was not so good. 

“We only want you to get toughened up for the ter- 
tain exercises and GTE’s,” he said. 

That certainly was reasonable enough and Bill perked 
right up. At last he could see a reason for horses. And 
besides, if a graduate of Leavenworth didn’t have to ride 
any more, then this was equitation to finish equitation : and 
Bill was all for it. 

But in the second year’s work there were no GTE’s 
nor terrain exercises: and still they rode. Second-year stu- 
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vere required to be on a horse for two hours a week 
hell and high water. 
x» + 
blow come?” Bill wanted to know. 
in he encountered that same blank wall. 
rder:. that was all. 
The bottom fell out of the thermometer 


It was 


-for a month 
and still they 
Bill could 
rave stayed in the riding hall, but like many another, he 
oreterred the cold to maneuvering by fours on the dot, 
“ross, and _ 

Swathed in extra underclothes, 
gloves, and even galoshes, Bill and his friends wandered 
like miserable outcasts through the brakes of the Missouri. 


+ was too weak even to get up to zero. 
ode. It was not mandatory to ride outdoors. 


sweaters, ear muffs, 


It was equitation at its worst, but the discomforts were 
merely incidental to Bill’s desire to learn the reason why 
had to be done. The motive, however, remained ob- 
scure. 
Then, long after all riding was over, Bill attended ; 


wge Hunt Ball. And hese, 


amongst the pink aii 
ackets of the caballeros, 


he discovered the long-sought 
reason tor equitation, 

‘Look at all the whipperuppers and tallyhoers,’’ he said 
to Krims. 

“Yeah,” “and some of the whipper- 
snappers, too. Aren't they having a big time, all dressed 
up in boots and silks?” 


But in looking closely, Bill detected a note of sadness 


his friend replied, 


behind the gayety: a haunted look in the eyes of those 
jaunty cavaliers. And suddenly Bill knew the cause of 
their hidden tears, and with it the reason tor army equi 


tation. 


The art of horsemanship had been kept alive by the 
Spirit ot those pink coats. The people themselves were 


clinging desperately to an ideal, to a legend originating as 


cr 
eed 
far b a as the ancient days of chiv alry. For centuries the 
symbol of le adership was a man on a horse, and those 


people had struggled valiantly to keep it so. 


They would not hear the rumb ling of combat cars. 
Their eyes were closed to the infantry hurrying by in 
trucks. They still heard the creak of saddle leather above 
the clank of machinery. They refused to relinquish their 
heritage. . 

And to Bill, 


back the hands on the clock of time was all 
thetic. 


the sight of them trying so hard to hold 


5 


at once pa 


“It’s not so funny, after all,” he said, and Krims 
nodded in agreement. 

“No! It’s not so damned funny. Let's go have a drink.” 

And even as they entered the tap room, the orchestra 
started another dance. With a preliminary umpah, um 


pah, the trombones and clarinets sounded 


Oh, the old grey mare she ain't what 
she used to be, 
Ain't what she used to be. 





Too OFTEN IN THE PAST, organization has been attempted from the standpoint of 


equipment rather than from the standpoint of missions to be assigned. 


T. Bats, CAVALRY. 


-Mayjor W. 











KKK KKK KKK 
By Major E. S. Johnston, Infantry 


YOUR OUTSTANDING fighter today 1s no mere 
hulking thug nor just a dodging "bane: um. He can move 
fast, ves; bee he can hit hard too, and he can absorb pun- 
ishment. He slips about on rubber soles, wears only what 
but carries a knockout in his fist. He is not 
designed for bulk or grace or symmetry, but to win fights, 


for that 1s the histone of a fighter. 


Is nece ssary, 


This is the basis on which we should build our army 
and every unit in it. This is the theory on which we 
First and foremost, the di- 
vision must have power and the ability to apply it at the 
time and place needed. Its power is 1n its sinews and its 
its infantry and its artillery. Once we have pro- 
vided these, we can add other things which must be had 

but we want no vermiform appendix. 

In forming this division, we will copy Nature working 
with the human anatomy. 


should design our division. 


bones, 


We will not hesitate to elimi- 
nate the non-essential, nor fear a due share of experiment- 
ing. We will leave nothing in because it is already there, 
nor leave anything out hiecassen it has not been there. We 
will be simply and starkly utilitarian, cherishing no loves 
and indulging no old hates. For we are sh: aping a creature 
whose life- history will be written in blood, and whose 
future is bound up with the fortunes of our country. 
Because nothing else has yet been proved as tried and 
true, the basis of this division will be the historic foot- 
soldier. If he is to fight where motors are not suitable, 
he will use animal transport. Otherwise, the motor will 
be his horse and mule. Self-contained for a day’s fighting, 
he is to have no lumbering impedimenta to slow him 
down. But he will have power at his back, piled up 
echelon on echelon, to help him when he needs it. 


So Bic 


“large unit, 


While technically a ’ this division is actu- 


ally small. A reduction in size is forced by the increase in 
road- -space due to motors. Every unit in the division 
should be small. Here the training factor is predominant. 
Leaders trained in peace with small organizations cannot 
be expected to do well in war if pitchforked i into hostilities 
with swollen, flabby, units. So far as practicable, there- 
fore, our peace and war organization should be the same. 
Since history and present evidence point to small organi- 
zations in peace, we should plan for them in war. 

This was our practice up to the World War.? Then we 
tried to ape Europe, which was in turn aping Germany. 
The Germans, however, had a special reason for adopting 

*See “Control,” InrFantry Journat for May-June, 1937, and 


“Organization,” INFANTRY JoURNAL for July-August, 1937. 
*See Spaulding: The United States Army in War and Peace. 
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Every Regular flemy officer should 
be taken out, at least once, and shot 


the large infantry company. They drew their officers on! 
trom a sm ill caste, and so they had to economize In con 
If you have few officers, you must 


missioned personnel. u 
have large organizations. 


But this was never correct fo, 
us, and turned out to be wrong for Germany. The ten 
dency in Europe during the World War was toward ¢ 
small division, and ie trend has been emphasized sinc 

The old idea dies hard that numbers always mean 
power. Numbers mean power, but only when at the rig! 
time in the nght place. Otherwise they are a liabiltey 
Effective w eapons and effective transport are the factor 
which produce combat power. Only enough men ar 
needed to man the weapons and the transport. Above thi 
irreducible minimum, the fewer men the fewer losses 
Men too numerous to be controlled become straggler: 
Men crowded together for control become casualties, 

See what happened to us in 1918. Our big companies 
when we had them, went into the fight, and promptl 
became little. Straggling and crowding caused enormous 
initial losses. Then the same companies, trimmed dow: 
to fighting weight, went on and on for days with relative 
ly little loss. We went into battle with big battalions 
but we did our fighting with little ones. And the littk 
German battalions, stripped down by the realities of war 
showed us what could be done by a few men at the rig 
time in the right place. 


In 1917 and 1918 the typical infantry deploy ment wa 
at five paces between men. But by late 1918 it was doub. 
ling. Owing to the increase in automatic arms, and the 
improvement in the artillery’s fuze, this increase has con 
tinued. If we buck up against a modern enemy with th 
theoretical frontages we have been using in peace, Ai 
will be a sad story for the folks back oeme, 


to war tomorrow, 


If we went 
increased intervals would soon force 3 
decrease in the size of our units. That reduction should 
be made now. 

Happily, in 1918 we seldom had in fact the big com 
panies prescribed on paper. This was one good result of 
the otherwise unfortunate replacement system which 

caused so much trouble. Pershing’s comments on our 
replacement system of the World War remind us of 
Sherman's as to the same problem in the Civil War 
Sherman thought the lack of a good replacement system 
was our greatest error. So did Baker in the World War 

Many of our military men still shy away from the ide: 
of trimming down our present war- -strength units, because 
they fear that this will cause a return to Civil War condi- 
tions, when companies dwindled to squads, regiments ¢ 
companies, and stayed there. But such shrinkage wo Id 
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occur anyway, no matter how large the initial size of units, 
f their losses were not replaced. This progressive dwin- 
dling 's to be ascribed not to small units, but to a poor re- 
placement system. Where you have a good one, as Wis- 


-onsi.) did in the Civil War, there is no trouble in main- 
rains z anal organizations at a good effective fighting 
srength. If we exercise the most ordinary horse-sense, we 
shoul: ‘hb ave a good replacement system in our next war. 
[here 1s no reason, then, for not adopting, now, small 


organizations such as can be controlled in future war. 


A Great War AND Our TRAINING LEVEL 

The critical factor in fixing the size of units is certainly 
control, and in this respect the paramount consideration 
is the professional ability of commanders. By estimating 
our situation as to the training level ‘of leaders during the 
earlier stages of a great war, we can form a judgment, 
accurate enough, as to the professional ability to be ex- 
pected on the various echelons. In such a war the general 
training level of our junior leaders will be lowered from 
the present standard. In the Regular Army, most of our 
majors, captains, and lieutenants will be promoted— 
at least, we hope so. The Officers’ Reserve Corps will 
furnish practically all of the lieutenants and many cap- 
tains for Regular Army units. A goodly portion of our 
Regular enlisted personnel of peacetime will be spread 
thin to activate additional organizations. The National 
Guard will undergo much the same processes, since, so 
far as practicable, it will fill its own war-strength va- 
cancies in officers. The Officers’ Reserve Corps is already 
enjoying, in time of peace, its wartime promotion. In war, 
some time will pass before its training level rises to its 
status as to rank. 

The general situation as to training will be much like 
that of 1918. Though the training level in the junior 
grades may be somewhat higher than it was then, it will 
not be very high, and casualties will keep 1 it from rising 
very fast. After fighting begins, captains and lieutenants 
will find themselves commanding battalions as in the 
AEF, and junior field officers, who bore their share of 
losses then, will fall with even greater frequency if we 
fight a war of great maneuver. A due proportion of casu- 
alties among field officers is of course essential to morale, 
but such losses do not help to raise the training level. 

Among senior field yr on the other hand, the 
training level should be relatively high. While their 
losses will probably be greater than in the World War, 
their professional standard should be relatively stable. 


GEOMETRY VERSUS THE REAL THING 


Except for the smallest unit, the minimum number of 
subdivisions for an infantry unit is two: one to fix the 
enemy in place, and one to maneuver and plant a telling 
blow. Three subdivisions, since they permit maneuver 
around each hostile fank, provide even more flexibility. 
By the same token, four are even better. One can then fix, 
two can maneuver, and one, initially in reserve, can be 
employed to punch through, extend the maneuver, ex- 
ploit success, or cover failure. 
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Since the World War there has grown up in our army 
the saying, “the square organization 1s best for power, 
the triangular for maneuver.” This maxim is notable for 
its deceptive simplicity. It 1s used to argue that a three- 
unit organization is best for maneuver, while a four-unit 
system 1s best for power. 

One fallacy in this concept is the idea that the geometry 
of formation is necessarily dependent on the number of 
main divisions in a unit. This ts not true. For instance, 
by splitting one element, a three-unit organization can be 
used as a square. A four-unit outfit can be employed as 
a triangle by using two elements abreast ahead and two 
in rear in column, or vice versa. A two-unit organization 

can be utilized as a square by splitting each part into two. 
It can also be used as a tri angle by splitting one part into 
two, thus producing three. 

The maxim also fails to recognize the fact that a four- 
unit system is superior to three for exactly the same reason 
that three is superior to two. The reason ts, flexibility. 
The four-unit system is the more adaptable. Its square 
is squarer, its triangle j just as triangular, and deeper, and 
its column deeper yet. A square is no less adapted to 
maneuver than a triangle. If the square has equal depth, 
it is as flexible as a triangle—more so, because the rear 
elements can be used to maneuver both right and left, 
and this without splitting aunit. The point is well taken 
that the four-unit system is fine for the penetrations char- 
acteristic of stabilized situations, but the system is no less 
valuable in a war of maneuver. In fact, it is more so, be- 
cause it provides a ready counter to threats against flanks 
and rear. This counter is the old historic answer—by 
forming square. The four-unit system provides a square 
strong at all points. 

For all of these reasons, the four-unit system of subdi- 
vision is better not only for power but also for maneuver 
and security. 

The principal disadvantage of subdividing a unit into 
three parts rather than two, or into four rather than three, 
lies in the increased difficulty of control. The number of 
subunits should therefore be adapted to the capabilities 
of the commander. If four are too many, make it three; 
if three are still too many, make it two. 

The use of two subunits, however, if properly under- 
stood, can be given the flexibility of four. A unit divided 
into two parts, each in turn separable into two, can be 
employed as four. By subdividing only one of the main 
parts, and by treating the other part as a whole, the entire 
unit may be handled as three elements. To be sure, when 
the unit, at full strength, is used in three subdivisions, 
one of them will necessarily be larger than the other two; 
but such irregularity is normal in combat. 

The same effect of organization into two parts, each di- 
visible into two, can also be obtained in another way. It 
can be accomplished by dividing the unit into four parts, 
and by carrying in the general overhead the necessary 
leaders to combine the four into three or two. This, i 
1918, was the organization of the British rifle ads; 

There is a special value in this system of four com- 
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binable into three or two, or of two divisible into three ot 
four. This value lies in its adaptability to the training 
level of the commander. Because the average leader will 
in either case usually handle the unit in two parts, the 
system pl: ices No handicap upon him. And yet, for the 
better-than- average, It opens up great possibilities, and its 
Hexibility favors development ot inherent capabilities. 
Conformably to the policy of making the number ot 
subdivisions correspond to the training level of com- 
manders, the tendency as to units commanded by senior 
held officers and higher ranks should be to provide for the 
maximum rather shen the minimum number of subunits. 
The maximum 1s probably about four main subdivisions, 
because any more would produce a command too big for 
any but the unusual officer to control. On the higher 
echelons, then, four subdivisions are desirable; 


three; 


if not a 
if not three, two. 

It is umpracticable, of course, to provide four subunits 
on all echelons at these higher levels, because the division 
This occurred in the case of 
the American division just 


would become enormous. 
prior to 1917, which was 
worked out on the basis of subdivision by three all the way 
up. The result, as General Harbord points out, was a 
division of nine large infantry regiments sO big as to 
be very unwieldy. 

A policy must therefore be developed as to what com- 
mander on these higher levels shall have the larger num- 
ber of subunits. The re being little difference in the ability 
of the majority of such commanders, the policy cannot be 
based on that factor; it will rather be determined by the 
nature of the work they have to do. The decision should 
be to give priority on these higher levels not to the higher 
commander but to the Wty (1 ) the 


lower commander, more frequently than the higher, first 


The reasons are: 


becomes acquainted with the nature of local emergencies, 
and can move more quickly to meet them, for silischs pur- 
pose he should be given the necessary means; and (2) the 
higher ssdnenaieder, if he has to handle a number of 
auxiliaries, has a rdle already complicated tier 

A theory is sometimes encountered to the effect that 
units on all echelons should have the same number of sub- 
divisions. This idea has been the subject of exhaustive 
investigation in business, commerce, and industry. As a 
result, two advantages are pointed out. One is that a 
junior executive, on succeeding a senior, finds on the 
higher echelon an organization having the number of sub- 
divisions to which he is already-accustomed. The other 
is that uniform subdivision results in an even distribution 
of the responsibility load on all echelons. 

As to the latter, the even distribution of responsibility 
on all echelons is exactly what we do not want. We want 
a distribution corresponding to the ability of the com- 
mander. In practice this results in an irregular organiza- 
tion. While disturbing to the symmetrist, such irregular- 
ity has an appeal for the man of action. Napoleon or- 
ganized his armies accordingly, and gave his commanders, 
even his marshals, commands suited not only to their 
rank, but also, as to size, to their ability.® ; 





September-O. oh, 


The argument that uniformity of subdivision as: st; 


W her: suct 


succession to command is frequent, as among compar 


junior whan he succeeds his senior 1s valid. 


officers and the junior field grade, this factor should hay, 
special weight. This consideration illustrates anoth 
vantage of ‘the system, explained above, of twos divisib 


into fours or of fours combinable into twos. A j juni 


r a 


customed to handling two subunits, when he succeeds 
a position where there are four subdivisions to command 
can combine them into two and thereby continue } 


former practice. 
TAKING THE COLONEL Out oF THE DuGout 


Within the infantry there 1s a historic unit whic! 
bitually campaigns as a single body. Though it may fu: 
nish occasional p En its essential one-ness is recog 
In most foreign armies it has for ; 


long time been the battalion. 


nized the world over. 
In the British army, th 
regiment and battalion are tactically the same unit. Th 
British regiment, as differentiated from the battalion, is 
sort of otastesl organization whose units have more o 
less a common Lisaiy and tradition; but its battalions ar 
combined directly into brigades and do not necessarily « 
even usually serve together. 

We inherited foun the British their tactical regime 
of one battalion, gave it a colonel instead of their ie 
ant colonel, and kept it so until the Civil War. Then, 1: 
some instances, we raised regiments of more than one bat 
talion, but we did not customarily employ such regiment 
as units; following the British practice, we split the reg 
Thereafter w: 
tended toward Continental ennteeds. until we finally de 
veloped a regiment, of three battalions, which we em 
ploy ed as a unit, utilizing it as if it were our old brigade 
The result was that we put into the field in the World 
War big regiments of 3,600 men, corre sponding, except 
as to hs m1 of their commander, to the British brigad 


ment by beatles among brigades.’ 


rather than the old regiment, now be 
came our ty pical infantry tactical unit, what General Per 
shing called “‘the real combat unit in war.’ 


The battalion, 


’ Owing to the 
vast increase in the size of the regiment, the cobeadd no 
fault of his—now became a Pa figure. Installed in 
a dugout, he was no longer ra true helc ; commander. He 
lost the personal touch essential to his proper role. Dis- 
tance decreased his moral stature, and we turned to our 
battalion commanders to find our fighting heroes. We 
had a big regiment and a little colonel, when what we 
needed, and had previously had since colonial times, was 
the little regiment and the big Colonel. 

The return of peace, forcing us back to the little regi 
ment, restored the Colonel to his proper proportions. We ¢ 
should keep him as he is. We should revise our war- 
strength organization, legacy of war abroad, to take the 
colonel out of his European dugout, and make him a 


fighting man again. We should go back to the old 


*See “Control,” previously cited. 


‘See Spaulding, previously cited. 
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Ame ©an regiment, not because it is old, but because 
for u cis best. 

O peacetime posts are built for such + panes? Regi- 
ment | esprit should be the moral basis of our infantry, 
and » big regiment means dispersion over several posts, 
» bad ching for such morale. In war as well as peace our 
sandard should be the regiment of about a thousand 
men. We have gone European long enough. We should 
become American again. 


CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION—D ROS 
AND Cons 


Just as our infantry division is a miniature army, so 
within the divisional infantry there is a unit which, as to 
its own arm, is a miniature division. In our infantry this 
unit has varied from time to time. At present, both in 
peace and war, it 1s organically the regiment. Tactically, 
during combat, it is supposed to be sometimes the regi- 
ment ‘and sometimes the battalion. It is the regiment dur- 
ing initiation of the offensive and during pauses in the at- 
tack. At such times the longer-range weapons are cen- 
tralized under regimental control in order to concentrate 
their power. When the attack is proceeding, and during 
the defense, the self-contained unit is usually the bet- 
talion. 

Some of our brethren insist that the longer-range auxili- 
aries be allotted organically to battalion, on the ground 
that this is the unit with which they will usually be em- 
ployed. Others would prefer to allot them to a higher 
unit. The first is the French system; the second is the 
British. The Germans use both. There is something to 
be said for each method, and much for a combination of 
them. The limitation as to the smallest unit to which 
such weapons should be organically assigned 1 is based on 
the expected combat frontage of the unit and on the capa- 
bilities of the weapons. The limitation as to the largest 
unit to which they should be organically assigned is based 
on the time element for decentralizing the weapons when 
the moment comes to do so, Organic inclusion in a higher 
unit—not too high—favors flexibility of employment. 
It also produces better technical training. It sull permits 
proper combined tactical training. On the other hand, 
organic inclusion on a lower echelon tends to rigidity. 
Once the weapons are under control of a lower com- 
mander, especially if organically assigned to him, it is 
relatively hard for the higher commander to reassert con- 
trol. Orders are not unquestionably obeyed in war. A 
call for auxiliaries to revert to higher control often meets 
with a variety of reasons, not always bad ones, for de- 
ferring action. And the higher commander not infre- 
quently hesitates to overrule the subordinate who is actu- 
ally on the scene of action. This has been the historic 
experience as to field artillery, and has led to its organic 
inclusion under the higher command. The cannon can be 
decentralized when necessary. So can infantry auxiliaries. 
The same fundamentals are no less applicable to both.* 


in 1918 our infantry fought under a variety of con- 


ditions. We defended and attacked trenches, but for the 
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most part we fought in the open. For the lower units, 
great gaps appeared on the flanks, and the essential condi- 
tions of a war of maneuver were not lacking. This ex- 
perience gave us the basis for valid conclusions as to war 
in the future. 


Tue Squap as It OuGHT To BE 


Our smallest infantry unit in 1918, as at present, was 
the rifle squad. In action it was an irregular line of rifle- 
men. At about five paces between men it covered up to 
thirty yards of front. With the doubling of this interval 
which was about to become standard when the war ended, 
control of such a squad would have become impracticable 
with average troops. To reduce the size of the squad 
would cause a tremendous increase in overhead. The prob- 
lem would be difficult indeed were it not for technical 
developments. 

For technology has come to our rescue. The rifle squad 
is about to become a combination rifle and light-machine- 
gun squad. This will reduce our difficulties. The training 
of a unit consisting in part of a crew-operated weapon 1s 
much easier than that of a group composed entirely of in- 
dividual fighting men. This is also true of tactical control. 
The light machine gun with its attendant riflemen will 
afford the same or greater fire-power, will operate on a 
broader frontage with less resulting loss, and yet will be 
more responsive to control. 

While the new weapon will require fewer men to 
operate it, it will nevertheless, as has so often been the 
case for new weapons, need the services of the same old 
number of men to perform the various functions necessary 
for its use: to scout for it, protect it, operate it, and sup- 
ply it. A squad based on the light machine gun will 
operate like a self-contained patrol, formed in a rough 
citcle for all-around combat. Scouts will be out ahead 
until contact, flankers right and left, and a man or two in 
rear. In a stiff daylight ‘attack on fairly-open ground, the 
radius of the circle will be a minimum of about 30 yards, 
based on the radius of action of a single shell-burst. The 
squad, with a front of 60 yards or more, will operate on a 
frontage of about roo. It can utilize 10 men economically, 
operate effectively with three or four, and still put up a 
fight with one. It is a highly-flexible unit. Its normal 
strength should be eight men. It will then include four 
or five active rifles in addition to the light machine gun. 
To incorporate more than one light machine gun in the 
squad would probably involve too radical a reduction in 
its rifle strength. 

There is nothing new about the tactical employment 
of such a unit.. The Germans were past masters at the 
business twenty years ago, and others have picked 1 it up 
from them. Considering our own opportunities in 1918 
to observe the matchless tactical technique of the most 
skillful infantry in the world, it is amazing that German 
methods made so little i impression upon our official doc- 
trine dealing with the lower units. We failed to incor- 
porate promptly in our post-war training literature the 


e “Control,” 


previously cited. 
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fundamentally-important technique of reducing machine- 
run nests—the main business of the light-infantry soldier. 
We also failed to incorporate the technique of employ- 
ment of the light machine gun in attack. These subjects, 
however, did not escape the attention of our individual 
fighting men. They are embodied in their reminiscences 
and in their writings.” The German light-Maxim groups 
advanced alternately, one gun covering the movement of 
the other. Rifle scouts preceded until contact. Rifle flank- 
ers protected right and lefr, and maintained lateral con- 
tact. Two guns, under single command, would constitute 
a unit formed in depth, each in turn leapfrogging the 
other. They came in rushing, trotting, walking, crawling 

whatever might be best—one gun of each pair slam- 
ming away at us, while its partner maneuvered for the 
next firing position. 


Tue Company THAT Mape Us a Nation 


Two of these squads are the maximum for our section 
leaders to control. Formed in depth, they give the section 
a frontage, like that for one squad, of about 100 yards. 

Four such squads, two sections abreast, constitute a 
platoon appropriate for our lieutenants (Figure 1A). In 
a stiff attack over average ground the frontage will be 
about 200 yards. This platoon would total a lieutenant 
and 38 men. Our platoon leaders in the next great war 


"For instance, in the early stories of Leonard Nason. 
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will be as courageous as in the last, but they wil hay, 
no keener eyes, no quicker ears, no better brair 
during the early stages, little better training. The im, 
in France was roughly this—a platoon of about 4. me; 
with a frontage of some 200 yards. If there was a 
organizational lesson for our lower infantry units *" 
World War, this was it. 

Two of these platoons, frontage about 4oo yards, s!\ould 
be the limit for our company (Figure 1A). Organically 
this unit should be composed of eight squads forme int 
four sections, each under a sergeant. Lieutenants should 
be assigned to company headquarters, and thence to pla 
toons as needed. The flexibility of the British rifle pl toon 
of 1918 should be built into our new small company. Th 
average captain will think of his command tactically 
two platoons. The better-trained will visualize it as fou; 
sections, to be combined into three or into two when thi: 
is needed. He will use his lieutenants to command pla. 
toons of 114 sections, 2 sections, 2'A sections, or 3 sec- 
tions, according to actual needs. He will develop the 
inherent flexibility of the company. 

With a company headquarters composed only of com 
bat personnel, including the second-in-command, first 
sergeant, runners, a light-mortar group, and an ammuni- 
tion group with light hand-carts, the entire unit will num- 
ber four officers and 86 men. Companies of less than y 
souls made us a nation, extended it from coast to coast 
held it together in one piece, gave us our far-flung oceanic 
frontier around the Caribbean via Panama to Hawaii and 
Alaska, and established our outpost in the Philippines. 
The Old Boys who made the AEF a success grew up 
with companies like this. Companies like this, or smaller 
opposed us in 1918. In normal peace time, this is the sor 
of company we always have; it never grows larger except 
when a threat is in the air. Since these are the companies 
we learn to handle in peace and which we know we can 
control in war, they are the companies we ought to have. 
In war, a sound replacement system will keep them up «: 
strength. In peace, also, such a system is needed. Addi- 
tional men to offset losses due to detached service, special 
duty, sick report, desertion, and other wastage should be 
attached according to a program. They may be carried 
separately in the regimental echelon ‘and assigned as 
needed, or attached to units until vacancies occur. During 
mobilization, when absentees are gathered in, surplus per- 
sonnel attached may be detached for cadre duty with 
other units or with installations. 


The company should have no supply or mess functions. 
In the World War this was actually the case when in the 
line; higher echelons controlled the kitchen and provided 
for equipment issues. Our peace-time tactical doctrine 
looks to the same situation in combat. Our Marines, ac- 
customed to a variety of campaign conditions, prefer field 
messes of 400 to 500 men. When smaller elements art 
detached, mess equipment goes with them, but the big 
mess, not the company mess, is the standard. During 
the World War the 42d Division AEF freed its firing- 


battery commanders of supply responsibility; higher av- 
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, through the rear echelon, looked alter messing 
and quipment issues. Our doughboy captains, in like 
aya er, should be relieved of such cares; they should be 
free. Co Concentrate on training and on fighting. 


From Orrice-Boy to Major 


|) view of its expected frontages and command train- 
ing-level, our battalion also should be small (Figure 1A). 
Ic should have only two companies and a total strength of 
about 213. Its frontage i in a lively attack on average ter- 
rain will be about goo yards in column of companies. The 
battalion will be handled as four platoons, as one company 
and two separate platoons, or as two companies, according 
to the ability of the battalion commander and the situa- 
tion which confronts him. His headquarters should in- 
clude command, supply, and mess personnel for the 
entire battalion, and a section of small antitank cannon. 
The battalion should be the normal command of a major. 
Since the last war, we have converted our fighting dough- 
boy major into a sort of office manager. We talk about 
“boy majors”; we have made them into office-boys. The 
major should be restored to his old status. He needs little 
staff; a captain, as second-in-command, executive, adju- 
rant, and everything else, should be enough. This bat- 
talion is about the size we normally have in peace. It is 
also about the actual size of the German battalions which 
gave us plenty to do in the campaign of 1918. 


The antitank section is of vital importance. Our lower 
infantry units need a positive means, under their own 
control, for dealing with the fast tank. Otherwise our 
movement may be paralyzed and our attacks hamstrung 
by a few fleet, ‘darting, hostile tanks. Courage alone will 
not avail us, and if we do not have the proper weapon in 
the proper place we may see such a running as has not 
occurred among our sort since certain events south of 
Washington in 1861. A light cannon seems to be what 
is needed. Until a fast, flexible motor mount can be devel- 
oped, we will drag it by hand if we have to—but we 
must have it. 


Tue Lirrie REGIMENT AND THE Bic CoLoneL 


Since commanders on the regimental echelon will ex- 
hibit a high and stable training level, our regiment should 
have four subdivisions—four of the battalions described 
above (Figure 1A). With a frontage of about 1,200 
yards in attack over average ground against stiff opposi- 
tion, this unit will be suseptible of personal leadership. 
The Colonel will be able to reach his subordinates quickly 
without relying too much on technical communications, 
to see his battlefield from his observation post, and to 
move to critical places without sacrificing his control else- 
where. He is not to be tied to a hole in the ground. He 
is to be not a CP commander, but an OP leader. 

The regiment should have a second-in-command, a staff 
like that of our present war-strength battalion, and two 
additional lieutenant colonels, each with a small staff 
available, who will command double-battalions when de- 
sirable. The headquarters personnel, including clerical, 
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communication, intelligence, service, band, medical, and 
a small motor reconnaissance detachment, need not exceed 
150 of all grades. The field trains will belong organically 
on the division echelon. Until “electrically- recorded” 
music, as radio announcers call it, can replace bandsmen, 
the regiment should have its band, which should be 
worked hard day and might, making music, but never 
except in dire extremity be used for anything else. Can 
one imagine the British or Canadians giving up their 

“regimental” bands? If they can afford a band per bat- 
talion of a thousand men or less, so can we for this regi- 
ment. For that will be the strength of our regiment: 
about 50 officers and g5o men. 

The regiment will include no auxiliary weapons. They 
can be attached to it, sheltered with it on the same posts 
in peace, trained with it—but they belong on the brigade 
echelon. 

THE FIGHTING BRIGADIER 

For we will have brigades. They are too useful to 
abandon, and they are too much a part of our history. To 
read our army’s story in any great war—except the last 
is to read about brigades. A grand old unit, it has a 
surring background in our service. Prior to the World 
War, the brigadier general was perhaps our most glam- 
orous military figure. With all the atmosphere of a gen- 
eral officer, and with the personal leadership that a small 
brigade permits, here is a leader not to be dispensed with. 
To relegate him to division headquarters, to abolish his 
command, to utilize him solely as a second-in-command 
or an advisor. . . . No; we must not give up the fighting 
brigadier. Sentiment? Not at all; just a due regard for the 
stuff that armies are really made of. 

The trouble with our World War brigade was simply 
that it was too big, its General too far away. Even then, 
the nght man made himself a figure out of story books. 
With a smaller brigade, any man good enough to be a 
brigadier general can do the ‘trick. Our army suffers from 
a strange repression as to making enough origadier gen- 
erals. A good promotion flow is the basis of morale, and 
a good supply of +8 youn is an important factor in that 
problem. The British provide for this grade on almost a 
lavish scale. 

The main reason for the proposal, long in the air, to 
abolish our brigade is to reduce the number of links in the 
technical-communication chain between the front-line bat- 
tle and the division commander. But we can do this just as 
well by reducing the size of our units. In the AEF, as Per- 
shing said, the battalion was the real combat unit; there 
were two links between battalions and division. In the 
division we are making here, the regiment is the real 
combat unit, and there need be but one link between it 
and division. 

Our brigade will correspond to the AEF regiment. It 
will be a small brigade; must be. We must not let our 
brigadier general get too far away from his troops. Some- 
where around where the colonel was in 1918 is about 
right. A distance rather too great for a colonel is about 
right for a brigadier general. Moreover, if the division is 
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to be small enough so that its establishment in peace may 
be practically the same as in war, its strength must not 
much exceed 14,000 men. The infantry cannot be allotted 
much over half of this personnel, and therefore only two 
brigades can be included, each to be approximately 4,000 
strong. With this number as the brigade limit, it could 
include three regiments of the type described above, but 
only three, because allowance must also be made for the 
infantry auxiliaries. 

Such auxiliaries must be available when needed, be- 
cause the regiment so far provided 1s a light-infantry unit. 
Its own armament being such as knives, blackjacks, brass- 
knucks, pistols, bolos, bayonets, grenades, self-loading 
rifles, light mortars, light machine guns, and light can- 
non, it must have heavier elements close at hand on call. 
The brigade 1s the place for these heavy elements, and 
the brigade then becomes, as in the AEF, the self-con- 
tained infantry highung unit. 


Macuine Guns AND OTHER Necessary Evits 


The Germans assign heavy machine guns organically 
to battalions, but they prov ide for Gexibilery in the control 
of such weapons by the organization of their GHQ ma- 
chine-gun battalions, which are alloted to divisions at 
need. Their heavier infantry auxiliaries they assign organi- 
cally to the regiment, which corresponds to our proposed 
brigade. The French provide no such flexibility as to 
machine guns, but they have entertained the idea of the 
GHQ reserve battalions. As to other infantry auxiliaries, 
their practice 1s like the German. The British, who trained 
so many of our best machine-gunners in the last war, do 
not assign such weapons organically to their battalion or 
brigade “(ow present regiment). After much study and 
experimentation they have lifted their machine guns from 
these echelons and assigned them in part to division and 
in part even to corps. 

It appears that it was really not tll 1918 that the British 
system of supporting machine- -gun fires came into its 
own,’ and our AEF would not have reached a compar- 
able stage until 1919. In general the AEF use of machine 
guns on the offensive was so mediocre that some of our 
outstanding officers are still convinced that this weapon 
has little value in the attack. One instance of excellent 
employment was the “barrage” of the 42d Division in the 
attack on November 1 against the Kriemhilde Stellung.* 
This division seems to have mastered the technique of 
employing machine guns effectively under brigade or di- 
vision control, decentralizing them to lower units only 
when necessary.” Owing to the recent increases in the ef- 
fective range of the machine gun, and to the increased im- 

rtance of this weapon when masses of artillery cannot 
* made available, this method of employ ment must be- 
come more and more emphasized in the future. It is no 
radical departure to raise our machine guns from the bat- 


"Monash: The Australian Victories in France in 1918 ; Hutchin- 
son, 1920, p. 223. 

*Dravo: “Machine Guns, The Offensive in Open Warfare”; In- 
FANTRY JouRNAL, October, 1920. 

"Reilly: Americans All, The Rainbow 
488, 551, 711, 742. 


At War; Heer, 1936, pp. 
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talion to the brigade echelon. The brigade propose: her 
is little larger than the World War regiment, anc eye, 
when we assign our machine guns organically to th: un, 
we are still one or two steps behind British practic 
Other auxiliaries should include heavier mortars to t. 
duce local resistance, and such antiaircraft machine oy; 
and antitank cannon as will usually be needed | 
fense of the brigade area. All of these, for much the san, 
reasons as apply to the caliber . .30 machine gun, should a be 
assigned organically to the brigade echelon. The p: 
allotment basis for the caliber .30 machine gun is on 
two-gun section per rifle company, which latter corres. 
ponds to the proposed battalion. The same basis will g 
a complement of one platoon per double-battalion or or 
eight-gun company per regiment. The total for brigad. 
is then three companies, each of two platoons. This 
probably as much as the brigade can utilize effectively \: 
the attack on average terrain. For defense, both regimen: 
and brigade will carry in combat trains enough addition: 
guns to stud the ground heavily. For the heavier mortar 
to be allotted brigade, the present basis of two per bat 
talion (new double-battalion) will result in three tw 
platoon companies, one for each regiment. Since, as al 



















ready pointed out, regiments should have an organic a 
lotrment of light antitank cannon, an additional compk 
ment of one two-platoon company, a total of four gun: 
seems adequate for brigade. When things get a bit thick 
higher commanders deouid be expected to reinforce th: 
intantry antitank defense; for the ordinary run of thing: 
four cannon ought to provide a reasonable defense to: 
brigade’s flank and rear, and a proper reinforcement fo: 
the forward area as required. For antiaircraft defens: 
one two-platoon company should be sufficient to cove 
command posts and other installations, protect orm 

trains, and reinforce the defense of the forward area. 
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All of these auxiliaries, thus allotted brigade, should be 


organized into a heavy regiment. We must have hea 
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infantry, as well as light, no matter how we organize it; 
nor is this a new development, for light and heavy in- 
fantry and cavalry have existed from of old, and even 
in our own army. Our infantry should, in order to profit 
from the advantages discussed above, be organized as 
regiments, with no loose odds and ends lying around. 
Preferably, as already noted, it should be organized into 
small regiments. These facts being as they are, the logic 
of the light-infantry regiment and the ‘heavy-infantry 
regiment is inescapable. 


The heavy-infantry regiment (Figure 1B) should con- 
sist of headquarters elements, a machine-gun battalion, 
and a cannon battalion. These are the natural organiza- 
tions into which its components divide. Its strength will 
be some 65 officers and g51 men. 


The aggregate personnel of brigade (Figure 2), in- 
cluding headquarters elements of about 12 officers and 
88 men, plus its three light regiments and one heavy, 
will be about 227 officers and 3,883 enlisted men, or some- 
thing over 4,000 souls. 


Tue Ovp INFANTRY AND THE New 


The divisional infantry will then number about 8,000. 
It will include six light regiments and two heavy. The 
light regiments will include 12 light double-battalions, 
24 light battaliors, 48 light companies, and 384 light 
squads. The heavy regiments will include two machine- 
gun battalions and two cannon battalions. The machine- 
gun battalions will include six caliber .30 companies, with 
12 platoons and 48 guns; in addition there are the two anti- 
aircraft machine-gun companies, totalling four platoons 
and 16 caliber .5o machine guns. Other antiaircraft ma- 
chine guns will be mounted on vehicles for instant use, and 
additional caliber .30 guns will be carried in the combat 
trains, as noted above, for use in the defense. The two 
cannon battalions will include a total of six of the heavier- 
mortar companies, 12 platoons and 24 mortars. These are 
in addition to the 48 light mortars with light companies. 
The cannon battalions will also include a total of two 
antitank companies, four platoons and eight cannon. 
These are in addition to the 24 light cannon assigned to 
light regiments. Finally, the divisional infantry will of 
course receive the benefit of additional auxiliaries belong- 
ing to the division and to higher units. 


This _organization accords with the policies outlined 
earlier in this discussion, and these policies are firmly 
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rooted in first principles.° The personnel numbers about 
three-fourths of the infantry of the present war-strength 
division. Its double-battalion, corresponding to the pres- 
ent war-strength battalion, has three-fourths of the lat- 
ter's effective small-arms power though only about halt of 
its strength 1 in personnel. It also enjoys a pronounced su- 
periority in cannon, organic or attachable. When we 
make allowance for its greater mobility and its easier con- 
trol, and for the relative ease with which its personnel will 
be able to find cover and so reduce losses, it is decidedly 
more powerful and enduring than the old battalion. If 1 
be feared that so few men on so wide a frontage will be 
almost invisible on the battlefield, the answer 1s, that is 
exactly what we want. If it be doubted whether so few 
men can cope at close quarters with an enemy having 
more numerous bayonets, the answer is that the enemy, 
on the same frontage, will be no more numerous than 
we; or, if he is, he will find by the time when we come 
to close quarters that his numbers are largely casualties. 


CONVERTING THE OLp INro THE New 


If the vision of eight infantry regiments per division 
makes the hair to rise on the head, et the reader imagine 
the difficulties ensuing if we try to reduce the present 
number (four) of regiments in the division. This means 
breaking up old associations, including those of war; 
these old ties are not easily severed, especially in the 
civilian components. If we are to have a smaller division, 
we cannot keep our present four infantry regiments unless 
we reduce their size. If we are going to reduce their size 
we had best do a good job of it and produce a regiment 
appropriate to our history, our peacetime conditions, and 
our real wartime needs. When regiments are made small 
enough to meet these requirements, the result is an in- 
crease in their number. This is desirable in itself for a 
number of reasons. For one thing, it will give the Regular 
Army adequate promotion in time of war and more unit 
command duty for the higher g grades in time of peace. For 
another, the reorganization can be effected by activating 
inactive regiments and by allocating new ones, with 
minimum dislocation of old associations. 


Wuo Gets tHe Mortars 


The infantry should include and control the light can- 
non which are to afford it close support and fight on the 
same ground. Such auxiliary troops should live with the 
troops supported, and become thoroughly acquainted 
with them. They should look to the same infantry com- 
manders for reward and punishment. It would be a sad 
thing if the infantry commander had to bestow reward 
and adjudge punishment by recommendations all the way 
up to division headquarters and then down the artillery 
chain of command to an artillery-battalion commander 
who administered the cannon troops that really fought 
with the doughboy. There is no great objection to man- 
ning such cannon units with artillery personnel provided 


*See “Control,” previously cited. 
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that they are organically part of the infantry organization, 
but the advantages are difficult to discover. 

The reasons rad turning over our infantry cannon to the 
field artillery, as has ‘Wand proposed, seem on analysis to 
be psychological rather than tactical. One ostensible rea- 
son is that the artillery, under its primary mission, should 
control all cannon. But more practical considerations 
would seem to indicate that no arm has an exclusive vested 
interest in any weapon or other agency. Any arm—any 
service—should use any weapon of other instrument 
which meets its needs under its mission. This is the basic 
philosophy of our mechanization and motorization policy. 
Instead of organizing a new arm, as has been done abroad, 
we have decided that all existing arms should use the new 
means according to their needs. 

If the artillery is to employ all cannon, then the Coast 
Artillery, to which antiaircraft defense has been more espe- 
cially confided, should operate all antiaircraft machine guns 

even those on the combat and train vehicles of other 
arms and of all the services. Similarly the infantry, under 
its primary mission of close combat on foot, should do all 
close-in fighting. Then, since the artillery and all other 
rear-area elements must from now on, as the Germans 
recognize, be prepared for close-in all-around defense, a 
special infantry unit for this purpose should be organ- 
ized on the division echelon. It should be decentralized 
by attachment in small groups to all field-artillery bat- 
teries and other rear-area units, in order to protect them. 
This would provide a lot of nice jobs for good infantry- 
men who now enjoy few such privileges. 

Another ostensible reason for the change is that the 
artillery, being charged with “‘close support” of the in- 
fantry, must be given the necessary means. This argu- 
ment depends on using in a literal sense a term whose 
meaning is necessarily relative; for a counter, one might 
turn to the Field Service Regulations, which prescribes 
that artillery is the arm of ‘ ‘relativ ely long-range combat.” 
But accepting “close support” at face me ang the artillery, 
under this thesis, should also take over not only all in- 
fantry cannon, including the light mortars with rifle com- 
panies, but also all machine guns, and perhaps hand 
grenades, This may be assailed as reductio ad absurdum, 
but that in itself proves the point. It is impossible, by 
unimpeachable logic, to reduce an argument to the 
status indicated, unless there is something not altogether 
valid in the original argument. 


Underlying the whole philosophy of the proposed 
change there seems to lurk the idea that infantrymen are 
not professionally prepared or naturally endowed with 
what it takes to operate cannon—even small ones. This 
comforting thought, which some of the brethren in the 
“technical” arms hug to their bosoms, is derived from 
the dear dead days when our army was an Indian-country 
constabulary, and is ascribable to the funny notion still 
prevalent among our people that everything is “techni- 
cal” except the infantry and the cavalry, and that the cav- 
alry is something even more admirable—romantic. These 
ideas are rather common in peace, but they quickly 
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take flight during war. The type of military mic Vic. 
torianism which they represent has disappeared in E\ pe 
where war is too imminent and reality too stern to permit 
harboring these little conceits. 

Infantry men who aid and abet the campaign to cur 
over our cannon to the artillery should remember tha: thy 
poor employment of these weapons in the AEF was not 
as General Pershing testifies, the only ex: ample of lack of 
training. Are we to forget the 1 intervening twenty year; 
that awe been spent in the study and practice of the 
tactics of these weapons? And, remembering that Euro. 
pean infantry handled them well during the World Wa; 
and 1s still charged with their employment, do the pro 
tagonists of the change really think that our infantry can- 
not do what foreign infantry is doing? As to the tech 
nique of ammunition supply- 
shift 
artillery. 


—another argument for th 
the machine gun affords a better analogy than th 

The bicaties are due to bulk and weight an 
can be solved by proper transport, and the critical ie lit 
in the chain of supply is the forward area, which is th: 
infantry’s particular province. 


Wuo Does THE SIGNALLING 


The same fundamentals apply to the question of signal 
communication. Here the analogy with the Medical 
Department, sometimes invoked, is misleading. We have 
proved that our personnel do not need to belong to the 
Signs al Corps in order to provide us with good communics- 
tion service. The proposed system _— the Signal 

Corps would, with certain exceptions, rate all com- 
munications, was tried in the AEF ante ailed. As time 
goes on, the contemplated exceptions will have to lx 
sunntelnil the growing complexity of infantry fire-contro 
communications will call for an exception like that now 
proposed for the field artillery. It may be that with mor: 
practice the AEF system would have succeeded, but the 
present system has not failed us yet, and, so far as sound 
theory is concerned, there appears to be no reason why « it 
should. The argument based on centralized training o 
replacements is obviously invalid. It is no more necessary 
that the Signal Corps include all communications special- 
ists, in order to train them, than that the cavalry should 
include all horsemen, the infantry all machine gunners 
or the Quartermaster Corps all ‘chauffeurs, ouaks, 
bakers. 

Tue Division ARTILLERY 


The division artillery organization is based on infantry 
requirements and on the artillery’s own needs. In respect 
of the first, the present basis of organic allotment is one 
light battery per rifle battalion. Taking the proposed 
double-battalion as equivalent to the rifle battalion, the 
light-artillery complement would remain as at present, 12 
batteries. 

However, an allotment of eight light batteries will usu- 
ally provide one per infantry double-battalion in line 
Even at the crisis of the action, after all reserves have been 
committed, the 
dwindled to the equivalent of eight. 


12 double-battalions will often have 
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r a really-dithcult job, even 12 batteries are woefully 
ina equate. The usual World War artillery support was 
at [cast three times this. It is out of the question to allot 
enough organic artillery to the division to do more than 
inflict delay, effect some harassing, or accomplish a cer- 
tain amount of counterbattery in a pinch—except, of 
course, that the organic division artillery could break up 
or support minor attacks and raids. For any job harder 
than attacking a deployed defense, it is well recognized 
that reinforcements in artillery or tanks must be had from 
higher authority. 

Notwithstanding what has at times seemed to be our 
doctrine, the light artillery cannon, unless present in 
large numbers, ts a poor anti- machine- -gun weapon. On 
the other hand, the machine gun, itself, if properly used, 
is a fine weapon for this purpose." Whether tor defense 
or attack, the real power of the division, except when re- 
inforced with tanks or additional artillery, is in its auto- 
matic arms. The difference in power between eight light 
batteries and twelve is not sufficient to justify allotting 
organic personnel for this purpose; therefore eight bat- 
teries 1s the establishment adopted. 

The artillery (Figure 3) should be organized much as 
at present, except that battalions should have two batteries 
instead of three. This provides a battery for each double- 
battalion of the light infantry regiment supported by each 
artillery battalion. Should the twelve-battery complement 
be adopted, artillery regiments should have three bat- 
talions, one for each light-infantry regiment of the bri- 
gade supported. 

The organization of the division artillery into a brigade 
also meets the needs of the artillery and is in the interests 
of the division as a whole. If practicable, we should avoid 
a situation such that the division-artillery commander 
will frequently be superseded by some regimental com- 
mander coming in with a unit from GHQ reserve. Hence 
the desirability of makirg the division-artillery com- 
mander a brigadier general. A brigade headquarters, also, 


"See Monash and Dravo, cited previously. 
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will afford better facilities for the command of reinforcing 
artillery. Finally, it is desirable that artillery regiments, 
like intantry, and for the same reasons, be small. A good 
field-artillery light brigade can be provided with an es- 
tablishment of about 2 ,500 men. 

One of the great lessons of 1914 was the advantage of 
using medium howitzers well forward, as the Germans 
did, in open warfare. The Germans now seem to con- 
template including medium guns also in the division. 
Their usefulness lies in distant interdiction, thus delaying 
hostile deployment. There will often be use for medium 
artillery with our division. But here again, as in the case 
of machine guns, such weapons can be decentralized to 
the division when needed, and organic assignment on 
higher echelons adds to flexibility of employment. There- 
fore only light artillery is included in this division. 

The light cannon should be mobile. It should have 
a long range, for interdiction; time gained in deployment 
may mean victory. It should have a trajectory such as to 
favor close support and firing over masks. Now, let the 
experts quarrel over types. If either type, alone, will not 
meet the requirements, both guns and howitzers may be 
included. They may be mined by batteries in battalions, 
or by battalions in regiments; there is precedent for either. 


RECONNAISSANCE TROOPS 


A division reconnaissance unit is necessary in a war of 
maneuver. Since its transport is motor, and motors will 
be plentiful, there is no need to assign this, like the pres- 
ent divisional cavalry, to GHQ reserve. It is immaterial 
whether the infantry or cavalry furnishes the personnel 
for this unit, except ‘that to assign it to the cavalry gives 
them an appropriate interest in the division. But by the 
same standard, when they get around to organizing the 
new light division, we infantrymen should supply the 
troops to do the long-drawn- out and desperate fighting 
and to furnish the pivot of maneuver. Cavalrymen now 
regard themselves as having an interest in our division, 
but put up signs on their own which read “Doughboys, 
keep out. This is a little quirk which should be straight- 
ened out. 

Organic inclusion of aviation would be uneconomical. 
Its services can be obtained by attachment or support. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT AND ANTITANK DEFENSE 


All elements of the division must be trained in anti- 
aircraft and antitank defense, and given such means as 
may be made available. In addition, there will be re- 
quired special troops for these missions. 

A battalion of tank destroyers will frequently be need- 
ed. However, it will be capable of operating over wide 
fronts, and general coérdination of antitank defense on 
such fronts will be favored by assigning it to GHQ 


reserve. Much the same is true of antiaircraft artillery. 


CHEMICAL TROOPS AND ENGINEERS 


A small chemical unit should be included for expert 


reconnaissance and degassing. 
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The duties of the division engineers, properly a bat- 
talion, will increase in importance with the increase in 
motors and the necessity of antitank defense. The pro- 
tection of trains may become a primary engineer mission. 


THE SERVICES 


As to transport, it is obviously wrong to permit control 
by an agency which is itself a shipper. Economy also 
calls for correcting the present dispersion. G-4 needs a 
special-staft agency to pool his transport for operation, and 
pooling is also necessary for protection against aircraft and 
fast motor raiders. For similar reasons, field trains should 
be pooled organically on the division echelon. 

The quartermaster should remain responsible for han- 
dling supplies and for repairs as at present, and troops for 
these purposes should be included. 

The ordnance should retain its maintenance company 
and take over control of artillery ammunition supply in 
advance of refilling points as well as in rear. This is now 
the case for infantry ammunition, and the artillery, de- 
prived of its ammunition train, which goes to the new 
transport battalion, should be relieved of its present re- 
sponsibility. Ammunition supply is a true service func- 
tion. 

The medical component of the division will be a bat- 
talion, plus detachments with regiments and separate 
units. In view of the ease with which casualties can now 
be evacuated over great distances, the hospital company 

can be converted into a clearing agency. Additional medi- 
cal establishments can be attached when needed, but when 
the division operates as part of a higher unit, its hos- 
pitalization service can for the most part be readily sup- 
plied, and more economically, 
higher echelons. 

The duties of medical collecting troops are critical as to 
line morale. In the AEF, largely for lack of such person- 
nel, splendid fighting men were lost who might have been 
saved, and others arrived at hospitals with morale gravely 
impaired by their experiences after being wounded and 
i they reached safety. Yet our best replacements are 
returned wounded men, and, after a certain point, they 
are also the most numerous. Most of our collecting was 
done by prisoners, but prisoners are not always available. 
In the Canadian Corps, whose battalions alone had as 

many as 31 medical enlisted men, the evacuation system 
seems to have been prompt, efficient, merciful, and con- 
ducive to high novel 

Motor litters should be devised; they are as practical 
as motor coasters and motor lawn-mowers. Until they are 
available, the basis for allotment of personnel should be 
the four-man litter; two men are not enough. If the prob- 
lem is faced as involving so many litters toiling over such 
and such an area to pick up so many wounded, its realities 
will be apparent. 

Where the importance of this matter has not been recog- 
nized, it is probably because those concerned have not 
been “collected.” By way of cultivating an appreciation 
of this matter, it is suggested that every officer, and cer- 


by troops assigned to 





September-O. 


ADT 


tainly every Regular Army officer, be taken out a 
once and shot—shot in some noncritical but dis 
portion of the anatomy and then left to the tender n 
of an inadequate collecting system. No further d 
stration will be required. Those who have already 
shot should be detailed to do the shooting. 

It seems highly desirable to provide for unified control 
of the services in order to economize their resource: and 
to protect them from hostile aircraft and from motor and 
tank attacks while they go about their duties. Studie: 
have suggested the establishment of a division service 
command, under a general officer. The division would 
then have a communications-zone organization not unlike 
that of a theater of operations. The practicability of this 
procedure | is in doubt, in view of its possibly hampe ring 
the division general staff. In the German army in igi8 
however, there was a similar unified control of the fory ard 
area under the (single) brigade commander, which a: 
rangement seemed to work well. The analogous pro 
cedure as to the rear area therefore deserves full con. 
sideration. 
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Tue Division Cuter oF INFANTRY 


The German World War system of unified command 
in the forward area was based on the presence of a junior 
general officer who commanded all the divisional infantry 
advised the division commander as to its employment 
and on occasion commanded important detachments. |: 
seems strange indeed that the great foot-soldier depart 
ment of our infantry division, the basic type-force on 
which the operations of the division depend, should 
be, as now, the only department within the division which 
does not have its own chief to represent it to the division 
commander in respect of the employment of this arm 
The situation is much the same as in the infantry arm as 
a whole before we obtained a chief of infantry.” 

During the World War the French division had a chie! 
of infantry. He was both a commander and a special- staff 
officer. A similar arrangement now obtains in certain 
foreign armies. 

The objections are two. One is that a divisional chie! 
of infantry is not needed. This can only be based on the 
assumptions (1) that the division commander will always 
be a trained infantryman, or (2) that it is not necessary 
or desirable to be a trained infantryman in order to com- 
mand infantry. Since the first assumption is obviously not 
correct, and the second is exactly the kind of no-need-of 
preparedness fallacy of which we have been trying to cure 
the American people since time was, the objection is not 
valid. 

The second objection is that a division chief of infan 
try would add a link to the chain of command. Ordi 
narily this need not be the case, as the infantry chief can 
be installed at division headquarters like any other special 
staff officer. On occasion, should the division commande: 
wish to put him in command of all the infantry or of 2 
large detachment, as an additional command echelon 


"See “Organization,” 


previously cited. 
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chi: ould of course be done. During the World War the 
Gernans often found this method justified. The division 
chic’ of infantry should be a junior major general or a 
senior brigadier general. 


ComMMAND ELEMENTS 

(he division requires a headquarters, a headquarters 
company including clerks, orderlies, and military police, 
and a signal company. 

The division general staff is by no means its least im- 
rant element. Among the proposals now pending, is 
the abolition of the personnel division of the division 
general staff, and the transfer of its duties to rw adjutant 

gene ral. 

The duties of G-1 are difhcult to portray in peace-time 
eXErcIses, particularly without troops. Nevertheless, where 
ingenuity is applied, a division G-1 can be kept busy, 
even in a Map maneuver. The replacement problem, usu- 
ally neglected, is alone enough for the purpose. We fail to 
realize this in peace, but, more than that, we fail to realize 
that G-1 is really a field soldier, not an office man. 

In the AEF division, G-1, charged among other things 
with supply, found that his paramount interest. But his 
all-important function today relates to morale. Morale is 
the basis of an army’s efficiency; it is especially so with 
us, in view of our training deficiencies and our material 
wants in a great wat. This was remarked upon by Per- 
shing. We can stagger through a war with any reasonable 
kind of organization, and we can expend lives to make up 
for lack of equipment, but if we go short on morale, that 
is the end of the war and of us too. While the division 
commander will of course pay personal attention to this 
matter, that is no excuse for depriving him of expert as- 
sistance; he cannot be everywhere. The i Inspector is gen- 
erally regarded, however improperly, as the forerunner of 
grie; he is no substitute for G-1. Neither is any so-called 

“morale officer,” important as his functions may be. No 
one but a general-staff officer can stand to the division 
commander in the official and personal relationship neces- 
sary for this duty. G-1, dealing with personnel as indi- 
viduals, is the personal representative at the division com- 
mander’s desk and mess-table of each humblest member 
of the command. In no sense does he replace the chain 
of command, but he supplies a personal touch that no 
such chain can supply, because a chain has more than one 
link. 

In the AEF, unfortunately, this link was lacking, prac- 
tically-speaking, in the division and at corresponding 
headquarters in the SOS. In the Zone of the Armies the 
humble fighting man felt himself bedeviled by a succes- 
sion of fault-finders wearing special-staff 1 insignia. Cor- 
rectly, or not, he held firmly to the opinion that these 
gentlemen were conspicuous by their absence when things 
were “hot,” but ubiquitous during quiet periods. The 
sight of an pi se ee aw officer trudging the 
same by-ways, hugging the same holes, and dodging the 
same hardware, would have made for a feeling of com- 
raderie between the line soldier and the brass hat. The 





AEF had no such fellow- -feeling for its higher staffs, and 
just to that extent our ex-service men, returned from 
France, settled down at home with a lamentable amount 
of rancor in their hearts toward their late high command. 

Your competent peacetime adjutant general is often 
exceedingly well equipped for G-1 duty, but he will not 
be able to do both jobs in war. Moreover, his war-time 
successor will be primarily a clerical and administrative 
expert; he cannot be expected to be always an all-around 
military man. He must be a desk-man, bound to his 
ofice-chair. The division G-1, on the other hand, should 
be a fighting soldier carrying his life daily in his hands. 
If he gets killed in the course of his work, he can perhaps 
make no greater contribution to his division. Nothing 
is more helpful to morale than a reasonable number of 
casualties among the general staff. A feeling of equality 
of risk is a fine thing * the troops. 

We do a great deal of profitable war-planning in peace- 
time, but it would not be amiss to spend more time, all 
the way up to the War College, on the practical phases of 
our knottiest problems. After twenty years, we think 
now. that we have solved the problem ‘of decorations and 
awards. Other difficulties remain unsolved: our straggler 
problem; our “pga of maintaining good order among 
American civilians wearing the uniform in time of war, 
while still keeping them contented and happy. We can 
hardly have too many qualified G-1's. A good G-1 at 
each division and, more than that, at each important in- 
stallation of the communications zone and the zone of 
the interior, can heal many a sore in the next emergency 


before the wound begins to fester. 


Roorten IN THE Past But READY FoR THE FUTURE 


A division like the foregoing can be set up with 14,000 
men (Figure 3). Though largely motorized, it is not 
mechanized; lack of armored Ka makes it imprac- 
ticable to include many of them organically, and for the 
tume being they must come from GHQ reserve. This 
division can be so skeletonized in peace-time that it can 
train as a unit and quickly assume full strength, without 
undue expansion, in war. Its structure is not based on 
clichés accepted because long repeated, but on practical 
considerations which have already been tested. With the 
exception of matters which can only receive their real test 
in the next war, all important elements have been weighed 
in the balance of actual hostilities and found not wanting. 


General Pershing, when he emerged from his own test 
in France, left on record his view that our need is for a 
small, handy division. Evolved during the World War 
by every belligerent European Power, such a division 
has been undergoing constant test abroad ever since. So 
far as the proposed division departs from European prac- 
tice, it does so because it is representative of American 
needs. It is based on our own experience, and not only 
in our last war, but in all our history of wars and warring. 

That is what our division ought to be, because it is in- 
tended to win American wars. 
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prototype in the Russian general Suvorov. By 
this I do not mean that the wees in partook 
of the moral grandeur of the Frenchman, 
but merely that in the above qualities 
Foch more nearly resembled Suvorov 
than any other commander of whom 
we have knowledge. The latter 
was not, taking it all in all, a great 
man, though efforts have been 
made to prove him one. He cer- 











tainly had flashes of genius, but 
“Next to 
Frederick the Great, Napoleon 
and Wellington, unquestion- 
ably the greatest solc lier of the 





to describe him as 








last half of the eighteenth cen- 





tury” as has Tetg claumed for 





him, is to rate him too high. 





Three- -quarters mountebank “all 
buffoon, he paradoxic ally owed much 
of his success to this side of his char- 







acter. For his untutored peasant soldiers 
were of the type to whom theatricality 
appealed. By this curious bond Suvoroy 
held the allegiance and confidence of 
his troops. 
not entirely * 







Bot his eccentricity was 
“put on” 





for the benefit 
his troops; he extended his but- 
foonery to the intimacy of his own table and closet. 
A whole book could be filled with the relation of his 
antics. When the British Ambassador, Lord Minto came 
to pay him a visit of ceremony, dressed in full ceremonial 
attire, he was astounded to be greeted by a little wizened 
old man, attired solely in a pair of scarlet breeches and 
an extremely dirty white shirt. The English Lord de- 
scribes gravely in his despatch to the Foreign Office how 
this repulsive object waltzed up to him, seized him in 
both arms and planted a hearty kiss on each cheek; he 
solemnly adds that with great difficulty he avoided being 
saluted on the lips also! The 
spectacle must have been comi- 
cal in the extreme. Somewhat 
similar was the occasion when 
a distinguished foreigner of 


















An Eighteenth Century Foc: 






By LIEUTENANT COLONEL A. H. BURNE, D.S.O. 


Ik ITT BE AGREED that the leading mulitary attributes 
of Marshal Foch were a passionate belief in the virtues of 
the offensive, the power of morale and the belief that firm- 
ness of will- power commands victory, then he had his 


















Alexander Vasilievich Suvorov, 
Count Suvorov Rimnisky, 
Prince Italsky. 


“Attack, strike, cut down, 


hurra, drums, music!” 


* 


great stature was presented to the little man. Wit 
the slightest hesitation Suvorov jumped on to a chai 
from cob point of vantage he was enabled to indul; 
his desired osculation. No wonder he did not appe 

English tastes and sensibilities; and it is not sur 
prising that Minto roundly designated him 


an ignorant designing mountebank” and 
in ‘ll more drastic terms 


“the most 
perfect Bedlamite that was ever al 
lowed at large”; while Wickham 
the English envoy, wrote sum 
marily: ‘“This man can never agait 
be employed in command.” 

was he. How then can we dar 

to couple his name with that of 
Marshal Foch? At the outset it 
must be conceded that the abov. 
quoted strictures were occasior 
ed at the end of his final and 

most harassing campaign, when 
Suvorov was in his seventiet! 
year —a disastrous campaign to 
which his phy sical and mental 
powers had not proved equal: in 
deed at the climax he completely 
broke down and burst into tears. We 
can start, with a certain physical resem 

blance between the two commanders 

The portrait in Mr. Blease’s biography 

(the only English biography WE pos- 

sess ) does not bring this out but the 

os ‘orres pondence of W. Wickham, the 
British envoy, contains an engraving that is full of “‘char- 
acter.” There is a well thindiel head, penetrating eyes 
large mobile mouth and firm jaw. The note of eccentricity 
is present in the appearance of his hair, which bears mor 
resemblance to the plume of a cockatoo than to anything 
else. Both men were also small of stature. 

But it is in the man’s utterances, both oral and written, 
rather than in his personal appearance, that his resem 
blance to the great Frenchman 1s most in evidence. Both 
commanders were in the habit of expressing themselves 
in short staccato stabs, verging at times on incoherence 


And not only the manner but 
the matter was similar. C 

sider the following passages, 
taken almost at random from 
Suvorov,s utterances and writ- 
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inv». “The true law of the art of war is to fall direct upon 
the enemy.” Thus he expresses his burning faith in the 
1c of the offensive. Throughout his campaigns he 
n\ariably took the offensive, till it became almost a fetish 
wit) him. “Shoot rarely, and when you do, aim. With 
the bayonet strike hard; the bullet misses, the bayonet 
. not. The bullet’s a fool, the bayonet’s a fine lad. 

Never pull up in an attack.” “The word ‘halt’ not 
to be used. It 1s neither for drill nor battle. Attack, strike, 
cut down, hurra, drums, music!” This astonishing sen- 
rence occurs in his instructions to the troops at the outset 
of his most successful campaign—that of 1799 in Italy. 

His belief in the power and importance of morale was 
at least as strong as that of Foch. Imbue your men with 
the belief that they are more powertul than their op- 
ponents and all the rest is easy. When it was represented 
co him in the course of his forced march to the Trebbia 
that his companies had dwindled from 100 to 40 in num- 
bers, he merely exclaimed: “Only 4o to a company? 
Macdonald [his French opponent] will only have 20! 
Forward. Victory! Hurra!” 

But not only did he inculcate into his men the blind 
belief that they could not be defeated; he impregnated his 
own mind with the same almost fanatical conviction. No- 
where was this trait better exhibited than at the battle of 
the Trebbia—the finest achievement of his career. It 
therefore merits careful examination. In June, 1799, 
Suvorov had concentrated the bulk of his army at Ales- 
sandria on the Po, expecting to be attacked by Moreau 
from the south. But on the 13th he heard that Macdonald 
was advancing from the east, and there was imminent 
danger of his being crushed between the two French 
armies, operating on exterior lines. Suvorov instantly 
decided to attack Macdonald before the two Frenchmen 
could get within combining distance—the correct strat- 
egy of course for an army acting on interior lines. He car- 
ual out his decision with characteristic energy and speed. 
Pressing forward the next morning, and crossing the field 
that was destined exactly a year later to be the scene of 
the great battle of Marengo, he marched with implacable 
tenacity of purpose. Men fell with exhaustion by the 
roadside, but Suvorov galloped up and down the column, 
screaming: “Forward! Forward! Forward! The head 
doesn’t wait for the tail!” His men, partaking of his own 
infectious spirit and determination, strode onward and 
actually reached the battlefield, 53 miles away, in 36 
hours. If ever the French proverb: “Tel chef, telle troupe’ 
was justified it was here. Marching straight into action 
Suvorov threw Macdonald back across the Trebbia before 
evening. But next morning Macdonald returned to the 
attack, and fierce fighting, indecisive in result, lasted all 
day. On the third day Macdonald once more attacked, 
and this time things went badly for the Russians. “All 
seemed lost. Rosenberg galloped up to Suvorov, who was 
lying on a great stone in shirt, breeches and boots. “Try 
and pick up this stone,’ said the Field Marshal. ‘You 
cannot! No more can you make Russians retreat!’ He 
told Rosenberg not to withdraw a single step and sent an 


- 


f= 


order to Melas to push forward on the left.” How like 
Foch at the Marshes of St. Gond, or at the First Battle of 
Ypres! 

By nightfall stalemate had set in, and Suvorov’s troops 
were utterly exhausted. His reaction to this situation was 
to congratulate his generals on their third “victory” and 
to declare that on the morrow they would give } Macdonald 
his third lesson—teminiscent of the best Foch tradition. 

But during the night alarming news came in. Moreau 
was coming up in the rear, and his patrols were only 25 
miles distant. Next day they might even gain touch 
with Macdonald. What was to be done? There were 
three possible courses: (1) To make one last effort to drive 
Macdonald back, before Moreau could arrive. (2) To 
leave a covering force in touch with Macdonald, and go 
to meet Moreau. (3) To cross to the north bank of the 
River Po, and endeavour with its protection to extricate 
his army while yet there was ume. 

The third course seems the most prudent one under the 
circumstances but it was not in Suvorov’s nature to retreat. 
Had he not, only a few days previously, sent written in- 
structions to Bagration which included the sentence “Do 
you unlearn the troops how to retreat’? Suvorov there- 
fore decided on the renewal of the offensive; again adopt- 
ing the sound strategical course for an army on interior 
lines he decided to finish with his present opponent 
before turning against the new one. On the morrow, 
therefore, the battle was to be resumed. But when morn- 
ing came the French army had vanished! Suvorov had 
won the greatest victory of his career by sheer moral de- 
termination. Possibly Foch had this example in mind 
when he emitted his dictum: “A battle won is one in 
which one refuses to acknowledge oneself defeated.” 

Before concluding I cannot resist the temptation to give 
a few more examples of the utterances of this picturesque 
and remarkable individual. The following so closely re- 
sembles one of Napoleon’ s most famous maxims (‘‘For- 
tune is a woman, etc.) that it seems almost impossible 
that the Corsican cannot have been acquainted with it. 
“Fortune has a bald occiput, and a few dangling locks 
on her forehead. She travels like lightning—fail to catch 
her locks, never again will she return.’” Suvorov was fond 
of classical allusions; on one occasion he addressed a sur- 
geon whose skill was not of a high order with the terse 
adjuration: ““Cease to enrich Charon!” 

He suffered much from the wobblings and interference 
of civilian War Councils, and his opinion of them seems 
to have been not dissimilar to that of Haig and Robertson. 

“Projectors” he called these amateur strategists. “Would 
that I had full power to take advantage of circumstances, 
and no one would interfere, especially those who have 
not served in war—Projectors. Take away their pens, 
paper and factiousness. Mollycoddles and pat-talkers!’ 

But Haig or Pershing would not have been so rude! 

Human personality 1 is a texture woven of many threads, 
and if we can divorce from our minds the vision of 
Suvorov the buffoon we shall find in Suvorov the soldier 
much that is of abiding value to the military student. 














VITALIZE THE MAP PROBLEM 


Ry Major John ¥. Rurns, INFANTRY 


And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought . 
—Hanmlet. 

THE entire scheme of military education as we have 
evolved it rests on the map problem. Say what we please 
about a balanced diet of map maneuvers, command post 
exercises, terrain exercises and the like, it is in terms of 
the map problem that the student thinks. He even tries 
to convert a terrain exercise into a map problem. There- 
fore ic 1s plain that no matter what we 
teach from the platform or in the field, 
the map problem teaching session is go- 
ing to inculcate its own lesson and if 
this lesson differs from established doc- 
trine, so much the worse for the doc- 
trine. Unfortunately for the student we 
concentrate on the examination side of 
the map problem, forgetting that its teaching function 1s 
more important. 

There are several objections to this type of map problem. 
For one thing it omits the psycholo 
markedly affect battle. 


gical factors which so 
The result 1s that we subtly in- 
doctrinate the student with the idea that psychological 
factors are negligible. Three or more school years dealing 
wholly with the mechanics and the physical factors of 
battle can not be overcome by a few platform lectures on 
the importance of the psychological factors of war. Any- 
one who thinks that it can does not understand the human 


mind. 


The mind is a complicated affair, certainly, but this 
much can be said with assurance: A thing that is learned 
by a process of reasoning never carries with it the sense 
of certitude that surrounds an idea acquired by a process 
of indoctrination. An indoctrinated idea has all the certi- 
tude of an article of faith. Therefore, while it is not 
difficult to convince a graduate of the schools that a tactical 
doctrine should be modified, it is next to impossible to 
convince him of the true value of the psychological factors 
of war. 

But the map problem teaching session also stands in- 
dicted on another count—this time in the very field of 
geometrical war which it tries so punctiliously to cover. 
It teaches tactics but forgets the value of time. 
examine this matter. 


Let us 


Two to four hours are spent on a map problem whereas 
in war a solution would usually have to be reached in 
minutes. The tedious, involved estimate of the situation 
which must be ground out and presented for marking, 
indicates to many that this long drawn out process of 
reaching a decision is the natural method. This is a serious 
error for it tends to form a peacetime habit that will be 


impracticable in war. That is the menace of map problem 


VIVIVIIFIFVIIGIIIIFIIFGIIFII07 
War is a thing of 
rapid adjustments 


VIFIIIIFIFIFIFIFIFIFIFIFVIG 


War demands the ability to make ; 
sound decisions quickly rather than ultra-refined 
sions slowly. The emph asis should be on speed. Be: 
decision half right given in time than one wholly 
given too late. 

The latest publication on combat orders from the ( 
mand and General Staff School states, “Time dominate: 
war. No other element can compare with it in in 
The situation confronting a command is fixed { 
the moment and any action to be take: 
to meet it must be taken quickly.” 


instruction. 


tance. 


This statement is correct and always 
has been, but its truth will become 
more apparent as the use of mechanized 
and motorized forces become more gen 
eral. What is the value of high- speed 
troops if they are geared to Lae. “speed 
leaders? And yet we are breeding low- speed leaders! 

It is often stated that modern war is so complicated 
that to evaluate all the factors and take the proper action 
requires much time. That may be true, but true or not 
the fact remains that a commander will only get the 
time the enemy gives him and within that time he must 
make his decid. That is why it is necessary to develop 
commanders who will not spend hours pondering over a 
situation that demands action in minutes. 

As a matter of fact the first thing a commander must 
decide is how much time he has at his disposal to make 
a decision. If he has only minutes, then his decision must 
be given in minutes even if it commit an army corps to 
action. Time and the enemy wait for no man. A decision 
must be made, for good or bad, and action taken promptly 
or the enemy will ‘aul and thereby present arr entirely 
new problem. If the commander spends too much time 
studying this new turn of events he will probably be 
struck again before he acts. Actually, the slow thinker re- 
linquishes the initiative before battle is joined. Thereafter, 
even if he could speed up his decisions—which he cannot 

he would always be one step behind the enemy. 

Another serious defect in the current map problem lies 
in the fact that the student is almost invariably told when 
he must act. Thus the problem does something for the 
hy pothetical commander that war never does: it tells him 
that the time has arrived when he must make a decision. 
In battle, this in itself is one of the most difficult problems 
to resolve; yet in the problem room it is completely 
ignored. 

On the whole, then, our map problem technique has 
little relation to the technique that must be employed by 
a successful commander in the field. Since this is so, we 
should try to adapt it to field conditions. Can this be 
done? Well, let’s see. 

In common with the present problem the new one 
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37 VITALIZE THE MAP PROBLEM 


ll give the student ample time to read himself thor- 

ohiy into the situation. However, the new type prob- 

m will be designed to preclude the use of any of this 

e to arrive at a decision. This will be done by with- 

‘ing all details giving a clue to the requirement and 

yuirement itself until the end of des Tenciiccietion 

sriod. Then, and not until then, will the student have 

data necessary for making a sound decision. Time 

oll be taken from the moment this information is issued. 

The student should be allowed no more time for his de- 

cision than would be available to a commander in the 
ield confronted by a like situation. 

Ic is true that during the familiarization period students 
will attempt to G-2 the requirement and come to a tenta- 
tive decision. But overindulgence in this practice can be 
easily discouraged by seeing to it that the information 
furnished with the requirement frequently puts a new 
complexion on the situation. For instance, the additional 
information might indicate that the enemy line extends 
farther to the flank than originally supposed, or that the 
enemy has been heavily reinforced. Either of these things 
would play havoc with a decision arrived at during the 
familiarization period. They might, for example, change 
a tentative decision to attack to one to defend. On the 
other hand, information given out with the requirement 
might cause a tentative decision to defend to be changed 
to one to attack. 

A little experience of this sort and the student will 
abandon any attempt to solve a static situation in favor of 
studying a dynamic one. “What will I do in this case?” 

“What if I should meet the enemy well to this flank?” 
“Suppose he is not at the place reported, but here, there 
—what will I do then?” These and similar questions will 
be constantly before him and he will study his map with 
them in mind. Then he will be doing just what a com- 
mander must do in the field—studying the terrain in con- 
nection with all known factors, realizing that some un- 
known factor may bob up that will upset any precon- 
ceived ideas. Thus, he will come to view tactical problems 
as the unstable situations they are, and this, of course, 
will foster the ability to meet and solve the sudden and 
unexpected developments of combat. Furthermore, this 
procedure will drive home the fact that a situation can 
be completely disrupted by one small factor. 

The problems should be clean-cut. They should in- 
volve no hairline decisions. They should stress rapid ad- 
justment to a new situation and a rapid decision. When 
plans of action are required, finespun affairs must not be 
expected. If the plan is generally correct, precisely stated, 
without straddles and within the time limit, the solution 
is sound. A better solution could be demanded if more 
time were allowed, but why worry about niceties possible 
only in the map problem room? Finally, since time will 
be strictly limited in campaign, a decision not reached 
in the time allotted should be considered unsatisfactory. 

Note that this method reverses the present one, for it 
will burn into the students’ minds that war is a thing of 
rapid adjustments and rapid decisions. The student may, 
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and will, make minor errors in his tactics. These will be 
pointed out to him in the discussion of the problem. But 
no amount of discussion will ever induce him to neglect 
the time element in order to produce a tactical master- 
piece. He will learn to decide on a solution that will work 
and then put it immediately into effect. This is far better 
than searching for the perfect solution while the minutes 
tick away. 

“Ask me for anything,” said Napoleon, “but time.” 
Again, in discussing a battle where fifteen minutes had 
made the difference between victory and defeat, he re- 
marked that he had noted that it was always these small 
units of time that decided battles. 

The system just outlined still has a major defect. It 
tells the student that a decision must be made at once. 
Yet the most difficult part of any problem is to know 
when to make a decision. True, if the enemy has the 
initiative you do not have to worry about this. You will 
be so busy parrying his blows that decisions will be 
forced out of your mouth by the iron hand at your throat. 
But if you have the initiative and a fair idea of what you 

want to do, when do you initiate the action? The tend- 
ency is to temporize, to wait for more accurate informa- 
tion, more troops, more ammunition—something—any- 
thing to delay the fateful moment. Actually this is a 
psy chological fear—a fear of making the fateful decision 
to risk all in one blow. 

The question then is this: Can our map problem be so 
modified that it will not indicate to the student that the 
time has come to make a decision? Can we so change it 
that he has a chance to vacillate, to hesitate, to temporize, 
and then penalize him for this action? Let's see. 

Suppose, after the preliminary familiarization period a 
slip is handed out which gives a piece of information ma- 
terially changing the situation, just as in the first type 
problem; but that is all. The student is not called upon 
tor the decision of General A. Perhaps General A with 
this information should make a decision and perhaps not. 
It is up to the student to decide. At intervals thereafter 
other slips containing information that would naturally 
turn up within the time interval are distributed; a minute 
or so before each information slip is passed out, the in- 
structor rings a warning bell. This will indicate that the 
student has one or two minutes in which to turn in his 
decision before a new information slip is passed out. At 
the end of this brief period a second bell will ring and all 
students who have not turned in their papers will receive 
another information slip. This procedure is kept up dur- 
ing an entire period allotted to the problem. The in- 
structor marks on each paper the time at which it is 
turned in. 

The faculty, of course, will have calculated beforehand 
when the student will have enough information to make 
a decision. If he makes it too early he is penalized; if he 
makes it too late he receives a cold U. 

This type of map problem does more than test the 
intellectual and tactical ability of the student. It tests cer- 
tain moral and emotional qualities that our present sys- 
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tem can never reach—in fact certain qualities which, so 
far as our schooling is concerned, might be regarded as 
nonexistent. Yet in war these qualities are everything. 

For instance, the rash fellow will dash headlong into 
his decision without waiting for essential data. The man 
who can not stand pressure, and this type problem will 
produce great mental pressure, will hastily reach a decision 
so that the agony of waiting may be over. The vacillator 
will oscillate between plans until the time comes when 
plans are no longer of value—the enemy has the initia- 
tive. This will also happen to the logical, intellectual 
soldier who expects to move only when every fact 1s 
nailed down, as in a historical study. 

But midway between the two extremes will be the 
group of men who can see calmly even under stress; who 
realize that war is a rough affair; who judge the situation 
as a whole; who do not expect to make letter perfect de- 
cisions and pe rfect plans, but workable ones; wko know 
the value of time and add it to their tactical equation. 
These withstanding the mental and emotional 
pressure and calculating their time to a nicety, will pon- 
der on their problem carefully. Beyond such a point they 
‘With a rough tentative de- 
cision in mind they bide their time until sufficient infor- 
mation is at hand to clarify the situation and permit them 
to act quickly, accurately, and vigorously. Under the 
strain of waiting they can still think cooly—clearly. 
These men are the potential combat commanders. 


men, 


know they dare not delay. 


It is not to be expected that all the students who do 
well in the old type problem will do well in the new one. 
It is possible that some great surprises will occur. Very 
probably some mediocre student under the old system will 
star under the new one. For the new system is testing 
more than intelligence and rightly so, for there are other 
qualities that rank higher than intelligence on the battle- 
field. 

The mental activity required in this type of map prob- 
lem is more nearly akin to the activity demanded in com- 
bat than any problem we have. It will not be easy on the 
solver. So those who believe that mental anguish is neces- 
sary in map problems can rest easy on that score. But the 
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mental anguish will serve to inculcate combat meth 
thinking rather than historical research methods. 
There is no question that problems of this ty p 
take a good bit out of the student. Unquestionab| 
first few will leave most students lost and a little par 
—burt, then, so will war. However, after a time fa 
will come and that facility will stand the student in 
stead when the problem room gives way to the battle 


some may think that our standard ap 


Of course, 
problem is eminently correct, for it has been carefull; 
“aie during a score or more of years. But the ver 
fact that its form has not changed materially i in a quart 
of a century should lead one to question it. Have we ; 
instructional form practically perfect, hence the lack 
ch: ange? Or have we allowed ourselves to get into a rut? 

Whatever the answer may be this much ts clear: Mar 
problems as given have no relation to reality, and they 
prevent the growth of leadership and the development 
of combat thinking. 

They inculcate the very faults that the World War 
indicated were all too prevalent in our army. The war. 
wise Germans saw them, but no quicker than our own 
General Headquarters. In simple, vigorous language Gen- 
eral Pershing late in the war summed the whole matter 
up when he said, “Platoon, company, and battalion com- 
manders when confronted by a situation, must not vacil- 
late between conflicting solutions while searching for the 
ideal, but promptly determine upon a reasonable pro- 


cedure and ACT. In case of doubt adopt the bolder 
solution.” 

There, pithily expressed, is a doctrine evolved from first 
hand AM during the smoke and turmoil of the 

World War. It has a soldierly ring to it and a great soldier 
backing it. But in our school instruction we have neglect- 
ed it almost entirely. How far we have departed from its 
tenets is indicated by this: Would anyone offer the above 
extract as advice to a student entering a school and anxious 
to make good grades? There is a thought that will bear 
studying. 

*Notes on Recent Operations No. 3; Meuse-Argonne, 
graph 2; General Headquarters AEF, Oct. 12, 1918. 
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THE EFFICIENCY of an army varies directly as does the efficiency of its infantry. An 
inefficient infantry makes an inefficient army no matter how highly efficient the 


other arms may be. 
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CANNAE IN THE COW PENS 


By Major H. W. Caygill, INFANTRY 


CAME sun-up of the 17th of January, 1781. Out of the 
early morning mists came Tarleton, marching across the 
pasture lands accompanied by his red-coated dragoons, the 
scourge of the Southland. 

And there, awaiting the British onslaught, stood Mor- 
gan with his 1,000 Continentals and militiamen, their 
collective back to a broad, unfordable, unbridged stream! 
Promoted to brigadier general a few months before, Mor- 
gan had recently arrived in the Carolinas preceded by a 
resounding reputation won in the North at Quebec, Free- 
man’s Farm and Bemis Heights. This fame embraced not 
only gallantry in action and amazing endurance in field 
campaigning, but unusual tactical perspicacity and “‘fer- 
tility in resources during periods of great danger.” Here 
was Morgan displaying his martial “fertility” by brazenly 
violating that cardinal principle—dare we say rule?—of 
warfare, “Never fight with your back to an unfordable 
stream.” 

Tarleton’s activities had not forced the selection of the 
American defensive position, nor had the element of time. 


Morgan’s back-to-the-river decision was willful. He 
wanted an obstacle to his rear which would prevent the 
flight of his untried, unreliable militia units. “As to re- 
treat,” to quote Morgan’s own words, “it was the very 
thing I wished to cut off all hope of.” How much better, 
he reasoned, a natural obstacle to the rear than the erection 
of a wall of soldiers to shoot down those who broke from 
the ranks to flee the field of battle. ““When men are forced 
to fight, they will sell their lives dearly.” 

The outcome of the 1781 battle was fortunate for the 
reputation of Daniel Morgan. Had Tarleton prevailed, 
service school welkins of the present era would ring with 
presentations of the Cow Pens fracas as a harrowing his- 
torical illustration of the violation of a principle so dear 
to the military heart. 

The field of battle was a sparsely wooded area lying 
south and west of the Broad River. The cattle enclosure 
from which the locality gained the name of the Cow Pens 
—was sufficiently clear of underbrush to permit the skirm- 
ishing of foot soldiers and the free maneuver of mountéd 
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Sharpshooters were to make every effort to assure the 
retirement from active service of all Redcoat officers 


men. This was pleasing to the eye of the dashing cavalry- 
man, Tarleton, to whom “there could be no better” field 
for action than this cattle grazing area. Within the Cow 
Pens rose two small hills, 
observation to the south. 

Morgan selected the forward rise of the southern hill 
for his main battle position. To the east he placed his 
stalwart Maryland Continentals, in the center the seasoned 
Virginia militiamen whose combat standards closely ap- 
proximated those of the Marylanders, on the right (west) 
a company of Georgia volunteers. This line of some 300 
yards, held by about 430 troops, was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Howard. Howard was directed to hold if 
possible when the British attacked; if forced back, to re- 
tire north to the second rise, prepared at any time during 
such withdrawal to face about and attack... 


One hundred fifty yards to Howard's front were posted 
in extended order 300 militiamen of questionable reliabil- 
ity, under Colonel Pickens, of unquestioned trustworthi- 
ness. Morgan ordered these troops to hold their fire until 
the British advanced to within fifty yards, then to fire two 
carefully aimed rounds. Thereafter Pickens was to permit 
his militiamen to fall back—run, if they so desired— 
around the east flank of the Maryland regulars to the 
cover of the reverse slope of the northern hill. There they 
were to recover breath and poise, assemble, reform, and be 


the southernmost dominating 


prepared for prompt offensive action around the night 
Hank. 

Sull farther to the front, some 150 yards to the south 
of Pickens’ line, 150 selected militia riflemen were placed 
in an irregular skirmish line under Majors Cunningham 
and McDowell. Instructions were to seek cover of trees 
and bushes, to withhold fire until Tarleton’s troops were 
within effective range, then to fall back firing at will 
from cover to Pickens’ line. As an additional mission these 
sharpshooters were to make every effort to assure the per- 
manent retirement from active service of all Redcoats 
adorned with officers’ insignia. 

On the reverse slope of the hill nearest the Broad River, 
under cover and out of range of Tarleton’s cannon, was 
Morgan’s reserve awaiting umely employment—Colonel 
William Washington’s 125 cavalry men. 

The perversity of Morgan’s nature when concerned 
with observance of the most elemental tactical principles 
again came to the fore. He made no provision whatsoever 
for flank protection. “As to covering my wings, I knew 
my adversary.” Tarleton would barge forward in a frontal 
attack. So what? 

Morgan probably would have been hard put to give 
definition to his quite extraordinary defensive formation at 
the Cow Pens. Employing present day terminology we 
might state that it smacked unquestionably of “‘defense in 
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dept!.” had all the essential elements of the “mobile de- 
fense flirted outrageously with * ‘step by step defense” 
and as as predetermined an “‘active TVefcnse” as military 
histor’ affords. 

Ov came Tarleton. His troops, exceeding in number 
chose of Morgan by a scant 100, for several hours had been 
scumling over muddy roads and wading through swollen 
creeks. But the Redcoats were hardy, disciplined regulars. 
Little rest did these veterans require. Time, too, was work- 
ing a gainst the British, or so thought Tarleton, for he had 
been led to believe that additional militiamen were 
hastening to reinforce Morgan. 

Brooking no delay, Tarleton attacked at sunrise. On 
the British right were 360 infantrymen of the Legion, on 
the left 200 of the 7th Regiment. Cavalry troops of fifty 
each were posted on the exposed flanks of the assaulting 
line, which was accompanied by Tarleton’s two die 
pound cannon. Echeloned to the left rear of the 7th Regi- 
ment were the 200 foot-soldiers of the 71st Regiment, 
initially in reserve. Also in reserve, centrally located, were 
200 dragoons under Tarleton’s personal command. 

The skirmishers in the forward line of American sharp- 
shooters fired as instructed and withdrew in good order to 
Pickens’ line, shooting from cover as they retreated. Be- 
fore their fire fell several British officers. Tarleton’s troops 
advanced frontally against Pickens’ militia line. The 
Broad River seriously limiting suitable retreating terrain 
there remained nothing for the militiamen to do but hold. 
This they did with surprising steadiness. They let loose 
with the two rounds prescribed by Morgan with sufficient 
effect momentarily to cause the Redcoats to waver. Then 
the backwoodsmen broke and streamed around the Ameri- 
can left to the rear. Omen of coming success, exulted 
Tarleton. 

Tarleton approached Howard's line, displacing forward 
lus two three-pounders. “The fire on both sides was well 
supported and produced much slaughter,’ reported the 
British commander. The battle on the main front now 
being fairly stabilized, Tarleton ordered his 71st Regiment 
forward for a close-in envelopment of the American night. 
At the same time his 200 dragoons were directed to move 
to the left of the 71st Regiment prepared to completely 
outflank Howard's right. 

The Georgia and Virginia militiamen on the west flank 
wavered before the onset by the 71st Regiment. Morgan, 
his lank endangered, ordered a short withdrawal to the 
northeast by his two right flank units, thus refusing the 
imperiled flank. In their new position the militia were 
directed to hold until Pickens, his troops already reform- 
ing, should counter-attack from the north. 

Howard, uninformed of Morgan’s instructions, noted 
the retrograde movement of his nght. Concluding that 
his superior had directed the withdrawal of the entire 
bartle line, the general contingent movement anticipated 





in Morgan's initial orders, Howard ordered the retreat of 
his left. 

The Continentals had broken! Victory, concluded 
Tarleton. As his foot soldiers exulting surged forward 
shouting “Remember the Boston tea party, ” or words to 
that effect, Tarleton ordered his awe- inspiring dragoons 
to charge and overwhelm the American right. 

Then Canna! Galloping around Morgan's left came 
Washington and his 125 horsemen. Sweeping aside the 
troop of British dragoons which was attempting to follow 
up the apparent successes on the west, trampling under 
hoof the King’s infantrymen who were pressing forward 
against Howard's Continentals, Washington charged 
straight for Tarleton’s cannon. Simultaneously, on Mor- 
gan’s orders, his main battle line suddenly faced about, 
delivered a deadly volley at thirty yards and with the 
bayonet charged ‘their astounded opponents. To clinch 
victory came Pickens’ militia, smashing from the north 
into the flank of the dragoons and the startled 71st. 


Panic ensued. Surrounded and under cross fire British 
individuals and units threw down arms and surrendered. 
The ever intrepid Tarleton, gathering about him a few 
courageous horsemen, made a valiant but vain attempt to 
restore order and save the guns, the cannoneers of which 
had fallen before Washington's cavalry charge. Tarleton 
himself escaped from the field only after a boot-to-boot 
encounter with Colonel Washington i in which the Brit- 
isher received a saber slash in the hand, the American a 
pistol shot in the knee. 

In killed, wounded, and unwounded prisoners, Tarleton 
left behind him eighty per cent of his original force, some 
830 all told—truly it had been a “battle of annihilation.” 
The victors’ spoil was two standards, two cannon, rhirty- 
five wagons, 100 horses, and over 800 muskets—no mean 
bag of loot for a force smaller than a now-a-days infantry 
battalion. 

Morgan’s losses were twelve killed, sixty wounded. 

Morgan knew his human material and how to use it; 
Morgan knew his opponent and how to play with him. 
How inviting and subtle a trap he set before the unwary 
Tarleton—fragrant cheese in the form of the fleeing 
militia, one steel jaw forged from Colonel Washington’s 
dashing horsemen, the other from Pickens’ militia who, 
discarding their cheese-like role behind a hill, completely 
encircled the field of battle to arrive, a vengeful host, on 
scheduled time at the crucial spot to strike the knockout 
blow. 

A Canna, won in an hour! 
posed and a river to the rear. 


And won with flanks ex- 


Hilaire Belloc states: “‘It is a maxim as old as war never 
to fight with one’s back to a river.” He coyly adds: “To 
which the great masters add, ‘Except when one feels in- 
clined.’ ’ 














ARMORED FORCES 


PART ONE 
By 


Major General Heins Guderian, German Army" 


A MILITARY CONFLICT 
ceivable without the participation of air and armored 
forces. As early as 1919, General Buat of the French 
Army expressed his reaction to the experiences of the 
World War in the following words: 


of the future is incon- 


Of the two elements of tactics, only fire power profited by the 
invention of the machine. In fact, mechanical aid proved so 
helpful to fire power that mobility in combat ceased almost 
completely. The horse was virtually eliminated. Fighting was 
carried on from trenches. The soldier could move only when 
all firearms of the opponent were silenced. However, with the 
appearance of the motor on the battlefield, mobility has regained 
its full importance. The infantry company of the line hence- 
forth will be a tank company, though this does not mean that 
the foot soldier will disappear altogether. The automatic weap- 
on designed for killing human beings will give way to the auto- 
matic weapon intended for the destruction of armored vehicles. 


The tremendous strides made since the World War in 
the technical development of the air service and the mech- 
anized arm have greatly added to their importance. Their 
effect on theories and plans, on strategy and tactics, is in- 
creasingly felt. Therefore, it is the natural desire of the 
older arms to become better acquainted with their young- 
er relatives. 

In this article we shall illustrate the organization and 
tactics employed by today’s armored forces and examine 
their influence upon the other arms when cooperating 
with them. 

We may base our study on the fact that the mechanized 
arm is divided into two main groups, reconnaissance 
forces and combat forces. 


MECHANIZED RECONNAISSANCE FORCES 


Reconnaissance calls for highly mobile, flexible and 
easily-handled units that possess a wide radius of action 
and good means of communication. Reconnaissance forces 
must observe and report to a maximum, without being 

observed themselves. Therefore, the smaller the recon- 
naissance element and the more readily it lends itself to 
concealment, the easier the accomplishment of its mission 
will be. It must possess enough fighting power to be 
capable of defeating any similar opponent. Certain re- 
connaissance missions call for additional fighting power; 
in such cases the reconnaissance elements must be suitably 
reinforced, 

The heavy armored scout car constitutes the principal 
means of modern ground reconnaissance. For this purpose 
most armies employ a wheeled vehicle, designed primarily 
for travel on roads, but which when equipped with three 


*Translated from the German by Fred W. Merten. 


Mechanized forces 


be mote speedily conc 
trated and emyaloyed the n 
any other ground horde 





or more axles and a multi-wheel drive is also capable of 


cross-country movement. Recent years have witnessed 
considerable progress in the construction of cross-country 
vehicles; and further advances in this field are being n 


constantly. 


lade 
These vehicles possess a maximum speed of 


40 to 60 mph and a radius of action between 120 and 
200 miles. They are armed with machine guns and 
20-mm. to 37-mm. guns firing armor- piercing ammuni 
tion. The armament ral these vehicles is limited to a cer. 
tain weight, because of the speed required, but it offers 
protection against small-arms ammunition. 

Depending upon the mission, the organization of the 
armored car troop varies in number and types of vehicles 
employed. In some instances, the armored car troop must 
be reinforced by engineers, motorized infantry, and heavy 
arms. The armored car troop 1s capable of maintaining 
permanent contact with the enemy, even at night, and 
reporting its observations by radio. 

The reconnaissance squadron i is generally composed of 
two or three armored car troops of nine to 12 armored 
scout cars each. As a rule, its mission will be to recon- 
noiter the main roads and, on the basis of the results thu; 
gained, to enlarge upon the reconnaissance net in the 
vital directions. When in close contact with the enemy 
the latter type of work may be executed best by light 
armored scout cars and motorcycle elements. 

Reconnaissance is of value to the command only if the 
results are reported in time. Therefore the problem of 
equipping the reconnaissance unit with adequate com- 
munication requires careful study. Of primary considera- 
tion, in this respect, are the radio and the radiotelephone 
The number and radius of the communication means con- 
trol the tactical employment of the reconnaissance squad- 
ron. To avoid interception, and interference with radi 
communication, the trend is to limit its use as much as 
possible. Until contact with the enemy is established 
reliance is placed upon other means of communication 
such as the telephone, motorized messengers and aviation 

The mechanized reconnaissance squadron is the com- 
munication center of its respective armored car troops. It 
devolves upon the squadron commander to furnish timel) 
reliefs for the troops on reconnaissance; moreover, he must 
have in reserve a sufficient number of armored cars tc 
enable him to execute reconnaissance missions that ma\ 
require several days and, if necessary, to make a sudden 
shift of the direction of his effort, without depending upon 


outside support. 


To some extent missions involving minor combat and 
protection of the communication centers of the mech- 
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zed ground reconnaissance elements require reinforce- 
menrs of infantry carned on motorcycles or cross-country 
trucks, light guns or mortars, pioneers and anti-tank 
guns In sudden clashes the armor and armament of the 
armored car troop and reconnaissance squadron will usu- 
ally permit offensive tactics. A mechanized unit on re- 
connaissance should not provoke combat that might 
divert it from its reconnaissance mission, but it may prop- 
erly take advantage of a favorable opportunity to inflict 
damage upon the enemy. Moreover, the general rule 
that a reconnaissance unit avoids combat need not inter- 
fere with the occasional assignment of combat missions 
co it when there is a shortage of other forces. Such assign- 
ment may become necessary, for instance, in situations 
involving pursuit, cover of a withdrawal, screening, and 
protection of flank and rear. 

Mechanized reconnaissance units may execute both 
strategic and tactical reconnaissance. In the case of stra- 
tegic reconnaissance they function as army troops or as 
independent units operating between armies and groups 
of armies. They perform tactical reconnaissance for ar- 
mored forces and other highly mobile bodies of troops, 
such as motorized infantry divisions. Strategic ground 

reconnaissance supplements air reconnaissance or may 
even replace it, especially at night, in fog, and in wooded 
and mountainous country. In turn, strategic ground re- 
connaissance, particularly that executed by mechanized 
elements, must be supported by air reconnaissance whose 
elements are much speedier and have a larger radius of 
action. The command and reconnaissance elements of 
both these arms must be carefully trained in this codp- 
erative work. 

Tactical reconnaissance for infantry divisions and army 
corps takes place within a narrow zone of limited depth; 
moreover, both flanks usually are joined by other forces. 
This type of reconnaissance is most suitably assigned to 
horse cavalry; but the combination of horse and motor in 
a reconnaissance unit does not seem advisable. 

The mechanized reconnaissance forces are the first units 
to contact the enemy. Upon the outbreak of hostilities, 
the mechanized elements are given their first as well as 
their greatest opportunity for speedy gains; for no one can 
say how the situation may develop after the initial en- 
counters. It is vital, therefore, that the individual com- 
ponents of the reconnaissance units be thoroughly trained 
in cooperating with each other; that the leader and his 
command work together as a team; and that the crews 
of the scout cars be well acquainted with their means of 
communication and support weapons. For this reason, 
the organization of the reconnaissance units in peace must 
be identical with the war organization. 

Armorep Comsat Forces 

The bulk of the armored forces is most usefully or- 
ganized into large combat units, as is done in Great 
Britain and Russia. On the other hand, France continues 
to adhere to an organization which provides for the em- 
ployment of one or more battalions within the infantry 
division or army corps. 
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The mission of the armored combat forces is the deliv- 
ery of surprise attacks with concentrated strength, with 
the view to gaining the decision at the point determined 
by the command. The armored combat forces combine 
ne a8 pee with mobility and armor protection that ts 

at least, against small arms. They are, therefore, 
serene an offensive arm whose advantage over other 
ground forces consists in capacity to fight while in motion. 

Compared with tanks of the types used in the World 
War, the modern tank 1s principally noted for its con- 
siderable increase in speed, which makes it impossible for 
the older arms to follow a tank attack closely for an ex- 
tended period of me. Armament, fire effect, aiming 
devices, means of observation and communication, have 
all undergone great improvement but at the same ume, 
the defense against armored forces has also been con- 
siderably strengthened. The principal foes of the tank are 
the hostile tank and anutank gun; these compel the tank 
to take all possible advantage of its own speed. Other 
dangers are obstructions of all kinds, especially mines. 


We shall briefly describe the most important types of 
tanks now 1n use. 

(a) The light tank is armed with one cannon, 20-mm. 
to 50-mm. in caliber, and several machine guns. Auto- 
matic rifles, pistols and hand grenades serve the crew in 
close combat. Some tanks carry smoke-screen equipment. 
The armor throughout is proof against steel-core pro- 
jectiles; the vital parts of the superstructure and the turret 
are often constructed of still heavier armor. The light 
tank averages about 12 mph on the march and 7 to 10 
mph in combat. Its maximum weight is about 18 tons. 
This tank is designed for combat in the forward zone of 
the infantry, where it attacks hostile tanks with its cannon 
and animate targets with its machine guns. 

(b) A lighter tank armed exclusively with machine 
guns and weighing between four and seven tons, is largely 
used for missions involving close reconnaissance, close 
security and transmission of orders. In addition this 
lighter tank is useful in combat against animate targets. 
Presenting a small target and possessing great speed and 
mobility, it is also one of the most dangerous foes of the 
antitank gun. Its low construction cost permits manu- 
facture on a large scale. 

(c) The medium tank carries guns, 75-mm. to 100- 
mm. in caliber. Its speed and armor are comparable to 
that of the light tank. It supports the light tank, especial- 
ly in attacking distant objectives, immobile targets, lo- 
calities, field fortifications, woods and antitank guns. 

(d) The heavy tank is armed with several machine 
guns, light cannon and guns larger than 100-mm. in 
caliber. As a rule, this type of tank is heavily armored 
(in France 7 to 5o-mm. steel plates) and is designed for 
attack on field or permanent fortifications. Weighing up 
to go tons, it sometimes requires specially constructed 
carriers for railway transportation. 


Medium and heavy tanks with armament larger than 
100-mm. guns usually carry smoke projectiles for blind- 
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ing hostile observation posts, artillery and, above all, 
antitank guns. 


Tank units designed for mobile wartare include a com- 
bination of light, medium, and heavy tanks. The ratio of 
light to medium tanks depends upon the kind of combat 
for which the particular unit is intended. The heavy 
tanks constitute separate units designed for attack on 
fortified positions. Hence the distinction drawn in some 
countries between battalions of light, medium, heavy, and 
mixed tanks. Two or more battalions form a tank regi- 
ment, several regiments a tank brigade. 

While the tank unit in action ts directed by radio, small 
elements (such as companies and platoon) may be guided 
by visual signals. Up to the time the radio goes into 
operation, orders and messages may be transmitted by 
telephone, motorized messengers and aviation. 

The staffs frequently have at their disposal r radio- 
equipped command tanks and a platoon each of lighter 
tanks for messenger service. The command of tank units 
from an airplane—an idea repeatedly advanced in some 
countries—presupposes that control of the air over the 
zone of attack is established in advance. Also it requires 
faultless radio communication and a special type of air- 
plane. To date, this problem remains unsolved. 

Let us assume that the command tanks, from the bri- 
gade commander down to the platoon commanders, are 
equipped with both transmitting and receiving sets while 
the other tanks contain only receiving sets. Let us assume 
further an average speed of 12 mph on the march and 
10 mph 1n action, and endeavor to draw a picture of the 
attack of a tank brigade. 

We know that a tank attack, ordinarily, produces de- 
cisive results only when the requisite mass effect 1s ob- 
tained by a concentration of force. Consequently, the 
tank brigade should be the smallest combat unit to be 
entrusted with an independent mission (Cf. the Russian 
maneuvers of 1935, where 1,000 tanks were massed for 
an attack in four waves). 

As previously stated mechanized forces fight while in 
motion, their attack being a combination of fire, move- 
ment and armor protection. But the fact that they fight 
while moving does not mean that it ts the primary object 
of the tank to run down an opponent, steam-roller fashion. 
It is the actual fire effect——the destruction of the enemy 
by fire—which is the important thing; the crushing effect 
is merely incidental, of secondary consideration, and is 
chiefly used for the destruction of matériel. 

The fire effect of the tank depends upon: 

(a) The quality of the arms and ammunition used. \n 
firing from a moving tank a rapid rate of fire and the use 
of tracer ammunition are desirable. 

(b) The perfection of the aiming devices. Good tele- 
scopic and open sights as well as an easily manipulated 
elevating and traversing gear are essential. 

(c) The construction of the running gear of the tank, 
especially of the springs. Good springs absorb shocks 


and minimize vibration. 


fC} 
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(d) The terrain. Uneven ground results in unst ad). 
ness and causes difficulty in keeping the sights or th. 
target. Steep slopes may produce large dead angles, ot}; 
horizontal and vertical. Ground covered with high ¢ in. 
brush, woods, settlements, and so on, tends to inte: ‘er 
with the recognition of targets and reduces the fire e! ect 

(ec) The state of training of the tank crews. Constan 
practice in the use of the aiming devices; thorough knowl. 
edge of the weapon as well as experience IN serving it in 
dusk or poor light or while the tank is being shaken about 
fixed attention upon the enemy and alertness in firins— 
all these qualities are vital for the tank gunner. [he 
driver must know how to cooperate with the gunner by 
driving smoothly while the guns are in action. 


When the vehicle is in motion, machine- gun fire is ef 
fective up to 500 yards and cannon fire up to about 1,oc 
yards. The French trang regulations state that “The 
tanks can use their armament at short range with precisio 
and rapidity.” The British training regulations have this 
to say: “One must clearly bear in mind, however, that 
the mission of the tanks consists not merely in gaining a 
certain objective, but in locating and eliminating all ‘te. 
sistance from machine-gun and small-arms fire...” t 
which | may add “and from tank cannon fire.” 


Of course, when stationary the tank can fire effectively 
on more distant targets. When the situation and a duc 
regard for the cohesion of the tank unit permits, fire from 
the stationary tank 1s preferable to fire from the moving 
tank. Yet this opportunity will rarely present itself in a1 
attack by large units. Hence, fire from the vehicle i 
motion constitutes the essence of tank gunnery training 


Possessing both strategic and tactical mobility, mech- 
anized forces may be more speedily concentrated and em- 
ployed than any other ground force. This inherent char 
acteristic of the mechanized arm permits surprise and the 
preparations for the attack must aim to get it. This calls 
tor the utmost abbreviation of preparatory measures. The 
concentration must take every advantage of speed and 
darkness. Also necessary are careful traffic regulation 
timely storage of most urgently needed supplies, and 
precise and comprehensive orders. In 1918, at Amiens, 
the British successfully concentrated their tank forces 
within two nights. During the night of August 6-7, the 
tanks occupied the concentration zones located two « 
three miles behind the front, from whence they proceeded 
the following night to the line of departure about 1,00 

vards behind the front line of the infantry. In the future 
the speed of the modern tank will generally render it un- 
necessary to occupy a special line of departure, but will 
permit the mechanized forces to launch an attack from 3 
concentration zone out of range of the hostile artillery 
unless terrain obstructions and other circumstances de 
mand the employment of a different method. The con- 
centration zones must provide concealment and contain 4 
good road net; for in these areas the tank forces make their 
final preparations for the attack, refuel, feed the troop: 
and replace crews wearied by long marches. Necessary 
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reco, naissance and liaison with the other arms must be 
est: ished. 

| be reconnaissance should take up no more uméthan 
chat of the other arms. Expert map reading, correct evalua- 
tion of aertal photographs, and, in certain instances, a per- 
sonal ait reconnaissance of the zone of attack by the tank 
commanders, must furnish the basis for the attack orders. 
Carclul determination of the various approaches in friend- 
ly & rritory, especially for night movements, will add 
greatly toa smoth traffic flow. Guided by an ample num- 
ber of road signs and trafhic guards, the ‘tanks may reach 
the concentration zones quietly and without the use of 
lights. 

From the concentration the tanks develop for the at- 
tack. By development is meant an advance equal in 
width and depth to the combat formation that the tanks 
will assume. The individual units should remain in col- 
umn to take advantage of roads, negotiate narrow defiles, 
and pass through the front line without interfering with 
the other arms already deployed there. Greatest care must 
be taken to avoid disturbances to the communication 
service. 

A favorable time for the attack is at dusk or, better yet, 
at dawn, when fog, smoke and poor light reduce the field 
of vision of the defending side to a a hundred yards, 
thus minimizing the effect of the hostile defensive weap- 
ons. Camouflage, artillery fire, smoke screens, air activity 
and attacks simulated along other parts of the front, all 
tend to divert the attention of the opponent from the 
actual zone of attack. A simultaneous advance made on 
a wide front will help disperse the hostile fire effect. 

Immediately before entering actual combat, the tanks 
change from the development to the combat formation. 
Until the tanks open fire, all maneuvers that take place 
within sight of the enemy must be at great speed, and ad- 
vantage must be taken of all cover offered by the ground. 
A terrain which slopes toward the enemy will help to 
increase the speed of the attack and consequently, favor 
surprise effect. Topography to a large extent determines 
the direction of the tank attack; it 1s more important to 
assign the tank units favorable ground than to coérdinate 
their attack with that of other arms on unfavorable 
ground. Thus, driving home a powerful and uniform 
attack on a wide front and in great depth, the mechanized 
forces may take the enemy by surprise and penetrate his 
front. Each component of the tank brigade must en- 
deavor to gain its objective as rapidly as the hostile re- 
sistance permits. Provided all weapons are held in readi- 
ness to open fire without delay and the crews are well- 
trained and constantly on the alert, the fire action may be 
executed with great force and at most effective ranges. 
For it is the actual fire effect which, in the end, deter- 
mines the moral effect of the tank attack. 

From the foregoing we may draw certain conclusions 
regarding the conduct of the combat. Firing requires that 
speed be reduced to between 7 to 12 mph, i 
upon terrain and vehicle types. This speed range will per- 


mit an accurate aim. The tactics must be simple and 
permit of an effective use of the weapons, without caus- 
ing mutual interference between the tanks. 

The platoon of three heavy or medium tanks, or of five 
to seven light tanks, comprises the lowest tactical unit. 
The platoons cross the terrain in line or wedge formation, 
with about 50 yards interval between tanks. Preparatory to 
the attack, the companies form in waves. The companies 
of light tanks, which constitute the first wave, often are 
directly supported by a number of medium tanks armed 
with cannon; Great Britain, in particular, favors this prac- 
tice. Similarly disposed are the battalions, which form in 
several lines. The brigade may form its regiments either 
in waves or in line. In the former case, the regiments 
generally will form their battalions in line; in the latter 
they will form in column or echelon. All command- 
ers must post themselves far in front, where they may 
constantly supervise the advance of their units and bring 
their personal influence to bear. 


Each wave, and within it, each unit, must receive a 
clearly defined combat mission. For instance, if the mis- 
sion be to penetrate the hostile front, the orders would 
read: “First wave will penetrate to, and eliminate, the 
hostile command posts and reserves. Second wave will 
silence the hostile artillery. Third wave will attack the 
hostile infantry and contain it until the friendly infantry 
has moved up. Upon accomplishment of its mission, 
third wave will follow the commander of the tank forces 
and remain at his disposal.” 


The zone of attack covered by a tank brigade of four 
battalions measures 1 to 21/2 miles in width and 2 to 3 
miles in depth. The width corresponds to about that of 
an infantry division; however, the tank brigade brings 
a larger number of light and heavy fire arms into action 
in the forward zone of combat. 


At the end of the tank attack, the various units are re- 
organized for further employment. At this point it may 
be necessary to bring up ammunition, supplies, and rein- 
forcements and replace worn elements by fresh ones. 


The most dangerous foes of the tank and antitank 
weapon are hostile armored forces. Therefore, they must 
be attacked first. Hostile tanks may be initially engaged 
by fire delivered from a stationary front of tanks ri ay 
tank guns, but if this be not feasible, or if it becomes 
necessary to interrupt the fire, the tanks must change to 
combat in motion. Since fire will determine the outcome 
of such an action it is important to maintain order among 
the various tank units and adhere to a prescribed rate of 
speed so that the fire may be effective. Intelligent utiliza- 
tion of the ground will help to reduce losses, and in cer- 
tain cases it may be of advantage to use smoke screens. 
But fire control and a high standard of gunnery training 
are the factors that will contribute most toward victory. 
And, once launched, an attack on hostile armored forces 
must be carried through to annihilation; other missions 
must wait until that one is accomplished. 


(To be concluded ) 
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Sun, the Master, had 
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“The wise general who acts and wins is informed 


beforehand” 








THE MILITARY SUN ROSE EAR 


WO thousand four hundred years ago a Chinese con- 

ducted the equivalent of our Command and General 
Staff School. So good was this heathen that his contempo- 
raries respectfully and reverently spoke of him as “Sun 
the Master.” To him they listened and his words they 
placed in writing. From this we have a military classic 
whose principles are sound and cannot be bettered. More- 
over this was done when our ancestors were clad in skins 
and painting their bodies a brilliant blue. 

What better or more striking definition of soft-spot 
tactics could we have than: “Water leaves dry the high 
places and seeks the hollows. An army turns from 
strength, and attacks emptiness”? It is not military jargon 
perhaps, but try to express the idea yourself in shorter or 
better terms—yust try. Or could we ask for a better state- 
ment of our shop-worn, “It depends upon the situation,” 
than “Vary the stratagem according to the circum- 
stances.” Or, where can we find better advice than ‘“The 
leader who changes his tactics in accordance with his ad- 
versary, and thereby controls the issue, may be called the 
god of war”? That is surely good, yet it antedates by more 
than 2,000 years a brilliant Corsican’s remorseful remark 
that because he failed to change his tactics he met defeat. 





Therefore his advice, “Change your tactics every ten 
years.’ Even Napoleon, it appears, would have profited 
from reading Sun. 

Had this Book of War been written in Latin some 
eight hundred years later, or about the time the Roman 
Vegetius was compiling his Epitome of the Military Art 
the leading soldiers of the Middle Ages might still have 
stuffed Vegetius into their saddle bags—as has been 
stated in an article in The INFANTRY JoURNAL—but the 
wiser and more successful ones would have carried Sun. 

Sun, unlike Vegetius, was not a theoretical soldier 
or a compiler of military technique. On the contrary, his 
principles come from a lifelong observation and analysis 
of a world war. Though the scope of his knowledge was 
vast, he knew how to synthesize—to draw principles. His 
vision was as penetrating as the cosmic ray. Sun's knowl- 
edge was equal to the best military thought of today. 
With it he won wars, not battles. For, as he observes 
shrewdly: “Upon one victory has an Empire been estab 
lished, while those who have gained five victories have 
been worn out.” At once one thinks of the last great war 
which almost wore out an entire civilization. 

This amazing Chinese would have been a capable id- 
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"Men meet their death from lack of ability or 
skillfulness—” 
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“The master of war outmaneuvers the enemy by 
superior stratagem” 
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versary for any Roman aristocrat ever honored with the 
utle of Imperator. Caesar may have stopped the Germans 
at the Rhine but had he met Sun the Master there, the 
seven hills of Rome would now be topped with pagodas. 

Sun had an estimate of the situation simpler and better 
than the one used today. In it he considers the mission, 
the opposing forces, the terrain, and particularly, such 
vital intangible factors as: the personality of the general 
pitted against him, the type of men in both armies, the 
relations between the State and the Army—in short all 
those impalpable elements so hard to evaluate that the 
modern wise men seldom mention them. To Sun the rear 
of an army was not the line of communication but the 
people themselves. 

Sun was also a psychologist and a good, practical one. 
Consequently, he makes no effort to superimpose on all, 
the peculiar intellectual ‘Processes of one. Neither does he 
advocate strapping one’s mind in an iron form such as 
“The Estimate of the Situation.” He does not contend 
that practice in dealing with such a form will bring one 
to a quick and correct decision. Not at all. Sun knew that 
no form for thinking can take the place of thinking. But 
he does say: “These things lead to victory—study them: 


“Ground, the handmaid of victory. 

“Ability to estimate the enemy and plan the victory. 

“An eye for steepness, command, and distances. 

“Knowledge of the troops, thine own and the enemy’s.’” 

What staff-ridden general assisted by a group of psy- 
chologists could better pick out the essentials for success? 
This Chinese soldier had plenty on the ball. 

Sun was not a militarist. He knew wat’s horror and cost, 
yet he believed in preparedness, and he placed training 
where it belonged with this remark, “Men meet their 
death from lack of ability or skillfulness, wherefore train- 
ing is the first requirement of war.” Yet a modern states- 
man—mark it well—spoke glibly of waging a war with a 
million men who ee spring to arms between sunrise 
and sunset. Time, sometimes, does little else except march 
on. 

Sun was a master of open warfare. The advance on a 
broad front, the preconceived, predetermined maneuver, 
the envelopments of von Schlieffen, the conceptions of 
Napoleon, the offensive-defensive combinations of Well- 
ington and Lee, were all understood by him. And he in- 
dicated that he knew, in language too simply stated to 


be misunderstood. Can we find fault with this: 
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‘There 1s nothing more difficult than battle tactics. 
- - - . - 
Their difficulty lies in the calculation of time and distance, 
and the reversals of misfortune.” (Note the “‘reversals of 
misfortune.”’ Was not Grouchy's delay at Waterloo one of 
those reversals? ) 

Or this 

“The master of war outmaneuvers the enemy by su- 
perior strat: gem.” Bill Sherman in the midst of the At- 
lanta cam aign would undoubtedly have earned the praise 

I I 


of Sun. 


Or this— 

“In battle the enemy is engaged with the frontal and 
deteated by the enveloping force.” 

Or this 


“If there be four armies and each army take a different 
road, the enemy will be puzzled, and know not in what 
quarter to be prepared. Then one army will hold the 
enemy in front, with another cut his rear, with two more 
with gags in their mouths [silently] attack his weak 
point, whether on the right or on the left. Success is 


’ 


certain. 

All this might easily be the latest doctrine from any 
modern staff school, needing only to be couched in canned 
language to be palatable ond familiar brain food. 

Sun was a protessional soldier. He hated political inter- 
ference. (Yes, the feud between soldier and politician 
goes back that far.) On one occasion when given a prac- 
tical demonstration of his skill in order to sell his services 


September-Oci be, 


to a king, Sun ordered the King’s favorite wife to carry 
out certain instructions. Upon her failure to obey, Sun 
ordered her executed. The King remonstrated. But 
pointing out the danger of political and petticoat 
ference, insisted that the sentence be enforced. The 
had to do without Sun or his favorite . 


un 
ter- 
ing 
. and he chose 
keep Sun. After all, there were other women. 

Knowledge of the enemy, Sun wisely avers, is not to be 
obtained by invoking gods and demons, nor is it to | 
gotten by c alculation or past experience. Once obtained ; 
ould be properly used. So Sun says, “‘It is through et 
that knowledge of the enemy ts gained and the wise ven 
eral who acts ‘nd wins is informed beforehand. For u 
the knowledge of the enemy the movement of the 
depends.” 

One may well ask, “Why, with all this store of mili 
wisdom, hasn’t China been more successful in her wars? 
The answer is apparent when one understands the c 
ening effect of Chinese philosophy. But regardless of 
Chins's martial history, Sun the Master remains a top 
flight military thinker. Indeed, many an idea that we 
accept as true and label “‘modern” was propounded 
twenty-four hundred years ago by the Chinese sage. 

After all, perhaps the greatest lesson we can learn fro 
Sun is that the theory of war is neither a mystery nor a 
modern monopoly, but that the art of conducting it is 
ever new, and that those few who master it carry the mark 
of genius. 


army 


i( 


IN WAR there is many a broad road to ruin, but there is no royal road to success. A 
competent tactician cannot be made overnight—it is a process of years. Training in 
solving problems of all types, long practice in making clear, unequivocal decisions, 
the habit of concentrating on the question at band and an elasticity of mind are 
indispensable requisites for the successful practice of the art of war. The leader who 
frantically strives to remember what someone else did in some slightly similar situ- 
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ation is headed for defeat. 
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DISSATISFACTION with the present system of 
selecting officers to attend the Command & General Staff 
School is universal. Not even out-and-out favoritism would 


be as harmful to morale. For if favoritism were the basis 
of selection, the ambitious officer, knowing the rules, could 
at least apply himself to perfecting his technique for be- 
coming a favorite. Now he can do nothing but hope for 
generous rating officers. Secret selection from secret rec- 
wisi is hard to defend at best. When the records are as 
erratically and variably made as are efficiency reports, de- 
fense becomes impossible. 

Staft training has assumed its present importance only 
recently in our service. It is not so many years since we 
had cases of officers being ordered to the Command & 
General Staff School against their will. Our present system 

of selection was evolved from the one that prevailed in 
that era. It was not devised to meet present conditions. It 
does not meet them and never can. 


Other countries also have the problem of selecting stu- 
dents for schools equivalent to our Command & General 
Staff School. Here are the methods used in six of those 
countries. 


BritrisH EMPIRE 


Admission to the staft colleges at Camberley in Eng- 
land and at Quetta 1 in India is by entrance examination. 
To take this examination an officer must have passed the 
tactical portion of his examination for promotion to cap- 
tain. Some of the staff college vacancies are allotted to 
officers in order of standing in the entrance examination. 
The remainder are filled by nominations from among the 
others who qualified. 


The vacancies to be filled by competition and by nomi- 

nation are decided annually by the Army Council. In 
the past two years 509/, of ‘the vacancies have been filled 
according to standing, but the number so filled has varied 
from 75%, to 5°, 

Formerly character certificates were required, but these 
became so eulogistic that they furnished little evidence of 
the true worth of the officer recommended. Therefore the 
character certificate requirement was dropped in 1924. 
Since then regimental commanders, recommend in their 
annual confidential reports, those officers they consider 
suitable. Before an officer can take the examination he 


must have been recommended for it in at least one of the 
confidential reports of the previous four years. The num- 
ber of competitions that one may enter is limited to three. 
Age limits are 27-34 years. 





Major General Sir Charles W. 
Gwynn, K.C.G., C.M.G., D.S.O.., 
late Commandant of the Staff Col 


lege, Camberley , Says: 


On the whole, the Army 1s well sat- 
ished with the system under which it 
works and the competition to take 
advantage of the opportunities for 
higher education now offered could 
The chief demand 
is for an increase in the number of 
those to whom opportunities can be given at the Staff College 


hardly be greater. 


Ofhcers take preparation for the examination seriously. 
Many hire tutors; others enroll in a private correspond- 
ence school. This school advertises that 61 out of 94 
ofhcers who received appointments to the Staff € vollege 
by competition in the last two examinations had taken 


their courses. 
FRANCE 

The French Army requires a straight competitive ex- 
amination for entrance to the Ecol Supérieure de Guerre. 
Applications are forwarded through military superiors 
The written part of 
the examination is given at the various division head- 
quarters, and eliminates a good many candidates. The re- 
mainder are ordered to Paris to take the oral examination. 


and require Sones 7 RN 


This gives the examining board a chance to assess pe -rsonal 
in the total 
To be eligible for examination, officers must 


Three 


characteristics which count for about 50° 
standing. 
have had three years a duty as a company officer. 
tries only are allowed. Age limits are 26-39 years. 


GERMANY 


Five or six years after appointment all officers are re- 
quired to take an examination to decide whether they may 
enter the General Staff School. The method of selecting 
students from those who qualify is not known. Candidates 
must have graduated from branch schools (three months) 
and from the K riegsakademie (one year). 


ITALY 


Italy requires a straight competitive examination, Like 
France, the examination is both written and oral. Two 
years of service as a company officer are required. One 
may not compete more than three times. Candidates must 
have graduated from branch schools. Age limits are 26- 


35 years. 


BELGIUM 


An entrance examination 1s required. At least one- 
fourth of the vacancies are filled in order from those who 








Not even pavoritism would be as 


harmful to morale 
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stood highest in the examinations. The remaining stu- 
dents are selected from those who have passed. Educa- 
tional qualifications are announced early. 
may not compete more than twice. 
years. 


The aspirant 
Maximum age: 32 


Minimum commissioned service: 5 years. 


JAPAN 


An initial examination ts given at the various division 
headquarters. The applicants are arranged according to 
standing in this examination. A final examination is given 
at the Staff Colleg ge to those deemed worthy. Selection is 
in order of merit, as shown by the results of the two ex- 
aminations, with some consideration given to character and 
professional attainments. Japan seeks “those who are 
deep in learning, sound in health, industrious in their 
duties and with “lofty will and full prospect of success in 
the future.”” Two years of service with troops is a pre- 
requisite and applicants must be recommended by their 
company commanders. 


i.) oa 

It is significant that foreign armies are unanimous 1n 
requiting: 

(1) Some standard of professional education such as 
graduation from inferior or branch schools or the passing 
of certain promotion examinations, as in England. 

(2) An entrance examination. In three of the armies 
considered, the examination ts strictly competitive and in 
the others partially so. But no officer is detailed unless he 
qualifies in the examination. 

(3) A prescribed minimum of actual troop service as 
a company officer. 

(4) Favorable recommendations by the officer's su- 

riors. 

The United States Army imposes none of these re- 
quirements for Regular Army officers detailed to attend 
the Command & General Staff School. However, we do 
require preliminary preparation for National Guard and 
Reserve officers detailed to Leavenworth. They must have 
completed the first five sub-courses of the Command & 
General Staff Extension School before they are eligible 
to take the resident course. It is curious that we require 
less evidence of professional education for the Regular of- 
ficers selected for the course than we do for National Guard 
and Reserve officers. 

Let us consider some of the advantages we might expect 
to accrue from a system patterned after that favored by 
the leading powers ‘of Europe and Asia. 

One gain would be that the two-month refresher period 
at the Command & General Staff School could be elimi- 
nated. The purpose of this course is to equalize the differ- 
ences in the preliminary training of the students. Some 
have graduated from the special service schools, others 
have not. Moreover, since the courses at the schools of 
the different branches necessarily vary, the graduates of 
one school will enter Leavenworth with a different tactical 
background than the graduates of the others. A require- 
ment that all candidates complete certain extension courses 
would correct this condition. Every officer detailed as a 


September-Oci: hey 


student would have attained a suitable standard of ed ica. 
tion prior to reporting. 

Incidentally, the extension course requirement would 
give an impetus to professional study that would result 
in raising the educational standard of the entire of 
corps. Sull another benefit would be that those too laz 
take the courses would classify themselves as undeserving 
of the Command & General Staff School assignm nt. 
This would materially reduce the congestion at the W ail- 
ing Wall. 

A competitive examination for the entrance would have 
the merit of unquestioned fairness. It would discover the 
able, the ambitious and the intelligent. Those who failed 
to make the grade would have no excuse except lack of 
preparation or lack of knowledge. 

Objections to an examination may be that: 

(1) It favors the grind who may not be a good leader 
of troops. 

(2) It might induce officers to neglect their work in 
order to prepare for the examinations. 

(3) An examination does not select the best men. 

All of these objections have some color of validity, but 
no one of them has much. The theory that certain men 
are wonderful students but otherwise poor officers is pretty 
thoroughly disproved by the Corps of Engineers. As a 
general tule the man of high intelligence 1 is both a good 
student and a good practical man. Of course, there is the 
occasional freak who is a good student and nothing more. 
But these are too few to worry about. There never has been 
a time when the wooden-headed officer was a good com- 
mander and the intelligent officer a poor one, per se. 

Unquestionably a lot of time would have to be spent 
preparing for the examination, but it could be found by 
those who had the will to Gall i it. During the twelve or 
fifteen years of eligibility there would certainly be periods 
of duty that would permit leisure for study. As for the 
officer who neglects his work to study, surely that matter 
can be handled by commanding officers. 

The contention that an examination does not select 
the best men is based on the type of examination that has 
been so common in the past; that is, an examination 
which is simply a memory test. This objection can be 
easily met by devising a sensible and proper test similar 
to that used in selecting officers to attend the Ecole de 
Guerre. This consists first of map problems which occupy 
seven hours. Then follows a general knowledge test. In 
this the candidate is furnished with a set of documents 
referring to some matter of political history, international 
law, economics, or other general knowledge subject, which 
he must analyze and on which he must write an original 
paper. After this comes a composition of military history 
designed to test judgment and reasoning rather than learn- 
ing, and a similar examination in military geography. The 
scope of the examinations is announced a year in advance. 
Cramming 1 is of little aid for most of the examinations, 
since they are constructed primarily to examine into the 
judgment, reasoning power, and the ability of the candi- 
date to express himself. 
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ve adopt the idea, our competitive examination should 

be «ich that the type of officer who will make a good staft 

officer will be the one who is most likely to pass with a 

iio) mark. As tor the commanders, they are bound to be 
selected, finally, by war. No school ever made them. 

lo be a good officer requires a good man; not one in ten 

jusand is fit to command a brigade; he should be one who 

uuld be marked anywhere as a person (in that respect) of 

iperior talent. Of good corps commanders I do not sup 

se there are ten in this country, after our three years’ war. 

Of army commanders, two or three. (Letters of Colonel 


[ heodore Lyman, Aide de Camp to General Meade.) 


Since the mind, spirit and body of man are tools with 
hich a line officer must work, troop service is an essential 
art of his education. Lacking it an officer is unprepared 
yr staff duty and high command. To send an officer to 
1e Command & General Staff School who has not had 
any bona fide troop duty for fourteen years, as has been 
done, reduces the trade of the soldier to an absurdity. 
Many of the errors made in the present method « 
selection could be avoided by giving commanding oie 


< 
Ss 


= =—9 


t 


a chance to approve or disapprove an officer's applic ation 
I have seen one officer, highly recommended 
fail to be detailed to the 
Another officer in the same command, whose re- 


for school. 
by his commanding general, 
school. 
quest for detail was not forwarded because this general 
would not give it favorable indorsement, received orders. 


Of course, not all the officers they might recommend 


could be sent to school, but certainly no officer should go 
who is not recommended. 


The advant ages that would accrue if we adopted the 
foreign inailieed of selection can be summarized about as 
Sallhesee: 


(1) A professional education requirement would en 
able the school to start instruction in the division immedi 
ately. 

(2) The competitive examination would insure the 
selection of ambitious officers of high intelligence and 
energy. It would leave no alibis for those who did not 
make the grade. 

(3) A free field in a competitive examination would 
eliminate the distrust and dissatisfaction which is now 
general throughout the service. 

(4) Eh il study to meet the educational require 
ments and for the entrance examination would raise the 
professional standard of the entre Army. E ventually this 
would probably be of much greater importance to the serv 
ice than the mere selection of well- qualified students for 


the Command & General Staff School. 


(5) A troop-service requirement would insure that 
candidates had the necessary minimum of essential practi 
cal education in handling men. 

(6) Professional andy would be required, encouraged 
and rewarded. No officer could hope for preferment with 
out performing a large amount of it. 
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qs 1gi4 most European armies included units th: ic were 


grouped under the g' eneric he ading 


g light infantry. 


The French had their Chasseurs Alpins, » Germans 
their Jagers, the British their L ight Infantry or Rifle Bat- 
talions. But in point of fact, this light infantry was light 
in little more than name. hessween it was seldom med 
as light infantry should be used. But despite both these 
manifest handicaps, it did, on occasion, achieve results 
out of all proportion to the number of pseudo light in- 
fantrymen employ red. 

Unfortunately, the use of light infantry was not suf- 
ficiently widespre ad to have any effect upon habits of 
thought. Inflexible organization brought rigidity of 
thought and inflexible minds helped to prolong rigidity 
of organization. 

However, toward the end of the war the Germans were 
headed straight toward a differentiation of infantry func- 
tion that might have led to the creation of a genuine light 
infantry. Their infiltration tactics were a signpost in this 
direction. Let us follow that guiding finger down a road 
all but obliterated by the wy growth of twenty years of 
peace. Perhaps there shall be some profit in the j journey. 


First, “light infantry” must be defined. This is espe- 
cially necessary since the term is coming to be applied 
to infantry battalions of the line not armed with the ma- 
chine gun. This, of course, is not light infantry nor will 
it be light infantry even if that name should be blazoned 
across the sacrosanct Tables of Organization. History 
itself has decided what light infantry is and the historical 
connotation is a far cry indeed from the current concep- 
tion. Here, then, is a proper definition: Light infantry 1 is 
differentiated from line infantry by i its personnel, its arms 
and equipment, its organization, its training, its discipline, 
and by its tactical functions. It is not a special kind of 
line infantry; it is a separate and auxiliary arm. 


In the first place, light infantry is composed of men 
specially selected for self- reliance, intelligence, coolness, 
endurance, and good marksmanship. If we could select 
beforehand the kind of men who win Medals of Honor 
or D.S.C’s we would have the ideal light infantry type. 





For “fortitude and unprecedented determination 
might have selected Private Dan Edwards (M.H., DSc 
Croix de Guerre, Medaille Militaire), Texan, cow 
old Regular. (And we would also like to have that st 
red-thatched lieutenant who volunteered to go with Dan 
and was killed for his temerity.) With his , arm shot 
off, Private Edwards ambushed a German patrol, killed 
four, captured four, and even after having his leg cr 
by a shell, brought in his men, one carrying the ri 


Light infantry is not a special 
hind of line infantry; it isa 


separate and auxiliary atm. 





his arm. And his exploits were performed after five nights 
without sleep 


including one in Paris. 


For coolness and quick- thinking, we would like to have 
that private of Marines, John Joseph Kelly (M.H.) 
who led a couple of lieutenants and a corporal to stalk a 
machine-gun nest: 


He would crawl ahead tll he came to a turn of the trench 
then stick his head around the corner with infinite care, mak 
sure the stretch ahead was clear, then wriggle around th 
turn while the others followed. Finally he came to a corner 
heaped with French dead, and knew he must be near. Ex 
amining carefully the slain, he saw that one of the men 
facing straight down the trench, had been shot right between 
the eyes; he knew that the gun must be enfilading this very 
trench. He stuck his head around the corner slowly, slowly 
and there it was, a concrete pill box, at the end of the trench 


So John Kelly circled and dropped a pineapple down 
the vent at the top. 


Private Kelly told James Hopper’ of another series of 
exploits. This is what he said: 


I snooped too far forward looking for that machine gun, 
and got caught in the barrage. Then I figured it was no farther 
through the barrage forward than back, and I went on. It 
was just intelligence, Jimmie, not bravery. I just figured 1t 
out, that was all. 


So on he went, and used his head again, taking single. 
handed a machine- gun nest. His exploits brought him 
not only the Army Congressional Medal of Honor, but 
the Navy Congressional Medal of Honor, the Croix de 
Guerre with Palms, the Medaille Militaire, the Merito 
de Guerra, the Montenegrin War Cross 
Silver Star. 


-and a third 


What one man, even though not specially trained as a 
light infantryman, can do toward screening and protecting 
his unit may be seen in the citation of Private Niebaur, 
Company M, 167th Infantry, a soldier from the Snake 
River country in Idaho. We read that 


The counterattack in full force was arrested to a large ex 


*This and other illustrations are taken from James Hoppers 
Medals of Honor. 




















it by the single effort of this soldier, whose heroic exploit 
k place against the skyline in view of the entire battalion. 


Dutch-born Sergeant Ludovicus M. M. Van 
lersel, Company M, gth Infantry, won a Medal of 
H..or by a scout across the Meuse into Meuzon which 
was characterized not alone by great daring, but by cool- 

and resourcefulness in the face of seemingly in- 
superable obstacles. Right into the strongly held town 
he penetrated in the face of an alerted enemy. And he 
not only knew how to observe and note what he saw, but 
he got back with his information. 

Now, what are the specifications for an American light 
infantry and how should we go about its training? Here 
are the broad outlines for a truly American corps d'elite. 

Men who seem to give promise of such exceptional 
qualities as are illustrated above, are chosen from the line, 
trained specially in light infantry duties, and are or- 
ganized into small units attached to companies, battalions, 
regiments, brigades, and divisions. Separate units may be 
toomneil i in echelons up to and including divisions. They 
specialize in furnishing information and security for other 
units. In battle they screen our troops from hostile ground 
observation, observe and report the enemy's dispositions 
and actions, and, by their peculiar aptitudes and training, 
help to ripen the enemy for the assault of the line troops. 
They form an agency ‘for preventing the surprise of our 
own forces and for inflicting it upon the enemy. In a 
sense they are what Stonewall Jackson’s command was 
called: “foot cavalry.” 

In order that they may achieve the degree of mobility 
necessary to their proper functioning, light infantry dis- 
penses with all cumbersome personal and organizational 
equipment. The semi-automatic rifle and ammunition, a 
few grenades, a compact ration, a canteen, a light blanket 
or poncho, here and there field glasses, compasses, maps, 
message blanks—and that is about all. Organizational 
equipment is carried by the units to which they are at- 
tached, or ts pooled at some point in the rear. (This self- 
reliant crew is not likely to miss a meal very often—but 
what if they do?) They are taught to run, jump, climb, 
crawl, and swim. They are skilled in taking cover. They 
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May WE YET LIVE to see the birth of two geniuses: (1) The man who can evolve an 
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are trained to estimate distances and numbers and to 
evaluate and report what they see. 

With the methods of transportation we have today, 
they can be moved by light trucks, armored cars, motor- 
cy cles, or in airplanes, to reconnoiter far to the front or to 
seize and hold important tactical localities until the main 
body comes up. They can afford flank protection, report- 
ing by radio; or they can screen the march against raids 
of fast enemy tanks by setting road traps. Such troops 
can furnish early and priceless information. They can 
support and stiffen cav ralry, horsed or mech: anized. 

The day of battle comes. Small * ‘gangs” of light in- 
fantry squirm forward to obtain data upon which plans 
of action may be based. They penetrate where larger 
and less skillful bodies would instantly bring down tor- 
rents of prearranged fires. They observe and send back 
accurate reports. They may guide the assault troops, or 
gain a favorable position from which their fire may harass 
the enemy, undermine his morale and prepare him for the 
final assault. 

Our national military policy and our traditions all lead 
us to expect great results from such a course. Now is 
the time to investigate and experiment before we are com- 
mitted to a new organization which will freeze our units 
for another long period. 

This kind otf service would appeal to the imagination 
of our people and attract a high type of recruit. Our 
literature and history glorify Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, 
Buffalo Bill, and other scouts. Our lads in school learn 
about the Virginia Riflemen who saved Braddock’s broken 
army at Great Meadows. They read about the Minute 
Men at Concord and Lexington. They hear of Jackson's 

“foot cavalry” and the exploits of Nathan Bedford For- 
rest. Our young men an ite camp, and fish. They 
are trained in increasing numbers to woodcraft in the 
Boy Scouts or the CCC. There are still communities in 
which marksmen are bred and where young men learn 
to follow a trail. Initiative and self-reliance are still tradi- 
tional American virtues. 

We have the men, we have the weapons, we have the 
tradition, we have a natural set-up. Have we the initiative 
to study and experiment? 


position, and (2) The man who can inspire the powers-that-be to adopt and adhere 


to such a system. 

















FORMS FOR FIGHTERS: By S-2 


Periodic reports must be 


DUCATION is a wonderful thing. It inspires the 

average army officer to desert the mediocrity of the 
commonplace and ascend the heights of the superlative. 
Anything less than a four-bit word is looked upon as 
chicken feed. Witness our latest G-2 endeavor: “Essential 
elements of enemy information.” And accompanying 
that high- -falutin’ phrase is a blank form the size of a 
Navajo rug. 

To fill in the form requires the efforts of two majors and 
a lieutenant. And all for the purpose of focusing the eyes 
of intelligence agencies on the enemy. Surely, a most 
needless precaution because the enemy ts not at all hard 
to find. Just stick your head up once and he will promptly 
take a crack at it. 

This hostile proclivity for shooting at everybody 1n 
sight is well known to the friendly troops. And because 
of it they soon form the hi abit of taking cover, of burrow- 
ing into the ground, and in general, of making them- 
sdlives very hard to locate. In fact, not wishing to take 
they hide from everything— including 


chances, g 
their own airplanes and artillery. 


any 
Finding the fslesailly 
shock troops is frequently more difficult hes flushing the 


enemy’s. 

Such does not appear to be the case in our stereotyped 
school problems wherein the situation as known to S-3 
at 6:00 A.M. includes the whereabouts of all units, what 
Company A had for breakfast, and mght on down to how 
many extra pairs of socks Captain B has in his bedding 
roll. Well, it didn’t used to be that way. 

The last battalion attack I saw jumped off at 9:30 P.M. 
The reserve company didn’t get away from me because 
I hung right on to the captain's pistol belt: but the other 
three did. The one on the left immediately got itself cut 
off with its back against an unfordable stream, and all 
communication in that direction automatically ceased. 
By midnight no word had come in from the company on 
the right, for the very simple reason that the captain was 
lost. And not knowing where he was himself, he saw 
no reason for reporting his whereabouts to anybody else. 
As for the center company, it went night out into the 
black. And there it remained until about 11:30 A.M. the 
next day, when it returned to report that it had not taken 
its objective. The reasons given were that the houses 
were full of Germans, it was the wrong town anyway, 
and besides, the armistice had gone into effect at 11:00 
A.M. and the war was over. 

Indignant snorts from the academic-minded will indi- 
cate their belief that such a thing couldn't happen in a 
well-trained outfit. To which I reply with a loud and 
hearty razzberry. If any of the present-day followers 
of Brigadier General A and his reinforced brigade could 


submitted during combat 


furnish more information than the lads of 1918, I'd adn 
to see the color of their uniforms. 


But I don’t see how they could. In all school instry 
tion, information is handed to Brigadier General A « 
silver platter. By some strange method of clairvoyanc: 
knows the exact location of all units at all times. T 
strength, location, and dispositions of the enemy a: 
duaiws on a situation map. Telephones, radios, and rut 
ners click one hundred per cent. All that remains i: 
to break down or announce the essential elements oj 
enemy information, fill in the blank form, and the result 
is an excellent solution. 

But is it? 

Who gathers the data upon which the situation map is 
based? Whence so much information of the 
enemy? By what means ts the exact location of friendly 
troops determined? In war there is but one answer: the 
latest, the most reliable, and in many cases, the only in- 
formation available comes from front-line units. 


comes 


The receipt of this information is not assured by filling in 
blank forms back at the command post. Nor do such forms 
teach the reserve lieutenant commanding a platoon that 
the insignia he sees on a lonely dead man indicates the 
arrival al fresh enemy troops on the battlefield. So, if we 
are going to have blank forms, why not start them from 
whese the information emanates? That is, 
line. 


in the front 


The form shown in the accompanying figure is self- 
explanatory. It includes most of the essentials of both 
friendly and enemy information. Forms could be made 
up in pads, small enough to fit snugly into hip pockets. 
And, if nothing else, they would remind the leaders of 
small units that periodic reports must be submitted during 
combat. 


7 7 y 


A steady flow of these coming into command posts 
would be worth more than all the intelligence personnel 
now extant. Their information would give the staff some- 
thing besides their imagination to make a situation map 
with. Brigadier General A would be furnished a few 
solid facts to get his teeth into. And even the eventual 
historical records would be proffered a guiding hand. 

This idea may be too fundamental for students of the 
corps and army, but it should appeal to commanders 
who remember their World War experiences. 

The name of the suggested form could well be, “What 
is going on?” But knowing that such a homely title would 
never get by I have decided to call it, “Indispensable 
knowledge of constituents’ whereabouts.” 

If that doesn’t sell the idea it’s because my own educa- 
tion has been neglected. 
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The life of the turbulent and brilliant Italian, Douhet, fo) 
the approved form of the late-lamented “ten-twent-thirt mel 
drama.” Upon graduation from the Italian military academy 
elected the artillery arm. With the advent of aviation he qui 
ly transferred his allegiance. As early as 1909 he appreciated 
tremendous importance of this new arm and began preachi 
the “mastery of the air.”” Both he and his pronouncements we 
looked on with a jaundiced eye. 

When Italy entered the war in 1915 Douhet occupied the in 
portant position of Chief of Staff of the Milanese Division. T} 
conduct of the war in the Italian theatre outraged the tactic 
sensibilities of this outspoken officer. With little thought for cor 
sequences he addressed an elaborate memorandum to the Italia 
minister, short-circuiting the entire chain of command. In thi 
memorandum he denounced the whole military hierarchy, at 
tacked the conduct of the war, made grave predictions of disaster 
for the Italian front unless drastic changes were effected, and 
offered a set-up of his own. He was promptly tried, convicted 
and sentenced to a year. His sentence expired on the black day 
of Caporetto and the coincidence of this staggering defeat, the 
expiration of his sentence, and his meticulously fulfilled predic 
tions elevated him to the eminence of public hero. He was there 
upon made director of aviation. But not until 1920 was he com 
pletely whitewashed, when a military tribunal set the 1916 judg 
ment aside with the words that he “sacrificed his personal 
interest and the demands of discipline for the good of his coun 
try.”” Im 1921 he was made a general officer. In March, 1930. he 
died. 

The intervening years were spent in a relentless drive to con 
vince the Italian general staff and the Italian people that avia- 
tion and gas would determine the issue of the next war His 
cool logic flooded the military magazines. Bit by bit his influence 
spread to other countries. By the time of his death Douhet's 
name was known and respected at home and abroad. 

Douhet’s doctrine demands a single command for the army 
the navy, and the air corps. He sees the army and the navy 
largely as secondary or defensive arms while the air corps deter- 
mines the issue by carrying the war into the heart of the enemy's 
country, destroying his arsenals, his rail centers, his vital in- 
dustries and sowing terror among the civilian population. Thus 
will he break the enemy’s will to war. An army or a navy can 
fight either defensively or offensively, but, says Douhet, aircraft 
can only take the offensive; to divert this arm from its true role 
he holds to be treasonable stupidity. 

Seven years after Douhet’s death, part of his doctrine comes to 
China. For some of its material effects—see the pictures. For its 
moral effects—watch the war. 
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TIENTSIN (Above): 
Japanese machine gun- 
ners help a supply train 
through. 


Photo by Acme 





(International News Photo 


SHANGHAI (Left): 
Japanese marines keep 
a wary eye for snipers 
in the world’s sixth 
lar gest city. ay 
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PEIPING (Below): Japan goes 
through the wire. 


HONGKEW (Left): Japanese 
throw up a strongpoint within 
the city. 


TIENTSIN (Below): Japanese use 
this dual service tank in North China. 
Note railroad adapters. 











Let's K een 


By CAPTAIN PAUL C. 


;\IGHTEEN months in the CCC have come and gone, 

and I am returning to the inactive duty status which 
is the normal life of the Reserve officer. Fifteen of those 
months were spent as a company commander in two dis- 
tricts. Never have I enjoyed myself more; nor have I ever 
been more bedeviled by such a host of minor and major 
irritations. To save time, we'll skip those annoyances 
which arose from the fact that a middle-aged civilian was 


suddenly plucked from a sedentary 


GREENE, Infantry Reserve 


is our first object 
This describes our victim, names his nearest relative, tells 
where and when he was born, and gives other pertinent 
facts which seem necessary but are seldom used by anyo 


Form 1, with rare consistency, 


Moreover, it gives the o: ath of enrollment, as well as : 
date which is placed far down in a lower corner where 
ic will be most difficult to find. 
over. Here we have the phy sical description of Hamme: 
head, followed in sequence by his 


Not so bad; we turn it 





life and pitchforked into a series 


record of service at various camp . 





of situations for which neither 
training nor natural aptitude had 
prepared him. 

I shall deal solely with those 
devilish trifles which gray a CCC 
company commander's hair; chat 


o& The Army admires 
simplicity...in theory 


When we turn him loose on a cold 
cruel world we must initial each 
entry as to service and then sign the 
sheet. That isn’t too much: it 
makes sense; even I can understand 





it. But why is it that one compan) 





is, if he doesn’t tear it out before 
nature has a chance to work on its 
color. Most of the items I shall mention are probably 
duplicated in Regular Army company administration, 1n 
which event I can only say “Heaven help the company 
But just as an ordinary civilian, who for 
no good reason likes to fool around with things military, 

I insist that much grief is caused by a lack of straight 
thinking on the part of those whose lives are concerned 
solely with papers. I'd even hazard a guess that the con- 
ditions of which I am about to complain come from the 
ambition of officers to make a name themselves by the 
simple process of inventing new forms, or making addi- 
tions to forms already in existence. In support of this 
contention I submit that no two headquarters ever inter- 
pret a given form in the same way. Form R-3 will be 
filled out in one way in a given district and quite ssi 
ly in another; although in the end, both send it on to the 
same corps area headquarters. Even such a hallowed in- 
stitution as the Final Statement will differ radically when 
submitted by two different districts. 


To give you an idea of the paper work involved in CCC 
company administration, let’s discharge Henry Hammer- 
head from Company ooo, Civilian Conservation Corps. 
We can’t expect his discharge to encompass all problems, 
no two being precisely alike, but it will be typical. 


commander.” 


Hammerhead, Henry, enrolled as a veteran and was 
assigned to Company ooo, a veteran outfit. Now that we 
are ready to send him back to a job, we have fourteen 
different papers to check. All must agree, not only in 
what little essential information they contain but in a 
host of piddling items which can mean nothing to any- 
one. Each of these papers must be checked and cross- 
checked; they must be initialed in four dozen places at 
least; and several must be signed twice. 


commander in the district is never 
required to initial those entries 
while I get skin letters if I leave off one measly initial? 

Since his j is a War Department form it would seem logi- 
cal that there should be some standardization in filling it 
out. 

Form 1-A comes next. This is the physical examination 
Even the most dyed-in-the-wool form hater can 
find little to quibble about with it. If the medicos in- 
vented that form, perhaps we poor Doughboys ought to 
take a few lesunitil from them in simplicity. The chief dif- 
ficulty with Form 1-A is that if we are discharging Henry 
for desertion we must certify that he suffered no illness 
or injury while in the CCC. In other words, the C.O. 
must swear to something about which he may know very 
little. It is possible that months before we took over this 
company Enrollee Hammerhead did mash a finger, but 
due to lax administration on the part of our predecessor 
no record was made of the injury. How, then, will we 
explain our certificate, months later when He -nry applies 
for compensation and proves an injury? 


Now we turn to Form X, a product of corps area. It 
contains a record of ratings, hospitalization, absences, ex- 
perience, and the company commandet’s estimate of the 
enrollee. The form is simple, easily filled in, and at least 
some of the information is pertinent. However, the esti- 
mate of the enrollee means nothing, as we take refuge 
in a careful ambiguity which leaves us open to no attack. 


Although Form X is a corps form there is likely to be 
little uniformity in the way different districts insist that 
it be completed. One wants the C.O. to initial all entries; 
while another will be content if he merely signs it. Corps 
has prescribed that the entry NONE shall not be used; 
in some districts the banned word is demanded. 

Form Q is almost a duplicate of Form X. Its chief dif- 

‘ 


record. 
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nee is that it 1s prepared on mimeograph paper, and 

| initialing, the ink has a tendency to spread badly. 

ircumvent the absorbent qualities of Form Q it is 

to remember to write with the back of your pen. 

Hi cher authority must not rate this form very highly, 

because in all my fifteen months I escaped a skin on it. 

There is a future in store for some bright young officer 

o happens to delve into this neglected field. He can 

raise the blood pressure of two-thirds of the company com- 

inders in the corps area by merely resurrecting filed 

Forms Q and calling for corrections on them. Having 
in parted this trade secret, we now return to Henry. 

Next we have the application form which he filled out 
when a hopeful applicant for the Tree Army. Its general 
appearance indicates that neither he nor the official who 
filled it out knew much about forms or had any compe- 
rency in dealing with them. The sad fact will be brought 
home to us months after Henry has been discharged; for 
all of his individual records will then be disgorged by 
corps and flung into our general direction. The attached 
skin-sheet will acidly inquire whether the nearest relative 
lived at 345 Skin Road or 345 Skid Road. | ask: Who 
knows: who cares, and why? Such conundrums cannot 
be answered by a company commander unless he is equip- 
ped with a crystal ball in good working order. 

Since thrifty Henry has deposited money with the 
finance officer, he achieves the dignity of two Final State- 
ment forms. I always approached these reverently because 
they dealt with coin of the realm. It takes no genius to 
understand them, but it does require a soothsayer to ex- 
plain why different districts served by the same finance 
officer should ask for differing data. It would do my soul 
good to have the finance officer descend on the districts 
with an ultimatum that they reconcile their practices. 
Anyhow, we sign Henry’s two Final Statements with the 
flourish appro flate to money paper, first having checked 
them against bis pay card and deposit book. 

Now, good old Henry is not overlooked in all this welter 
of signing; he, too, is given an opportunity to practice 
his penmanship. For one thing, there is a statement that 
he admits knowledge of the fact that he is ineligible for 
re-selection for a period of a year from date of discharge. 
His signature on another statement signifies his willing- 
ness to accept a certain type of transportation to a given 
destination. The company commander then affixes bis 
signature to both these documents, certifying that he has 
witnessed Henry in the act of scrawling his name. We 
then notify the Veterans’ Administration, the agency 
which selected Henry, of the fact of discharge. The origi- 
nal goes to the VA, the duplicate with his records. 

Of course, we do not forget Form 2, the discharge cer- 
tificate. Fore and aft, this sheet contains everything except 
battles and engagements. Unfortunately, the reverse side 
contains a heading cryptically titled “Remarks.” Into this 
space we pour a grand miscellany of typewritten trivia. 

ere are variations, of course, in different cases, but 
the history of the discharge of Henry gives a rough idea 


f the ease with which one separates an enrollee from the 


bosom of the Corps. Moreover, all papers must go for- 
ward within twenty-four hours; this is hard on the nerves 
and pants if one has to discharge ten men at one sitting. 
But the really tough part in all this lies in the fact that 
there are few qualified clerks out in the woods. 

Well, Henry Hammerhead is speeding firesideward to 
regale the palpitating home folk with the tale of his do- 
ings in the CCC, and we are shed of his records. With our 
sigh of relief, we mumble a prayer that the papers won't 
bounce. But there is a new clerk at headquarters, a con- 
scientious sort of lad who measures his efficiency by the 
number of discrepancies he can call to the attention of 
his section chief. His zealousness is usually rewarded; 
back come the records in a few days with se: athing refer- 
ences to administrative deficiencies and beer 231 4, 
subparagraph 1, Corps Area Regulations. If on occasion 
the clerk is cock-eyed, we are provided with the oppor- 
tunity, so dear to the company commander's heart, of 
flinging the mess back into the personnel adjutant’s teeth. 

Even after Henry's records have gone again, it is not 
safe to assume too much and indulge in any hilarity. 
Months later, when Henry has become just a vague olive- 
drab form in your memory, you will be reminded by the 
corps that you forgot an initial. 

What do I want? I want someone in authority to clear 
away the monumental pile of useless rubbish that has 
grown up in four short years of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. I want acknowledgement of the fact that much 
of our paperwork efforts are useless, because no two corps 
area and no two districts within the same corps area seem 
to find the same things of vital importance. 

Naturally, districts problems vary, but the keeping of 
personnel records should be identical in all nine corps 
areas. When I felt particularly low during my months of 
stewardship I would predict that unity would be finally 
attained by the simple process of incorporating the de- 
mands of all sub-districts, districts, and corps areas into 
one magnificent poop-sheet which would det 
of an income tax lawyer. 

In theory, the Army admires simplicity woe betide 
the amateur tactician who forgets it in solving a map 
problem. Why then, in the name of fundamental common 
sense, doesn’t it lower the boom on an amateur personnel 
adjutant who beclouds the issue with a vast amount of in- 
consequential, immaterial, damn-foolish minutia? 

We ditch ninety per cent of our red tape in time of war, 
lest it choke us to death before the enemy has a chance to 
send us to Valhalla. Peace seems to give us plenty of time, 
so we resurrect the red bonds and proceed to tie ourselves 
into knots with them. If we can enlist four million men, 
transport two million of them overseas, fight in the great- 
ri war of history, and return with the red tape discarded, 

should we exhume it from its mothballs for the pur- 
jen of handling a few hundred thousand CCC’ ers? 

Let’s keep the record straight, but let’s do it by a well- 
defined and simple plan of administration. Let's get rid 
of the system of keeping a hodge-podge of non-uniform 


records which will follow us to our graves. 


y the genius 














THE NATIONAL MATCHES OF 1937 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1937, was a dismal 
day. To the big-time riflemen at Perry it was worse than 
that. Huddled under thick blankets, they spoke long and 
feelingly on the rain that had plagued them the day be- 
fore, on the near freezing weather that greeted them on 
the morning of the 11th, and the pufty twenty-mile wind 
that veered and twisted over the 1,000-yard course which 
had yet to be fired. The old timers summed it up in 
three words, “It’s anybody's match.” Wind—any wind 

at a thousand yards plays havoc with scores. But a 
twenty-mile wind that can’t make up its mind which way 
to blow is disastrous. And so the big teams went to the 
line hoping that old Man Boreas would give them a break. 
But he didn’t and the red flag performed an erratic dance 
up and down the thousand 


when he shot loose the man-size trophy offered in tat 
time-honored classic —the Wimbledon Match. Thyj< 
match is an individual affair that turns on 20 shots at 1.90 
yards. Corporal Wagner's “possible” showed 18 \< 
which was only one short of the all-time record. 

Other Infantrymen featured and featured plenty in the 
other events but you will have read about these in your 
papers, and after all a bi- monthly magazine can not com- 
pete with the daily news. 

Every Infantryman knows that his team gave their best. 
He knows the rigorous training to which these riflemen 
gladly subscribed. He knows the self-denial they practiced 
and the nerve-strain that no big-time shot ever escapes, 
And he knows that these men did this neither for personal 
profit nor for individual glory, 











y ard butts. No team escaped but for the fighting arm they 
Not even the Marines. Results in the National Rifle Team Match represent. Therefore, when 
Take a look at the scores in 1. U.S. Marine Corps ............. 2,788 The JOURNAL says “Thank 
the center box. Our friends ee, <n 2,764 you, team,” it knows it speaks 
the Marines again proved 3. U.S. lofenery ........... 2,760 for every Infantryman from 
themselves the top-notch 4. U.S. Coast * 2.755 the Chief down to the newest 
team but with a score 42 s. Marine Corps Reserve ........... 2,722 recruit. 
points below the one chalked 6 Aone: 3 7 - =. 
». American Legion ............. 2,717 
ip last year. The Infantry eee 2,716 Now we might well end 
Te am fell off 22 points from 8. New Jersey National Guard ...... 2,716 this story here, but if we did 
its 1936 mark. Such large g. Kansas ed ai 2,710 that it would only be a story. 
differences speak more elo- 10. California National Guard ........ 2,704 We want more than thar, for 
quently than words of the 11. Organized Reserves ......... 2,702 we feel that the National 
vicious weather that buffetted 12. Washington National Guard ...... 2,699 Matches and all that leads 
these crack shots. 13. Minnesota Civilian .............. 2,697 up to them should be a train- 
Let no one read into these 14. Illinois Civilian .................. 2,697 ing document rather than a 
words even the suggestion of 15. Massachusetts National Guard 2,693 flash-in-the-pan news item. 
an alibi. Our riflemen gave ; Therefore, we asked Major 





their best but that best was 
not quite good enough to top the best of the Marines and 
the Cavalry. All teams fought 1 it out under the same ad- 
verse conditions at a thousand yards. Indeed, the miracu- 
lous thing is that the scores were not worse. Consider, for 
instance, the two 282’s turned in by Sergeants Lowe and 
Palmer (the Infantry’s No. 1 scores) and marvel. 

That the infantry put a top-flight team in the field this 
year is evidenced by more than one smashing victory dur- 
ing the matches. For example, we carried off the Herrick 
Trophy for the first time in fourteen years. This trophy 
is described as “the most magnificent i in the large collec- 
tion of the National Rifle Association” and is one eagerly 
sought by all hands. The Infantry turned in the record 
breaking score of 797 out of a possible 800. That is shoot- 
ing in any man’s language, particularly when one remem- 
bers that this represents the total score of eight men, each 
firing twenty 5 me at 1,000 yards. Corporal Hensley, 
who fired the pilot shot, pulled down a 98. Out of the 
remaining 140 shots only one point was dropped. Fur- 
thermore there were 121 V's out of the 160 rounds fired. 

Corporal Hansford H. Wagner, Company A, 3d In- 


fantry, Fort Snelling, brought home some more bacon 


C. M. Easley, the officer in 
charge of the team, to give us a brief paper setting forth 
his : on the big items involved in training team shots. 
This ts what Major Easley has to say: 


TRAINING THE TEAM 
By Major C. M. Easley, Infantry 


Well known to military men, and becoming more evi- 
dent to leaders in other fields is the fact that the first es- 
sential in any cooperative undertaking is discipline. The 
Infantry Team’s discipline was evidenced not so much 
by the display of its outward forms as by its true meaning, 
reflected by a cheerful, willing and amenable frame of 
mind. This condition did not “just happen” but was defi- 
nitely fostered. For one thing, the program and schedules 
for the entire season were issued at the first assembly and 
everyone knw the how, what, when, where, and why of 
what was to come. In other words, all knew the plan of 
ae had nothing to speculate on but i out- 


come ere were no hole cards and no concealed aces 


The rewards provided the incentives for sustained stud) 
and application. 


Under such conditions the American 
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Corporal Hansford H. Wagner, Company A, 3d Infantry, won the famous 
Wimbledon Cup. This tankard, the most historic trophy shot for at the 
National Matches, is the gift of Queen Victoria 








soldier goes at the task in hand with businesslike en- 
thusiasm. 

As far as shooting w was concerned, all competitors toed 
the same mark. There were no fair-haired boys, no prima 
donnas, and no one was indispensable. One rule warned, 

Don’t take yourself too seriously,” and it may be added 


that at all times means were taken to hold the head size 


lown to the hat size. The alibi artist was out of place. 


his mental economy promoted quiet conduct and orderly 


procedure. 


Some people think that a detail with the team comes in 
the Cc ategory of soft jobs. Othe rs hold to the opinion th: it 
it 1S sndenns and exacting work, c alling forth the utmost 
in physical and mental ‘Colledination and concentration. 
W hether it 1s work or play depends upon the individual 
viewpoint and the incentive involved. Hours of study 
and application are necessary in other competitive sports, 
and the same holds true of shooting. The unwilling work 
ers find themselves unable to survive the various compe 


titions that begin with the selection of the re giment il 
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Above: 1937 Infantry 
Sergeant Max W. 
M. Easley, 


Rifle Team. Left to right, sitting: 
Link, Company G, 9th Infantry; Major C. 
30th Infantry, team captain; Captain Kameil 
Maertens, 23d Infantry, coach; Sergeant William H. Goth- 
ard, Company E, 23d Infantry; standing: Sergeant Frank M. 
Conklin, Company I, 9th Infantry; Sergeant Oddis L. Lowe, 
Company F, 9th Infantry; Sergeant Edward Backell, Com- 
pany E, 4th Infantry; Sergeant Roy R. Wilson, Company 
G, 29th Infantry; Sergeant Lloyd P. Jenkins, Company L, 
5th Infantry; Sergeant Charles W. Wills, Company A, 29th 
Infantry; Staff Sergeant Frank Palmer, Headquarters Com- 
pany, 29th Infantry; Sergeant Clarence L. Umberger, Com- 
pany E, 23d Infantry; Sergeant Lynn H. Clement, Company 


E, 29th Infantry, and Second Lieutenant John L. Throck- 
morton, 17th Infantry. 
Right: 1937 Infantry Pistol Team. Left to right, sitting: 


First Lieutenant James E. Glattly, Infantry; Major Raymond 


O. Miller, 3d Tank Company, team captain; Captain Thomas 

H. Allen, 66th Infantry; Private Mack Garr, Company A, 

30th Infantry; standing, Sergeant Adolph F. Sarman, Com- 

pany B, ist Infantry; Corpora! James A. Tumlin, RMG Com- 

pany, 29th Infantry, and Sergeant Dale Frazier, Company 
A, 21st Infantry. 


candidates and that progress to the final shakedown, team 
selection, and match firing. 

The sacrifice of personal indulgence ts a price too large 
for some shooting aspirants to pay and hence they are 
soon washed out. The first training rule of a rifle and 
“A clean life, well lived.”” Anyone so high- 
strung as to be dissatisfied with a summer of simple Life is 
without the proper disposition for a big league shot. We 
do not train our shooters to the keen edge a race horse, 
but to the stolid equanimity of a draft horse. By a proper 
combination of exercise, 


pistol team ts: 


food, work, and relaxation we 
build up a reserve of physical and nervous energy. 

Under the head a mental conditioning we guide the 
thinking =PP aratus of the individual and the group into 
the proper channel. Because success in the shooting game 
calls for calmness, the emotionalism of an athletic contest 
must be avoided. Emotional stress and strain are disturb- 
ing to mental balance and steadiness, and the shooter who 
aspires to the top must divorce such disturbances from 
his character. The eradication of this human inclination 
and weakness calls for self-anaylsis, self-discipline, and 
self-control of the highest order. Man can be trained to 
acquire these traits and they must be acquired by the suc- 
cessful competition shot. Basic character training goes 
hand-in-hand with training in the technique of the fine 
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A soldier so trained will meet the 


art of fine shooting. 


emergencies of battle with confidence and self-reliance. 


We have been discussing the human element almost 
entirely, for, after all, it is the decisive factor. In the matter 
of technique, we cannot offer anything of any conse- 
quence that is not down in the book. The trigger squeeze 
came in for its proper emphasis. A conservative estimate 
indicates that the team officials uttered a total of a half- 
million words on the subject. Every known way to drive 
home the trigger squeeze was employ red. Everything else 
about shooting amounts to nothing unless the trigger 1s 
properly controlled. We value the squeeze, as related to 
other factors, in the ratio of nine to one. If we have a 
secret, that’s it. 


From time to time we 


c 


get inquiries concerning th: 
secret of success in shooting. Most shooting aspirants, 1t 
seems, are looking for a short cut, an easy way, a magi 
formula for attaining excellence. The answer is that ther 
is no such thing. There 1 is no roseate path, no genie to 


be called on, inal no “one easy lesson.” 


The true path 
is well blazed in the book. Those who follow it may find 
the going hard at times and the scenery along the way 
monotonous and uninspiring. But so is the road to succes 


in every other form of human endeavor. 
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123 Gloucester Place, 
Portman Square, W. 1 
28th June, 1937. 
[he Editor, 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Sir: 

| have read with interest Mayor Richard G. Tindall’s 
attempted reconstruction of the Battle of the Marne. No 
one has more cause than I have to realise the difficulties 
of any reconstruction of this battle from the often ambigu- 
ous and conflicting evidence, so that | can appreciate 
Major Tindall’s skillful efforts to bring order out of con- 
fusion, and to fill in the gaps by 1 imaginative deduction. 

But so much of the significance of what happened on 
the crucial day—September 4th, 1914—turns on fixing 
the times as exactly as possible, that any carelessness in 
this respect weakens confidence in an investigator's gen- 
eral conclusions. Such a doubt 1s engendered by Major 
Tindall’s ming of different important discussions and 
instructions on that day at hours which do not correspond 
with the evidence. 

His article opens by the statement that: 

At 6:00 A.M. , September 4, 1914, a rather shabbily dressed 
man with a noticeable paunch and a jagged white mus- 
tache stood solidly before a wall map hung 1n a boys’ school 
and listened to the animated discussion of a group of staff 
officers of the 3d Bureau (G-3) of French G.Q.G. One glance 
at the map was enough: General Joffre saw that the situation 
for which he had been striving had now materialised. 

But according to Commandant Muller, Joffre’s aide-de- 
camp, Joffre did not arrive at the offices of G.Q.G. until 
about 6:30 A.M.; and if Joffre’s own memoirs be correct, 
he did not make this visit to the map in the office of the 
3d Bureau until after 8 a.m. 

Major Tindall then speaks of Joffre’s receiving a letter 
from Sir John French “early on this fateful day” 
swering it by another ‘ ‘dated 8:00 A.M., but probably 
drafted about 6:00 a.m.” But it would appear that 
French’s letter was received the previous might, and ac- 
cording to Joffre’s memoirs the reply “had been written 
during the middle of the night of September 3d/4th.” 

Subsequently Major Tindall, referring to Joffre’s im- 
portant telegram to Gallieni, answering the latter’ s sug- 
gestion, states that it was “despatched at noon.’ Joffre’ s 
memoirs, as well as Commandant Muller's, both state 
that it was sent at 1 P.M. 

It is not merely on account of these and other errors of 
timing that I find Major Tindall’s reconstruction uncon- 
vincing: some of the points he has missed are of greater 
importance than those he has misread. He emphasises the 
“extra, incomprehensible withdrawal” which the British 
forces made early the following morning. He is justified 


and an- 





in referring to its ill-effect, but he does not even mention 
the admission in Joffre’s own memoirs that in the after- 
noon of September qth Joffre ‘‘took the resolution to delay 
the moment of decisive action for 5 or 6 days’ and * ‘also 
decided that the next day I would once more move my 
headquarters farther to the rear” —to Chatillon-sur-Seine. 
A glance at the map should suffice to show what a signifi- 
cant backward move this was, and a rather more careful 
examination of it will show that it cook his headquarters 
over 8o miles farther back. 

This ts an indisputable fact which makes it hard to be- 
lieve subsequent claims that Joffre’s decision was only a 
ratification of a decision to which he had been inclining 
all day. It has never been satisfactorily explained by 
Joftre’s apologists. The more reasonable conclusion seems 
to be that by the late afternoon Joffre had yielded to Ber 
thelot’s urge for continued retreat, had abandoned the 
idea of a counter-offensive for the time being, and that 
he only reverted to it in the evening. 

No one will ever be able to tell exactly what influence 
Gallient’s personal telephone argument had on Joffre’s 
fresh changes of attitude, but a careful estimate of the 
facts and the times suggests that it may well have been 
preponderant. The dodiecnies that Joffre had given up 
the idea of an early counter-offensive, and only reverted 
to it after Galliéni’s intervention, is one that fits the facts 
of what happened subsequently better than the claim that 
Joffre had made up his mind earlier in the evening, and 
that Franchet d’Esperey’s message “‘settled things.’ ’ A 
more belated decision on Joffre’s part would go far to 
explain the confusion that was caused among the execu- 
tants, and their belatedness, apart from Gallieni, in acting 
on orders which—if we believe Joffre’s post-war account 
un-reservedly—had been drawn up before dinner (6:30 
P.M.) on the 4th, and to have been finished off just after 
8 p.M., yet admittedly did not reach the recipients until 
the early morning of September 5th. And it is worth em 
phasis that not only the B.E.F. but the French Fifth 
Army under Franchet d’E sperey continued their marches 
to the rear on that day. 

Here is another discrepancy of which Major Tindall 
does not seem to take due note. 

Yours truly, 
B. H. Lippe. Harr. 
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Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
July 26, 1937. 
The Editor, 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Sir: 


I readily concede Captain Liddell Hart's point in regard 
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to the ume Joffre entered the G-3 office on September 
4th. | also plead guilty to a slip in the matter of the letter 
to Sir John French. As Captain Hart states, the letter was 
probably drafted about 1:00 a.M. of that day, and not at 
6:00 A.M.; it was dated 8:00 A.M. as stated in ““The Will 
of the Leader,” but Captain Hart is undoubtedly correct 
in pointing out that it was written in the middle of the 
night of 3-4 September. How, in typing the account, | 
made it read “6:00 A.M.” instead of my estimated “‘1:00 
A.M.” I'll never know. In any case, it was my mistake, 
and not a typographical error on the part of The INFAN- 
rRY JOURNAL. 

The distinguished military critic does not argue that 
these errors vitiate any of my conclusions concerning the 
battle. He cites them merely to shake my credibility as a 
commentator. Fortunately the accusation of carelessness 
does not attach to my treatment of the important details. 


For on the other points I cannot concede error. Though 
it is true that Joffre and Muller give the hour of Joffre’s 
telegram to Galliéni as 1:00 P.M., it is also true that the 
reproduction of the original document in the French Of- 
ficial History (Annex 2326) gives the hour as 12:00 
noon, which is the time given in ““The Will of the Lead- 

’ Incidentally, a copy of this telegram (Annex 2325) 
was sent to the French Mission at British GHQ for its in- 
formation and left GQG’s message center at 11:40 A.M., 
which tends to strengthen a preference for the earlier hour. 

Captain Liddell Hart next remarks that some of the 
points which I “missed” are of greater importance than 
those which | “misread,” and cites the failure to mention 
the admission in Joffre’s Memoires that, in the afternoon 
of September 4th Joffre “took the resolution to delay the 
moment of decisive action for 5 or 6 days.” 

It would indeed have been strange to omit all reference 
to such an admission had Joffre made it. He didn’t. Cap- 
tain Hart evidently refers to Joffre’s discussion of Gen- 
eral Instructions No. 5, dated 3:30 p.m. (which among 
other things changed certain boundaries and directed the 
Third Army to be prepared to attack to the northwest at 
any moment). This reads: 

Whatever might be my final decision, whether I fixed upon 
an immediate battle or whether, on receiving the reply await- 
ed from the Fifth Army, I took the resolution to delay the 
moment of decisive action for five or six days, this modifica- 
tion of zones of operations and this orientation given to the 


Third Army would be useful. 

Obviously Captain Hart failed to note the two “wheth- 
ers. Accurately read, the passage admits nothing except 
that Joffre was weighing two Race one of which 
was immediate battle. 

Captain Liddell Hart makes much of the move of GQG 
to Chatillon-sur-Seine, decided upon on September 4th. 
The fact that this was an 80-mile hop is proof positive to 
him that Joffre on the afternoon of September 4th had 
decided not to fight. The foundation for such a theory is 
flimsy because: 


1. GQG had to be moved somewhere and quickly. It 


could not stay at Bar-sur-Aube which already was too 
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close to the front and moreover, the French retreat in 2. \ 
case would have to continue one or two days more a 
September 4th. Signal communications for a big CO.) 
mand post take a little time to perfect, so a prompt dec: 
sion was necessary. 

2. A command post directing the operations of 
armies over a 300-mile front should not make a small h p 
when it displaces. The French had just experienced t\ic 
inconveniences of what had proved to be too short a dis. 
placement—from Vitry to Bar-sur-Aube. 

3. The proof of the pudding 1 is in the eating. Chatillo: 
sur-Seine does not seem to have been an inappropriate lo- 
cation for GQG. There is no indication that French op 
erations in the Battle of the Marne suffered from the fact 
that GQG was located there. Joffre was able to maintain 
control from that point, for the French commercial wir 
system was intact. 


al 


Americans will not find it difficult to reconcile Joffre's 
selection of a location for GQG with the idea of making 
a stand on the Marne. Even though the battle lines were 
considerably farther north in 1917 than on September 4, 
1914, General Pershing placed American GHQ at Chau 
mont, the same general region as Chatillon-sur-Seine 
Few writers will accuse John J. Pershing of a lack of of- 
fensive spirit. 

Captain Liddell Hart then advances his own theory, 
citing confusion among the executants to uphold it. How- 
ever, there does not seem to have been any abnormal con- 
fusion among the executants, the British and the Sixth 
Army excepted. The change of direction of the Sixth 
Army’ s attack from south to north of the Marne (the 
result of Franchet d’ Esperey’s message) and the change 
of date of the attack from September 7 to 6, as narrated in 
“The Will of the Leader,” are more than sufficient to ac- 
count for the Sixth Army’s troubles. 

Captain Liddell Hart considers it highly significant 
that the French Fifth Army, as well as the British, con- 
tinued to retreat on September 5: It is difficult to see 
why he emphasizes this point. The circumstances defi- 
nitely remove the retirement of the French Fifth Army 
from the category of “‘discrepancies.’’ The facts are: 

The commander of the French Fifth Army, in replying 
on September 4th to Joffre’s inquiry as to whether his 
army could fight with prospects of success, proposed a 
plan of attack. The plan, which Joffre adopted as the 
basis of his orders, provided that on September sth the 

Fifth Army would continue its withdrawal on the line: 
Sezanne-Provins. That is exactly what the Fifth Army 
did. It did what its commander had said it would do. 

About the same time, highly-placed British staff of- 
ficers had made tentative agreements to withdraw either 
to a line AB or to a line CD, preparatory to an attack. 
Actually, the British withdrew to a line XY, considerably 
in rear of either of the lines AB or CD. They did not do 
what they said they would do. 

Joffre’ s plan was for an envelopment of the German 
right wing. The Sixth Army and the British were to con- 
stitute the enveloping attack and strike eastward and 
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n rtheastward. The Fifth Army on the contrary, was to 

form part of the holding attack, striking northward. Ob- 
sly a retirement on September 5th by the Fifth 

ny, allowing the Germans to go farther into the net, 
sented certain definite advantages. On the contrary, 

a retirement by the British, part of the enveloping force, 
resented nothing but disadvantages. 

On September 4th there still seemed some chance of 
the Fifth Army’s left wing being enveloped by von 
Kluck. On September 4th it was under considerable pres- 
sure. For it to fight a decisive battle, it must be able at 
least to meet its enemy frontally. Therefore, not only the 
general situation, but the local situation of the Fifth 
Army offered sound reasons for this army to continue to 
withdraw on September sth, and free its left from the 
threat of envelopment. The British on September qth 
were quite safe, there was no enemy on a large part of 
their front, and only trifling pressure on their right. 
Nothing i in their local situation demanded or wanenned 
as extensive a withdrawal as was made. 

This matter had not entirely escaped my attention. 
The original draft of the “Will ‘of the Leader” contained 
a discussion of the point in a rather long footnote. The 
article was shortened at the request of the editor, and dis- 
cussion of this point was eliminated, as it never seemed to 
be particularly important. 

Captain Liddell Hart presented his theory in a book 
some ten years ago, and again some three years ago in an 
article in The INFANTRY JoURNAL. It would seem that his 
conclusions at present are based principally on inferences 
and deductions. The conclusions in “The Will of the 
Leader” were based to some extent on inferences and de- 
ductions, but official records and positive statements by 
eye-witnesses and participants were deemed worthy of a 
certain amount of credence. One does not have to accept 
Joffre’s Memoires as 100 per cent accurate to disagree 
radically with Captain Liddell Hart’s conclusions. 

For instance, it seems hard to understand how one can 
conclude that Joffre late in the afternoon of September 
4th “had abandoned the idea of a counter offensive for 
the time being.” This conclusion is reached in the face of 


definite statements to the contrary by Joffre and Muller, 
who was with Joffre throughout the day, and in the ab- 
sence of any testimony refuting their statements. Captain 
Liddell Hart's principal justification appears to be his 
command post argument, a rather weak reed. If he is 
right in this matter, it means that not only did Joffre and 
Muller trifle with che truth, but that General Gamelin, 
present French chief of staff, and the officer credited with 
making the tentative draft of Joffre’s order about 6:30 
p.M., and other eminent French officers have concurred in 
out-and-out falsehoods for the purpose of misrepresenting 
history. Such an idea seems quite fantastic. 

To my mind the evidence ts overwhelmingly in favor 
of the conclusions expressed in ‘“The Will of the Leader.” 
For example, the official records even contain a telegram, 
sent by French GQG late in the evening of September 
4th, 1914, to the French Mission at British GHQ, stating 
in so many words that Joffre had adopted Franchet d’Espe 
rey's plan as the basis of his orders. 

This is exactly what Joffre said years later; it agrees with 
Muller’s account; it is what the British General Spears 
maintains in his splendid book, Liaison; it is the conclu- 
sion of the American, Sewell Tyng, and of recent French 
military writers, including so eminent a historian as Colo 
nel Grasset. Similarly, Colonel Koeltz gives Joffre the 
credit for preparing the Marne maneuver and m aking the 
decision of September 4th, and finally the French Of 
ficial History not only states that Joffre adopted Franchet 
d’Esperey’s plan but breaks away from its accustomed 
summary of official records long enough to culogize the 
comprehensive manner in which Joffre and G OG pre 
pared the Marne maneuver. 

“The Will of the 


Leader” are based on reliable testimony and are concurred 


In brief, the conclusions expressed in 


in by many of the best military writers and by those 
French officers best in a position to know the facts. Had 
this not been the case | would scarcely have ventured to 
differ so completely with such an eminent writer and his 
torian as Captain | iddell Hart. 

Y ours truly, 


R. G. Tenpaut 
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West Virginia to the Fore 


FOR the past year Illinois has led the states both in 
number and percentage of National Guard subscriptions. 
It still leads in number but West V irginia now holds the 
For the ‘sg0th Infantry has 
joined the veteran 2o1st in the Honor Roll and that makes 
the Panhandle State’s standing with the Infantry Asso 


percentage championship. 


ciation practic: ally perfect. And when a few scattered non 
subscribing Doughboy staff ofhcers come in, we'll omit 
the * ‘practic ally” and procl: um our first 100 per cent com- 


monwealth. 


Army of the United States can 
boast an age more than double that of their state and West 
Virginia has two of them. For the 2orst is the second old- 
est regiment in the Army of the United States and the 
rsoth Infantry traces its history back to the Greenbrier 
(Va.) County Militia which organized in 1777 and fur- 
nished one General George Washington with many a 
fighting nfleman; 


Few regiments in the 


and since West V irginia did not be- 
come a state until 1863 our readers can see that our state- 
ment is solidly rooted in fact. 


In common with nearly all of our very old regiments, 
the 150th has fought and trained under a variety of titles. 
In 1792, for instance, the new Militia Law produced all 
manner of changes; the Greenbrier County boys became 
the 79th Re giment, and the gang from Kanawha County 
(formerly a part of the Gonakaine outfit) became the 
Soth Regiment. By 1812 
had Loteene four counties each wich j its own regimental 
designation. Thus in the War of 1812 we find units in 
the land forces of the United States hailing from Mason 
County's 106th Regiment, C abell County’s 120th, Green- 
brier's 79th, and Kanawha’s 8oth. 

When “Remember the Alamo” was the national watch- 
word, the forerunners of the 150th were on hand with a 
company to see that it was remembere d. This outfit 
fought with the 11th Infantry. 


the original Greenbrier County 


In the War Between the States the western part of Vir- 
ginia found itself in a tough spot. But it was a first-class 
fight and nobody had hung out a sign indicating that it 
was a private affair so we find Greenbrier, Kanawha, 


Mason, and Cabell counties furnishing troops for both 
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sides. We gather the idea that the men bred tn that p 
of the country relish a good scrap. 


In 1874 West V irgimia, then 15 years old, decided + 
overhaul its county militia system. Accordingly the ok 
outfits went by the board and in their stead rose the 1st 
and 2d Regiments of Infantry, the 2d taking over the arc 


included in the four counties we have Saints following. 


Came <a ‘Remember the Maine,” and the W. t 
Virgimia Volunteer Infantry in lieu of the 1st and 
Regiments. But this time there was no payoft the West 


V irginians didn’t get into the fracas. We suspect that 
duane was many a pointed remark about this unpreceden t 
ed oversight flung at the War Department when the vo 


unteers were eeeetid out 1n February, 1899. 

In July, 1916, the 2d Infantry, West V irginia National 
Guard, was mustered into Federal Service par forthwith 
went in for some extended sight secing along the Mexican 
Border. In March, 1917, 

short because bigger events were taking shape. In Sep 
tember they were ‘back at their favorite sport of petting 
ready for a fight- and what a fight. 


they came home for a short visit 


But it takes time to 
transport two million across che Atlantic and 2d West 
Virginia now rechristened the 150th Infantry had to wait 
a year for its overseas orders. But go to France they 
would and go to France they did. It was not their fault 
that the Kaiser decided to quit before the West Virgini: Ans 
got in the fight— —or, come to think of it, was it? In any 
event they ‘eed active operations in the big scrap 


which ple: ased no one but their families. 


The motto of the 15oth is ‘We can take it.” We fee! 
that a regiment which carries streamers for the Revolution 
ary War, The War of 1812, The Mexican War, the Civil 
War, anil the World War, is entitled to supplement that 


motto by adding “And we can dish it out.” 


With a complete lack of modesty we give it as our fixed 
opinion that if this 100°/, regiment does a 100°/, job of 
reading The INFANTRY JoURNAL the enemy in our next 
war will find beyond question that the 150th are 100° 
disher-outers. When that day comes the regiment may 
well make it salaams to its ente rprising commander, Colo 
nel William E. Eubank and to its instructor, Major 
Charles H. McNair, who between them conceived and 


carried through the 100°/, idea. 
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Att Home on the Range By Captain Leonard R. Nachman, Infantry 


IS DIFFICULT to give all-around training in 
t laying and combat practice firing to every private 
muscles -gun company. Lack of tme, lack ‘of varied 
s of terrain, and lack of ammunition hamper instruc- 
il effort in a field that is important to the machine 
ner. 
During a recent target practice season Company D, gth 
fantry, explored the possibilities of the caliber .22 ma- 
ne gun as an adjunct to practical training in direct 
laying ‘and combat practice firing. The experimentation 
proved successful and the method by which this com- 
pany added to its store of machine- -gun knowledge may 
prove useful to other outfits that locks ‘B’-range facilities. 
To begin with, you need land; but the re al estate re- 
quirement ts easily solved. A terrain tract some 5,000 
inches in depth by 500 inches in width will fill the bill. 
For safety’s sake it should be backed by a hillside or steep 
bank. E qually useful as backstops are old gravel pits, rock 
or stone walls. 


quarries, If natural hacen do not pro- 


vide the required safety, a wall of sandbags will serve. 
The next thing 1s to dress up your ground so that it 
will stmulate and small 
clumps of grass artfully distributed will dothe your tract 
velicnitaliee to give the desired realism. A few minutes 
work with a hes will provide a road. Other man-made 


features are easily 


actual terrain. Stones, twigs, 


variety to the 
It should not take over an hana on the part of : 


added and will give 
scene. 
squad to provide the scenery from which you will blast 
the hostile forces. 

The targets which will represent the hostile Reds can 
be made from cardboard boxes easily procured from the 
company mess. That ever ready help to the tinkerer, 
baling wire, cut in six-inch lengths provides the material 
for mounting the targets. For direct laying instruction a 
white target is esudad. The combat practice firing re- 
quires a target that will blend into the landscape; hence 
brown cardboard should be used for this type of instruc- 
tion. Figure 1 shows the dimensions and construction of 
the targets. 

The range constructed, we can now proceed to ex- 
perimental firing and ranging-in of the guns. In our ex- 
periments we found that a sight setting of 700 yards came 
to 3,000 inches on the target, and that a goo-yard setting 
came to 4,000 inches. A variety of sight settings are 
possible. 

The following phases of the technique of direct laying 
were explained “onl illustrated on the range before the 
assembled company: 

Target designation by bursts of fire; the leader laying 
the gun and giving an oral description. 

Fire distribution. The procedure of a section covering 
a target by the scissors method as illustrated by actual 
firing. First came the initial burst and then the subse- 
quent action of each gunner. In the same manner were 
illustrated the section inward traverse, the platoon scis 
sors, and the platoon inward traverse. 


Searching fire. The method of covering deep targets by 


both the platoon and section were shown. 


(Ie was tound 
that it 1s possible to set up targets at ranges between 3,000 


and 4,000 inches whose depth is greater than the length 
of the beaten zone of an individual gun.) 

Fixed fire. 

Methods of engaging oblique targets. 

Combined sights. 

The gunner's rule for overbead fire. This was illustrated 
by using an additional row of targets 500 inches from the 
gun to represent friendly troops. 


The gunners ap plied 
the rule, 


and if the target was not masked, hired at the 
designated target. 

Ot interest was the fact that the beaten zone of the .30 
caliber machine gun was actually reproduced in miniature, 
which substantiz ated our belief that our homemade range 
would give an accurate picture ot all phases ot direct 
laying. 

From direct laying 


we went on into combat pr actice 
hiring, 


illustrating he section in attack. The range was 
prepared by placing a skirmish line of 24 figures at 3,000 
inches, a machine- -gun nest at 3,400 inches, ‘aad a column 
target with the near end at 3,600 inches and the far end 
at 4,000 inches. f igure 2 will give an ide aol what the gun 
ners saw. Each gun was Geaaed to 100 rounds and was 
required to fire at all three te irgets. Hits were scored on 16 
of the 24 skirmishers, the snacliiee: gun nest, and 19 of 
the 24 figures in the section column. “Many of the targets 
were hit wend umes. The problem was then repeated, 
utilizing the platoon, with equally good results. 
Surprise targets, so desirable in combat practice firing, 
ire easily provided by masking the targets with 1,000 
inch target frames which are manipulated by a wire ot 


rope bran the sidelines when the time arrives to unm: isk. 


We decided that firing on our homemade range was fat 
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more valuable than the explanation and blackboard meth- 
od of instruction. We also found it superior to firing on 
the landscape target, on which it was difficult to obtain 
a visualization of depth. Moreover, the gunners could 
adjust fire by observation of the strike in exactly the same 
manner as when firing the caliber .30 machine ¢ gun at 
long ranges. 

Such a range can also be readily adapted to instruction 
in indirect laying, using the T.O.G. method. All that is 
needed is a screen to prevent the gunners from seeing the 
target. 

In short, all phases of machine-gun firing can be taught 
on this range. The only difference between the sadiieed 
described and actual firing on the ground is that the gun- 
ner uses a tape measure catnadl of a range finder. 
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U. S. Rifle, Caliber .30 M-1 Marksmanship 
A MARKSMANSHIP COURSE for the U. S. Rifle 


Caliber 30 M-1 has been prepared and tested by the De- 





partment of Experiment. Although the course is b 
on the experience g gained with the Model 1903 rifle, 

designed to afford maximum training of the type requ 
by the characteristics of the new rifle. 


¢ 
L 


Two years of test firing indicate that the principal \ 
of the rifle is its ability to deliver sustained accurate 
without causing fatigue and discomfort to the firer. 

Although it ts possible to fire a great many shots 
short period, better results are obtained if the rifle is f 
in cadence. The exercises and firing courses are desig 
to give training in the proper cadence of firing. 
training progresses until a trained shot ts firing at the 
of 30 aimed, and therefore accurate, shots per minute. 


In order to utilize the advantages inherent in 1,000-inch 


hiring, and at the same time avoid as many of its disad 


vantages as possible, a new type 1,000-1nch target was 


developed. (Figure 1, page 447). 


Test firing indicates that this target is an excellent 
medium for developing the proper chdeoe. In addition, 
it provides a means for developing the technique of field 
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g, on a target on which errors are immediately visible. 
will be noted that there are four fixed fire exercises, 
ibered 1 to 4. 
it, in the prone, sitting, kneeling, and standing 4 
mons. Firers are then welaed to fire tour shots at No. ,in 
nty seconds, going from standing to prone at the com 
Four shots are fired at No. 2 
twenty seconds going from standing to sitting, and 
four shots at No. 3 in the same time limit going from 
sta dives to kneeling. Each firer 1s then allowed sixty sec- 
onds to fire four shots standing at No. 4. 


These are first fired without any time 


nd “Commence + ining. : 


In the initial stages of training, targets Nos. 5 to 6 and 
7 to 8 are completed without time limit. Firers are then 
trained to rush 25 yards to the firing line, assume the 
prone, load and fire two shots at each of the figures, tra- 
versing from No. 5 to No. 6, within one minute and 
fifteen seconds. They are also required to rush 25 yards 
to the firing line to fire at targets No. 7 to No. 8, except 
that for shore target they assume the lnesbing position. 

When all have completed the training on the 1,000-1nch 
target, training is taken up on the known distance range. 
Here again for the development of the proper cadence in 
firing the majority of the firing exercises are time fire 
exercises. 

Enough slow fire has been included to impress on the 
men the necessity for accuracy in sighting and aiming but 
emphasis 1s placed on the development of the proper 
cadence. 

All of the known distance firing ts done on the standard 
“D” target. The use of this target saves time heretofore 
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spent in target preparation and in changing trom one type 
ot target to another. Moreover, the men hire their slow 
hre on the same target on which they will expend the 
greater part of their ammunition in the ume fire exercises. 
Acute advantage 1s that the target resembles a combat 
target more closely than does the bull’s-eye. 

tor Course il 
shots standing a 
marked. 


record practice each man will fire four 
200 yards, no time limit, each shot 
At Sag yards four shots slow fire will be fired, 
kneeling, and at 500 yards four shots slow fire, prone 
Two time- fire exercises are fired, one at 200 and one at 
300 yards. At 200 yards each firer will rush 25 yards to 
the firing line, assume the kneeling position, load, and 
fire two clips of eight rounds each within sixty seconds. 
At 300 yards the firer will rush 25 yards to the prone posi 
tion and fire two clips in the same sixty-second time limit. 
No time-fire exercise 1s fired at 500 yards. 

During the test firing all of the men were impressed 
by the ease with which the rifle could be fired. Once 
the proper cadence is developed, even the 200-yard 
kneeling tume-fire is not difficult. At 300 yards, possibles 
are common. 


7 y y 


New Marksmanship Course for the 


Caliber .30 Machine Gun 


The new marksmanship course for the caliber .30 ma 
chine gun which was developed by the Third Section, 
The Infantry School, has been service-tested and recom 
mended for adoption. 
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Figure 1: Target—U. S. Rifle Caliber .30 Ml 
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Figure 1: 


Every effort has been made to eliminate the aruficiality 
of the present 1,000-inch training courses. Record prac- 
tice 1s still fired at 1,000 inches, but target design, meth- 
ods of firing, and firing exercises are such that the methods 

taught and used are applicable to combat firing. 

The new target and training exercises make 1,000- 
inch firing a definite step towards training the soldier for 
combat. That the soldier's training must be completed 
by firing at combat ranges is recognized, and allowances 
and training methods ar this are provided. 

The new target is shown in Figure 1, on this page. Ma- 
chine gunners will at once note that the aiming pasters are 
located in the center of the scoring spaces, that heavy aim- 
ing lines have been added to the traversing and searching 
figures, and that the spaces have been increased in size to 
2 inches by 3 inches. 

The new target is designed to teach all of the principles 
underlying direct fire, insofar as they can be taught at 
1,000 a bes Recognizing that not all of the funda- 
mentals can be taught at 1,000 inches, effort is concen- 
trated on those that can be taught. 

Placing aiming pasters in the center of all scoring spaces, 
and using aiming lines permits accurate adjustment of fire 
by frequent re- laying of the weapon. This is the only 
method of fire adjustment that can be successfully taught 
at 1,000 inches. An ammunition ellowance has been pro- 
vided to teach adjustment by observation of the burst or 
strike on the ground and by observation of tracers. This 
can only be taught by actual firing at combat ranges. 
The new target provides four fixed fire exercises which 





1,000-inch machine-gun target 


stress “the accurate delivery of the initial burst. 
They are fired as separate exercises. The gun is half loaded, 
the sights set at 750 yards, and the gun ts laid off not more 
than 10 mils nor less than 5 mils in elevation and deflec- 
tion, from a designated aiming paster. At the command 
“Range 441, Barn of 6, Communes Firing” the gunner 
must fully load, set his sight at 441, lay on the designated 
aiming paster and fire 6 rounds in one burst. The time 
limit for each exercise is twelve seconds. 

The target also includes three exercises which emphasize 
“mechanical skill in manipulating the gun to obtain 
proper distribution of fire over targets requiring distribu- 
tion.” Two of the exercises are on targets requiring con- 
siderable traverse combined with a small amount of search- 
ing, and one exercise is on a target which requires con- 
siderable searching, combined with a small amount of 
traversing. 

One of the combined traversing and searching exercises 
is fired from right to left, and the other from left to right, 
thus requiring practice applicable to field firing. For chese 
exercises the gun is half loaded, the sight set at 750, and 
the gun is laid off the designated aiming paster. At the 
command “Commence Firing” the gunner is required to 
set the sight, lay and fire, and manipulate the gun so as 
to cover the target, firing a burst of 6 rounds into each of 
the scoring spaces. Since an important phase of the train- 
ing is to teach proper manipulation and distribution of 
fire, gunners are required to fire in bursts of six rounds 
and must cease firing when the end of the scoring space 1s 
reached, regardless of the amount of ammunition remain- 
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ing as a result of improper distribution. Each gunner is 
alloy ed forty seconds to hire the forty-eight rounds allotted 
« « ch of these exercises. 

ie searching exercise is included in order to stress 
discibution of fire over targets of considerable depth, 
anc is fired in the sane manner as the combined traversing 
and searching exercises. The gunner 1s allowed thirty 
seconds to fire the allotted thirty rounds. 

in case of stoppages gunners are required to pull the 
bolt handle to the rear and proceed with the exercise, with- 
out additional ume limit tor first position stoppages, ex- 
cept for the fixed fire exercises. For the fixed fire exercises 
the gunner ts allowed an additional two seconds for each 
stoppage. If the gun fails to fire after the bolt handle has 
been pulled to the rear, the gunner is required to cal 
TIME and remove his hands from the gun. The officer 
in charge will then determine the cause of the stoppage. 
If it does not exist, or is manifestly the fault of the gunner, 
only that part of the exercise which was completed i in the 
authorized time limit will be scored. If the stoppage was 
not the gunner’s fault, he will be permitted to complete 
the exercise, within the time limit remaining. 

The scoring is similar to that of the present target. Five 
points are scored for each scoring space hit. One point 1s 
scored for each hit in a scoring space, except that not more 
than six hits will be scored in any one space. 


In addition to the firing at 1,000 inches the new manual 
provides for one hundred rounds per man to be fired only 
on long- range observation and adjustment practice. This 
ammunition cannot be used to bolster 1,000-inch record 
scores, and is lost to the organization unless fired for the 
practice authorized. In the main, the 1,000-inch firin 
teaches only one method of adjustment of fire, that of fre- 
quent re-laying of the gun. Therefore, during the long- 
range practice, men should be taught adjustment of fire 
by observation of the strike on the ground, and adjust- 
ment of fire from the flight fo tracers. 


The manual does not prescribe any particular exercises 
which must be fired during the long- range practice, but 
suggests a method which 1s easily adapted to the range 
facilities of any machine-gun unit. 
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Smoke Shell 81-mm. Mortar 


The Department of Experiment has recently tested 


some 81-mm. mortar smoke shell. These shells were the 
M 45 (heavy shell) loaded with white phosphorus and 
armed with the M 45 fuse. 

Three markers were placed on a ridge 1,000 yards trom 
the gun position. These markers were set one hundred 
yards from center to center, and on a line at right angles 
to the gun position. By this means the time for cloud de- 
velopment, the speed ‘of drift, the obscuring quality of 
the smoke, and the duration of satisfactory obscurity were 
determined. 

Figure 1 indicates the typical development of the smoke 
cloud of one shell. When single shells were fired on a 
calm day, under a bright sun, with the temperature 88 
in the shade, the clouds spread to an effective width of 
thirty yards and rose to a height of seventy-five yards. 
These ‘single clouds maintained effective obscurity for 
about thirty seconds. On windy days it was found that 
the cloud drift, within twenty yards of the ground, aver- 
aged about 75 per cent of the wind velocity. 

Figure 2, on page 450 shows the effectiveness of two 
shells fired thirty seconds apart. At this rate of fire, with 
wind and atmospheric conditions as shown, effective ob- 
scurity is attained, after which one gun can maintain it 
by firing a shell every forty seconds for each one hun- 
dred yards of front to be obscured. 

To be effective smoke must be applied and maintained 
on a continuous broad front. This 1s properly the mission 
of the Chemical Warfare Service. However, the 81-mm. 
mortar smoke shell is effective for a specific obscuring 
effect, say within a regimental zone of advance. 

The far-reaching effectiveness of this smoke is illustrated 
in Figure 3, on page 450. Here we see the mortar firing 
from defilade over the heads of the front-line units. When 
the smoke is placed as shown, it obscures the vision of the 
enemy front-line units. In addition, it blinds the forward 
enemy O.P’s, and unless his rear O.P’s are located on 
very high ground, they also are blinded. To be complete 
ly effective, it is essential that forward O.P’s and espe 
cially artillery O.P’s be blinded. 

A method of assuring effective obscurity is to lay two 
clouds, as shown in Figure 3- One cloud is placed on the 
front-line unit and one just short of it. The latter cloud 
prevents observation through the center and less dense 
section of the first cloud. 
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Range 1,125 yards. Temperature 88° in shade, 125° in sun. 
Figure 1: Development of smoke cloud, 81-mm. mortar smoke shell 
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Figure 2: Obscuring qualities of 8l-mm. mortar smoke shell 
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Enemy front line units; D—Forward 


enemy O.P.’s; E—Rear of artillery O.P.’s. 


Motor Unit At Culver 


THE Reserve officers to be graduated in the future from 
Culver Military Academy will have a practical knowledge 
of the technique, maintenance, and tactics of motorized 
elements. Following the trend toward motorization, Cul- 
ver last year added a motors course to its regular curricu- 
lum, and by a gift of the Fathers’ Association has ac- 
quired the equipment necessary to outfit one company. 

The equipment consists of a command car (a converti- 
ble Ford V-8 sedan), four Indian motorcycles with side- 
cars, and six 1'/-ton Dodge cargo trucks with open cabs. 
The machines are regularly assigned to a newly-organized 


Weapons Company. 


This company is organized into two platoons—a ma- 


Figure 3 


chine- -gun platoon of two sections, and a howitzer pla- 
toon. The howitzer platoon consists of a 37-mm. gun sec- 
tion and a 3-inch trench mortar section. 

The assignment of personnel to the Weapons Company 
was a problem—nearly every member of the Infantry unit 
wanted to belong to it. The solution was reached by as- 
signing selected cadets of the fourth-year class as com- 
missioned and noncommissioned officers, since general 
supervisory duties normally fall to this class. The rank 
and file is made up of picked third-year students. 

This innovation in ROTC training is an indication that 
the civilian components are looking toward the future; 
and that one school, at least, is prepared to pass on into 
the Reserve Corps, officers with a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of motor transportation. 
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CEREBRAT IONS 












should be addressed to the janitor. 


Martial Music 
IN HIS Cerebration “Sounding Brass” (July-August 


number), Music Lover inveighs against the inoffensive 
bugler and recommends that we afflict our army posts 
with a cacophony of shrieking sirens, screaming whistles, 
and jangling alarm clocks. He neglects to explore the 
noise-producing possibilities of angle irons, old grader 
blades, and sections of discarded railroad track; but let 
that pass. What we should not overlook is a growing 
state of mind, of which Music Lover is but one mani- 
festation, that proclaims itself strictly uulitarian and looks 
with contempt upon the things of the spirit. In this in- 
stance the object of the attack 1s music 
morale builders an army can have. 

Imbued with the spirit of the modern age a good many 
officers have come to the ready conclusion that a four- 
minute talk and a full belly constitute the Alpha and 
Omega of morale building. ‘This state of mind contem- 
plates the virtual elimination of the army bands with 
equanimity. However, a real leader who understands 
the mental processes of man in the mass cannot but be 
troubled by this easy acceptance of the theory of stream- 
lining everything in ‘sight. He knows that when you take 
away the bands you remove something that will be hard 
to replace. 

The story of the past proves that military bands are a 
useful adjunct to the fighting man. The dour Scotsman 
is ordinarily a soldier to be reckoned with; skirled into 
battle by the bagpipe he is invincible. The shrilling of 
the Revolutionary fife lifted the spirit of the Continental 
soldier; and the long roll of a steady drum heartened 
the British Grenadier as he went into action. The lively 
bugle chat the Gallic temperament demands made Arcole, 
Austerlitz and Wagram more than geographical place- 
names to a Frenchman. No one can read Kipling’s Drums 
of the Fore and Aft, fiction though it be, and argue that 
music does not hold something for a soldier. 

What the soldier needs is more music. He needs the 
lift of a Sousa march to transform the slogging of the last 
mile into a lilting quickstep. He needs the afternoon con- 
cert to liven the hours spent in garrison. What he distinct- 
ly does not need is a notse-making mechanical contrivance 


one of the finest 


The market for Cerebrations is going up! Henceforth our literate cocktail-hour tacticians 
stand to receive as much as $8.00 for their contributions to this department. However, the 
price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric 
will continue to bover around the $3.00 minimum. 

Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted dou- 
ble-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will bear from the 


paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months 


(appropriately enough painted black), manned by a grin- 
ning oaf who should be 1 in the kitchen. 

And yet, ‘‘progress’ ’ being what it is, the day may come 
when myriad tanks will roll into action and that from 
a speaker on each dashboard will sound the ‘ ‘Charge!” 
But until that day the army would do well to stick to genu- 
ine music produced on the spot by men. CLARION 


a oe 
Buglers, Bands, and Music 


IN “Sounding Brass” (INFANTRY JOURNAL, July-Av- 
gust, 1937) Music Lover recommends elimination of the 
company bugler. He states that at one of our air fields 
the daily calls are made more efficiently by broadcasting 
cornet recordings on a sound system. He adds that “‘by 
letting the buglers follow the bands into obscurity we 
shall lose nothing but a trifling bit of bewhiskered tradi. 
tion that should have been given the boot long ago. 

This condemnation of the buglers apparently i is based 
on the assumption that their only function is to sound 
routine calls at army posts. If this assumption were cor- 
rect they might well be eliminated. But buglers have 
duties other than those of bugler of the guard: they sound 
calls on the march and in c: amp; they assist the company 
commander in combat by receiving and transmitting mes- 
sages and by observing; they act, if need be, as riflemen. 
Obviously, an air corps unit ‘has no need of such men. 

So much for buglers as individuals, but there is more 
to be said about them as a group in their relationship to 
the band which Music Lover also brands as being useless. 

The twenty-six buglers and the twenty-eight musicians 
of our infantry regiment have several functions. In my 
opinion the most important of these functions is playing 
for marching men. Many years ago, while serving with 
the 15th ited i in North China, I observed the bands 
of the other foreign contingents, particularly the British, 
French, and German. Without exception their bands 
were used to play for marching men. The British band 
was typical: placed in the middle of the column so that the 
music could be heard at head and tail, the band prope: 
played until out of breath, after which—and with no in 
termission—the trumpets and drums or the pipes began to 
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At no time were sizeable detachments of these con- 

ts without music while on the march. 
ring thirty years service it has been my misfortune 
to see our infantry bands function as I believe they 
1. In garrison they have morning practice in bar- 
They play at guard mounting. On certain days 
play the iniona! Anthem at retreat. Sometimes 
hey give concerts. At ceremonies they accompany the 
yattalion of regiment, remaining silent—even though 
the column marches some distance—until it is time to 
ol: xy the troops to the line. Rarely, they escort troops out 
of or into the post. When bands accompany units march- 
ing into the field a vehicle usually carries their instru- 
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ments. 

The proposed new infantry division includes only one 
band. If this band is to be like those I have known, one 
is enough. Absence of widespread criticism of this pro- 
posal to eliminate regimental bands is, to me, evidence 
of the fact that the average infantry band has not made 
itself an important part of the regiment. 

Bands that furnish music for marching men are needed 
in each infantry regiment; such bands improve morale 
ind discipline. OrpPHEUS. 


Shirts, Woolen 
THE NOTION that a service uniform should be de- 


signed to meet the conditions of service in the field ts 

slowly finding recognition. Eventually our army may be 

re ady to go to war minus constricted circulation and slow 

strangulation. There is one garment, however, that no 

one has yet seen fit to attack with the asperity it deserves 
the woolen O.D. shirt. 

Next, perhaps, to the shirt of hair, with which monks 
of olden tume kept the flesh at bay and the spirit humble, 
no coat-like garment can be more uncomfortable. Pos- 
sibly in cold weather the wool shirt causes no great dis- 
comfort except to the sizeable percentage of us who find 
harsh wool irritating and itchy at any temperature. But 
when the sun beats down, and the wool shirt becomes 
wringing and impermeable with sweat, shutting out 
every slightest seepage of air to the pores—then is when 
it inflicts an inexcusable torture upon the hides of those 
who must wear it. Solid areas of prickly heat break out 
on chest and back. Scratching, and wanting to scratch, 
use up one-third of the energy that would otherwise go 
into training and fighting. And plain overheating from 
lack of air to the skin uses up at least another third. 

Once it was believed that a woolen shirt kept a man 
trom cooling off too suddenly, and thus prevented pneu- 
monia or some lesser respiratory attack. It was a 
to have some virtue, too, like the woolen belly band, 
warding off dysentery. Both are old wives’ tales. Pen 
tery, we know well enough by now, must be swallowed 
to catch it. And the haat exhaustion to which the wool 
shirt makes a man liable in hot weather gives him a far 
easier entry to pneumonia than an ordinary chill. This 
was clearly demonstrated by experiments conducted in 
nama more than ten years ago. 
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What do the 50,000,000 men of the United States do 
when they get hot in summer? They take off their coats 
whenever custom permits, or leave ‘them off entirely if 
custom doesn’t bother them. And what do the 50,000, 
ooo do when they feel cool? They put their coats on 
again. Certainly they do not, in the midst of a heat 
wave, wear a thick-woven scabrous, heat- retaining garment 
on the off chance that the coming of sundown or a sudden 
thunder-shower will bring on a chill. Even an athlete 
waits until his exertion is over before he throws a sweater 
around his shoulders. 

As a matter of medical fact, the risk of chill to a man 
not near the point of exhaustion, however hot he may be 
from exertion, is a small one. We seem, most of us, to 
suffer little damage from electric fans and air-conditioned 
buildings on the hottest days. And if a man has performed 
his exertion in light suit able clothing —a cotton shirt—he 
will not be as near the point of exhaustion as if he had 
been ironclad in sodden heavy wool. 

In cold weather, the wool shirt gives us little additional 
protection. In extremely cold climates, perhaps, it may 
be desirable in combination with woolen 
coat. But this, too, is debatable. For in a warm building 
the wool shirt is almost as uncomfortable as in midsum- 
mer. And you can’t take it off when you go indoors. 

What we need in place of the wool shirt is a light, tough 
jacket of wool or leather that we can slip on and take 
off as we need to, like the rest of the 50,000,000—a 
garment that can be folded into a small space and carried 
on the belt or in the pack or musette bag. This would be 
ample protection against chill in summer. It could even 
be made of the same material as the woolen shirt, so long 
as wearing it was left largely voluntary, and the cotton 
shirt horas standard for summer service in garrison and 
in field. 


coat and over- 
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Shirts, Stuffed 

MAJOR NEWMAN FILES’ Farewell to Arms asks, 
“Does the Army care to retain in the Reserve those field 
officers who are making a success of civil life?’’ And he is 
“sure that some system could be devised for keeping us 
abreast of current military teaching that wouldn’ t be too 
much of a burden to an active business man.” 

Taking up these thoughts in inverse order, let me sug- 
gest that the answer to the second is in the negative. If it 
were possible to devise some such system, it would have 
been done long ago—but it isn’t possible and therefore 
it hasn’t been done. There is no royal road to learning, 
whether in business, the art of war, or any of the other 
professions. Knowledge is not available in conveniently 
swallowed, easily digestible tabloids. Individuals differ, 
of course, but unfortunately information can be ac quired 
only by application and study; most people, the publishers 
of the Five Foot Shelf to the contrary notwithstanding, 
do not appreciably improve their minds on fifteen minutes 
a day. 

Coming now to the first question, I should say “ 
with this qualification 


yes. 
“provided such officers maintain 
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their eligibility as prescribed by regulations.” After all, 
the Armistice is nearly twenty years away, and the war 
experience of most officers has to be spread pretty thin by 
now. It is a slender reed on which to rest the assumption 
of a continuing superiority. To suggest that Reserve of- 
ficers with war experience should be exempt from further 
study, except in infinitesimal tabloid doses, simply because 
they are doing well in the green goods business (anglice, 
making a success of civil life), seems perilously close to 
urging that the army be officered on M-day by men who 
recall the militia colonels of the early Civil War years. No 
one suggested that most of the prominent civilians who 
raised Union regiments in 1861 and 1862 were lacking 
in zeal, or patriotism, or standing in the community; but 
a majority of them were pretty sad as officers, notwith- 
standing they may have done well against the Mexicans a 
decade and a half previously. 

So I would say, if pressure of business prevents Reserve 
officers from kee: ping up their military education, let them 
go; and the rest of us will struggle along. After all, Arling- 
ton is full of indispensables. And these men are not really 
lost to us. In an emergency, assuming that they have 
maintained their physical stamina, they could be put 
through refresher courses at officers’ training camps, and 
then be available; or, what is more likely, their business 
experience could be utilized in the supply branches, where 
physical vigor is at a discount, and civilian experience at 
a premium. But to say that Reserve officers who do not 
maintain their eligibility because they find it more impor- 
tant to take business Prospects out to dinner in the evening 
shall be maintained in an assignable M-day status simply 
because they were good soldiers twenty years ago and 
prominent in the community today ts to err doubly: first, 
in repeating the long exploded myth that prominence in 
the community is a sound index to military aptitude; 
second, in adhering to the not yet fully exploded notion 
that material success is a key to real worth. 

It may be observed that Grant would not have qualified 
under the test suggested by Major Files, of making a suc- 
cess of civil life. It may be remarked also, and certainly 
in the last few years we have observed it, that most stuffed 
shirts are equipped with a very mediocre grade of stuff- 
ing. Cuas. Oarmeat, Capt., O.R.C. 
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Defending the Machine Gun 
AS EVERYONE KNOWS, a unit, however small, 1 


responsible for its local security against surprise and te 
the protection of its flanks. This precept is reiterated in 
the books on scouting and patrolling and small-unit tac- 
tics. Whatever measures his next higher commander may 
have taken for the protection of the flanks of the next 
larger unit, a subordinate leader still has a local respon- 
sibility of his own. Is he taking his platoon forward in 
support along defiladed routes? Is he taking three squads 
around through woods by a covered route to strike in 
flank a foe which the rest of his platoon is fixing by fire? 
If so, he has scouts ahead in patrol formation. Even the 
patrol itself has its own flankers out. We attack, and we 
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provide special groups from each unit to maintain cc 
to cover our flanks, to preclude close-in surprise. 
procedure is the law in rifle companies. 

Turn, though, to your texts on machine- -ZUN Units 
Diligent search will reveal no comment on the |oc,! 
security of a machine-gun section or platoon. To one well 
grounded in rifle-unit tactics, the omission is almost 
shock. Is local security no concern of machine gunivers? 

The failure to emphasize flank protection for maching 
guns came about by an_ historical process. When th 
machine gun was first introduced, the normal battle for. 
mation for front-line elements was a skirmish line tha 
extended clear across the front. The machine gun posted 
behind this line had little to fear from hostile groups 
since it was most unlikely they could get through tc 
bother them. was not a problem 
The machine gunner just strapped on a pistol and let 
go at that. 

But during the last two decades battle formations have 
changed. The continuous line of skirmishers has disap. 
peared. Instead, we have a line of combat groups with 
wide gaps between them. Moreover, this interrupted 
line follows a highly irregular trace. It no longer insures 
the machine guns in rear against encountering enemy 
groups. 

On at least one occasion in France a machine- -gun com 
pany found itself confronted by Germans at a range of 
less than one hundred yards. Its commander at cheat t time 
blamed the troops ahead for not mopping up thoroughly, 
a more mature view of the situation makes us see that 
the incident is a perfectly normal result of the formations 
then in use. We now feel inclined to ask; why was he 
not looking after his own security? Of course the answer 
is obvious. He had never been either taught or equipped 
to do so. He had been brought up in the belief that the 


riflemen up front would do it for him. 













Hence local security 



















An added reason for harping on security for machin: 
guns lies in the changed proportion of weapons. In 1913 
the proportion of machine- -gun units to rifle units was 
small enough to warrant the assumption that there would 
always be enough rifles available to make rear areas safe 
for maneuvering machine guns. But today the proportion 
of machine-gun units to riffe units is one to three and may 
be two to two when we get our new division. In either 
event there won't be enough riflemen to furnish protection. 
The pistol is a feeble weapon against men armed with 
rifles, and the machine gun itself 1s hardly suited to hand- 
to-hand fighting. Turn the pages of the compiled cita- 
tions for decorations in the United States Army and see 
how many times one, two, or three riflemen overcame a 
machine-gun nest. These men got their decorations be- 
cause, under the circumstances, the machine gunner s 
pistol and his machine gun were no match for the weapon 
of Leatherstocking. 



















The solution of the problem is obvious. Machine gun- 
ners must have rifles and they must be trained to look 
after their own security, even as riflemen are trained in 
this fundamental combat requirement. CaprTaIn X. 
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Distinctive Insignia 
TER THE CHANGE in the foreign service system 


and .ne increased number of details on detached service 
had broken up entirely the old regimental system, the 
War Department undertook to revive regimental morale 
by | romoung the designing of regimental coats-of-arms 
ind che wearing of distinctive 1 insignia on the O.D. unt- 
. And now that the Army is back in blues, with a 
view to making the uniform more festive so that O.D. 
- khaki can be relegated to strictly utilitarian uses, the 
ar Department has decreed that distinctive insignia may 
not be worn with the dressier attire. The logic of the 
foregoing will doubtless puzzle minds more acute than 
our own. 

Why shouldn't distinctive insignia be worn with a 
dress uniform, where it is so obviously appropriate? No 
doubt it will be urged that, since the blues brought back 
shoulder straps, and eliminated the shoulder loops, there 
is no room for such devices on the shoulder; and of course 
we shall have to agree. Again, to place the distinctive 
insignia on the lapel, together with the “U.S.” and the 
branch insignia, would crowd matters unduly; and once 
more there will be virtual unanimity. 

It may be suggested that the distinctive insignia should 
be worn in place of the “U.S.”, but this, of course, might 
engender confusion: people might think that it was the 
Mexican Army, or the Scandinavian or perhaps the 
Ruritanian, particularly when the officer was uncovered. 
This danger deserves consideration, even though, be it 
noted in passing, the British have found it possible to 
recognize their fighting men without a “G.B.” on their 
uniforms, the French have long distinguished friend from 
foe even in the absence of an “F” on the friendly collars, 
and most German soldiers have been readily identifiable 
as such notwithstanding the lack of a “Deutsches | 

[eich]” on their outer garments. But, it has often been 
pointed out, we are a new nation, and so perhaps we 
should not abandon the “U.S.” just now. 

But, why not substitute the distinctive insignia for the 
branch insignia on the lapel? The branch is shown by the 
color of the field of the shoulder strap, by the color of the 
inner velvet stripe on the sleeve, by the color of the stripe 
on the trousers, and by the color of the band on the cap. 
An observer must be more than usually obtuse—or else 
color blind to the point of disqualification—if he is still 
unable, in the face of all this display, to identify an 
officer's affiliation. True, he may not know whether the 
infantryman before him belongs to the 8gth Rifles, or to 
the 33d Fusiliers, but this same lack of acquaintance with 
the distinctive i insignia will stimulate inquiry and interest, 
with a consequent impetus to organizational esprit. 

Where an officer is on detached service, or assigned to 
an organization lacking an approved badge or other device, 
1c could continue to wear the branch i insignia. 

And while we are about popularizing distinctive in- 
ignia, why doesn’t some one suggest that the section of 
e Army Register listing histories and battle honors of 
‘ganizations, contain also a description and explanation 
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of each unit’s distinctive insignia, just as the National 
Guard Register did before the economy wave, and still 
does in part? HERALDICUS. 


Ah’'s Happy 

EVERYONE’S HOWLING about uniforms—how 
they should be cut, worn and tinted. Everyone, that is, 
except yours truly. Nope, ain't nobody wnt on my et- 
ficiency report, “This ofhicer shows a marked aptitude for 
whistling down rainspouts, imitating Napoleon, and 
hooking rides on ice wagons.” To date many have ques- 
tioned but none have proved my sanity. W hy then do | 
like my uniform? Bueno, I show you. 


I pr. I ee oe ae oe a § 2.50 
IS oe vines a gewcceses iss 50 
SEE Wis osc etennoenenenese 25 
PE oe eee ays 1.25 
1 pr. shoes or laced boots ......... 4:75 
S bss sce casewaseses 8.50 

BE Ae oe etic le abled $17.75 


That beetle sum will just pay for one good garrison cap 
and postage! Here I am all dressed up and nowhere to 
go, but just for the hell of it I'll go into the held. | want 
to sleep. O.K. J sleep as 1s, and when the stillness of the 
night is shattered by the berk of a motorcycle all I have to 
do is yell, “Turn ’em over!” I am all dressed and re rady to 
listen to the latest dope from the front. 

If not sleeping, lam eating. I reach into my pocket and 
pull out three sandwiches made with BU NS, not slices 
of bread. This type of sandwich can be stepped on, rolled 
on, and compressed to rice paper thinness without losing 
any of its desirable characteristics. From the same or 
another pocket | pull a Bull Durham sack of tea, swirl it 
around in a can or cup full of water. While the resultant 
mess may not be the nectar of the gods it is wet and 
hot or cold as conditions permit. 
week. 


Sack of tea lasts about a 


Another thing I like about my costume 


pe C ket Ss, 
plenty of them. 


One for maps, pencil, message book, 
and note book. Another for a change of underwe ar and 
socks. Plenty of room left for pistol and ammunition, 
first aid kit, cigarettes, and odds and ends. 

For a touch of swank I sport a web belt with pistol and 
canteen and two dabs of white paint on each shoulder. 
The latter to prevent Private Bogie from saying, “Git th’ 
hell outta my tank,” when verily it is my tank as my in 
signia shows. 

I used to look pretty crawling across the parade ground 
in a two hundred and forty dollar o.d. uniform, teac hing 
scouting and patrolling, but now! I am not pretty, 1 
have B.O. (Also T.O., and E.O.—transmission oil and 
engine oil), my costume is wrinkled and torn and scat- 
tered with grease, but, by golly, | am 

j :. Comtanable. 
2. Cool or warm according to the weather. 
3. Ready to fight, frolic, or footrace. 
4. Ab’s happy. 


CAPTAIN TRACKLINK 
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United States Infantry Association 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency 
of the Infantry Arm of the Military Service of our Country by 
maintaining its best standards and traditions, by fostering esprit 
de corps, by codperating and promoting cordial relations with the 
other Arms, Services and Bureaus, by disseminating professional 
knowledge, and by exchanging ideas on the utilisation of such 
knowledge, with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.” 








COLONEL JAMES B. WOOLNOUGH, Infantry, Present 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL EDWIN F. HARDING, Infantry 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
QHQQUUANQOUNUUOUUTOOUEUOOUULOEOAGOOUUAUODUAUEOLANO UHURU UATE HUE 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Corone, WiiuraM E. Persons, /nfantry 

Coronet Drier S. Myers, /nfantry, N.G.U.S. 

Covone. ArtTHUR W. Lane, /nfantry 

Coronet Lemuet Bo.tes, /nfantry Reserve 

LreuTENANT CoLoneL JouN V. RicHarps, /nfantry Reserve 
LieUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM H. Simpson, /nfantry 
LIEUTENANT CoLoneL Geracp B. O’Grapy, /nfantry, 
Mayor Epwarp M. ALmonp, /nfantry 

Mayor Cuares L, Mucins, Jr., /nfantry 

Mayor STONEWALL Jackson, Infantry 

Caprartn Ricnarp P. OvENSHINE, /nfantry 
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The INFANTRY JOURNAL is not an official publication. It 
is not the mouthpiece of the War Department. It is not a sound- 
ing board for the Chief of Infantry. THE FACT THAT AN ARTICLE 
APPEARS IN ITS COLUMNS DOES NOT INDICATE THE APPROVAL 
OF THE VIEWS EXPRESSED IN IT BY ANY GROUP OR ANY 
INDIVIDUAL OTHER THAN THE AUTHOR. It is our policy to 
print articles on subjects of interest to Infantry officers in order 
to stimulate thought and promote discussion; this regardless of 
the fact that some or all of the opinions advanced may be at 
variance with those held by the President of the Infantry Associa- 
tion, the members of the Executive Council, and the Editor. In 
brief The INFANTRY JOURNAL disclaims all implications of 
official sanction to the material that it prints. 


Don’t Overdo Something 


THE highest rewards in the military profession 
go to men of action. This is as it should be, for 
armies are essentially instruments of emergency, 
and emergencies require timely, positive action. 
The soldier who cannot make decisions promptly 
and act upon them vigorously is not qualified to 
lead troops no matter what other talents he pos- 
sesses. There may be a place for him in the mili- 
tary world but it is not a place of command. 

All this being universally accepted, our army 
training emphasizes the “do something” doctrine. 
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Since many—we nearly said most—of us are prone 
to procrastination, we heartily indorse the i:'ea, 
But it should be recognized ‘that there is s me 
danger in it. For often the urge within and the pres- 
sure without 1s to do the one thing that reason ‘ells 
us is all wron 

Since wars began, this “do something” obsession 
has driven leaders of all grades to order attacks thar 
had no prospect of success. Military history tecms 
with examples. It was the “do something” urge 
that impelled McDowell to launch his abortive of. 
fensive at Bull Run against his better judgment. 
It drove Burnside’s Grand Divisions against the 
heights of Fredericksburg in one of the most sense- 
less frontal attacks on record. At Gettysburg it sent 
Pickett against the Union center in a costly attempt 
to salvage a battle already lost. The billy- -goat tac- 
tics of the Western Front furnish hundreds of case 
histories—and not all of them are from foreign 
sources. Ask any American who participated in the 
fighting along the Vesle. 

The fault is not with the slogan but with the dis- 
traught commander who interprets it to mean that 
he must seek a major decision forthwith. His mis- 
sion is to defeat the enemy in his front. The higher 
commanders, the head of the state, the people at 
home, all expect it. The enemy's position is im- 
mensely strong, but our masters are impatient. We 
attack and the history of military disaster is en- 
riched by another bloody repulse. 

We can reduce the butcher’s bill of future wars 
by educating officers to interpret our typically 
American watchword intelligently. For instance, 
we might make it plain that its implication may 
sometimes be served merely by sending out a few 
patrols or making a personal reconnaissance. Above 
all, we should stress the point that “do something” 
doesn’t necessarily mean to fight. 

By way of clearing the ground for a better under- 
standing of the “do something” shibboleth, we 
might stop parroting that fallacious catch-phrase 
“Te Is better to do the wrong thing than to do noth- 
ing.”” The only excuse for such advice is that doing 
nothing 1 is sometimes worse than almost any pos'- 
tive action. Burt, like all half-truths, this one can 
lead to serious error. The danger in it lies in the 
encouragement of hasty, ill-advised activity. More- 
over, it completely overlooks the fact that the need 
for positive action in many situations may be fully 
met by purposefully doing nothing at the moment. 
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HONOR ROLL 


26th Infantry** 
2o1st Infantry (West Virginia N.G.)** 
34th Infantry** 
3d Infantry** 
130th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 
124th Infantry (Florida N.G.)* 
rith Infantry* 
22d Infantry* 
North Texas CCC District* 
roth Infantry* 
South Texas CCC District 
2d Infantry* 
161st Infantry (Washington N.G.)* 
Los Angeles (California) CCC District* 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
3d Infantry (Massachusetts N.G.) 
23d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.) 
167th remy Alabama N.G.) 
62d Brigade 
Minnesota CCC District 
North Dakota CCC District 
8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.) 
14th Infantry 
Ruston (Louisiana) CCC District 
29th Infantry (less 3d Battalion) 
Redding eee CCC District 
185th Infantry (Calif. N.G.) (less 1st Battalion) 
Boise (Idaho) CCC District 
Fort Lewis (Washington) CCC District 
165th Infantry (New York N.G.) 
131st Infantry (Illinois N.G.) 
Medford (Oregon) CCC District 
1soth Infantry (West Virginia N.G.) 
38th Infantry 














The current Honor Roll shows only one addition—the 
1soth Infantry (West V irginia). As we go to press, two 
other National Guard regiments, the 1sgth (California) 
and the 185th (California) are short only two or three 
subscriptions, but the hardboiled guardian of the _ 

admits no outfit to the company of the elect until i 
credentials show no flaw. In all probability, both of bon 
regiments will be in the 100°/, class by the time this issue 
comes out, but the formal proclamation to that effect 
must wait for the next one. 

The gain of one new National Guard regiment is offset 
y the loss of our second-highest ranking Regular regi- 
ment and several CCC districts. It was with especial re- 
tet that we drew the line through the 35th Infantry, for 
t had been on the Honor Roll ever since we had one. 
Sut the rules require that every officer present be a sub- 
criber. We have no choice but to scratch the organiza- 


} 


Cooperation: Superior 


IN the two-month period ending September 20, The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL added over one thousand names to its 
subscription roll. This notable gain breaks all peacetime 
records and the new g,000 top marks the nineteenth con- 
secutive count that has registered an increase. It is a rec 
ord that the Infantry can be proud of, for Infantry co- 
operation established it. We have a good 
magazine but we also know that that magazine docen’ 
sell enol at the rate of five hundred, or even one hundred, 
subscriptions a month. It’s the consistent plugging of a 
devoted corps of volunteer agents that put circulation 
where it is. 


know we 


That is why, every so often, we publish the names of 
those who have been especially active in rounding up 
new subscribers. We feel that the Infantry should know 
the men who have gone to much trouble to expand the 
usefulness, influence and prestige of a vital Infantry en 
terprise. We regret that we cannot give the small 1 
ognition that goes with a place on chis published “ag to 
all who have contributed to the cause; but to include those 
who have sent one or more subscriptions would make out 
roll of certified codperators look like an abridged edition of 
the Lineal List of Infantry Officers, plus a goodly number 
of National Guardsmen and Reservists. 

Citations for outstanding feats of new subscription 
rustling since the last publication of this list go to: 

(1) Major George S. Clarke for sending in 76 paid 
(New record. ) 

(2) Major Roger Hilsman, for continuing to hold his 
No. 2 position in spite of his rival Clarke's second smash 
ing performance. (U p 80 in three months. ) 

(3) To Colonel A. E. Anderson, 165th Infantry 
(New York) and Major J. J. O'Hare, for adding the 


subscriptions in one batch. 


Fighting Irish to the list of 100°/, regiments. (Regi 
mental history to come.) 
(4) Colonel W. E. Eubank, 150th Infantry (West 


Virginia ) and Major C. H. McNair, Infantry, for doing 
the same with the 150th Infantry. (See page 444.) 

(5) Captain C. A. Kaiser, Field Artillery Reserve, for 
putting and keeping the Fort Lewis CCC District on the 
Honor Roll. (Artillery support. ) 

(6) A Regular Field Artillery instructor on duty with 
the National ‘Cur urd who sent in 21 subscriptions from his 
Field Artillery Guardsmen. (More artillery support.) 

(7) Colonel W ayne R. Allen, 159th Infantry (Cali 
ime) whose regiment, although not quite qualified for 
the Honor Roll, boasts as many INFANTRY JOURNAL sub 
scribers as it has active officers. (Figure that out.) 

(8) Major Lloyd D. Brown for his share in putting the 
131st Infantry (Illinois) on the Honor Roll and for his 
long service as INFANTRY JOURNAL missionary extraordi- 
nary to the Illinois National Guard. (Many converts. ) 

(9) To a Michigan National Guardsman and _ the 
Regular Army eficers with the Michigan Guard for 114 
new subscriptions and renewals. (Anonymity by request. ) 


(10) Lieutenant Colonels Reinhardt, Richardson, 


ions that do not maintain an unbroken subscription front. Crawford, Stokely, and E. V. Smith; Majors Pritchett, 
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Andrews, “~ xe Berry, Linnell, Howe, Arms, 
McCulloug! Brown, and Salgado; and Captains 
Gruhn, wa pie, ot Forster, for man: aging highly pro- 


ductive summer campaigns. (Many names—many sub- 


s« riptions. ) 


Captain Milton A. Hill, Infantry . 228 
Major Roger Hilsman, Infantry 194 
Major George S. Clarke, /nfantry 177 
Captain P. Clarkson Pack, Infantry, N.G.U.S 162 
Major John C. Newton, Infantry an 108 
Major Grattan H. McCafferty, /nfantry 101 
Major Lloyd D. Brown, /nfantry Feo 97 
Major Clifton A. Pritchett, Infantry 06 
Major John E. Copeland, /nfantry ...... ay wad 86 
Major Claudius M. Easley, /nfantry . ae ae 
Major Harland F. Seeley, Infantry Lt 
Major Charles H. Barnwell, Jr., Jnfantry .. exe at 
Major Marvin R. Baer, /nfantry j evenneee 
Major Walter L. Mitchell, Infantry .................. 73 
Captain Louis J. Storck, Infantry Se .saigl. 
Colonel Robert W. Davis, Infantry, N.G.U.S.) 64 
Major Walter S. Wood, Infantry .... a ita. 
Colonel Preston Ayers, Infantry, N.G U . 64 
Captain John P. Derham, Infantry, N.G.U.S.\ Pa 
Major Clarence M. Culp, Infantry ...........6..2000: 63 
Colonel Wayne R. Allen, Infantry, NG. U s. ere 60 
Colonel William E. Eubank, Infantry, N.G.U.S.) mi 
Major Charles H. McNair, Infantry......... { se 
Lt. Col. Millard F. Waltz, Jr., Infantry . ‘eeadeee Ae 
Captain Leon C. Boineau, DE inidddvecsitsrvpewsel 57 
Major James P. Murphy, Infantry ...............6.-5+. 56 
Colonel Thomas G. Aston, /nfantry, N.G.U.S.) aK 
Major Edwin D. Patrick, Jnfantry ...... \ ie 
Colonel Henry C. Bacon, Infantry, N.G.U.S.) 3 
Major Howard E. Fuller, Infantry, N.G.U.S.. \ 
Major Fred S. Doll, Infantry ...........000cscecceeess 52 
Major Paul D. Connor, Infantry ................0000e 51 
Major Sevier R. Tupper, Infantry ...............00045. 48 
Captain Ernest W. Gruhn, Infantry ........ 48 
Major Kearie L. Berry, Infantry ...........600cceeeeeee 46 
Major Dan D. Howe, Infantry ...........6 606.0 cence 45 
Major George S$. McCullough, Infantry ................ 45 
Colonel Willard H. Donner, Infantry, N.G.U:S.) ‘. 
Major George W. Teachout, Infantry ... \ 45 
“mee Frank E. Linnell, Infantry .. e500 scanners 44 
Captain Louis D. Cooper, Infantry Reserve ............. 44 
Lt. Col. Emil F. Reinhardt, Infantry .......... 42 
Captain C, A. Kaiser, Field Artillery Reserve ............ 41 
Lt. Col. Parley D. Parkinson, Infantry ................. 40 
Major Sterling A. Wood, Infantry ............66.20045 39 
Major William Hones, /nfantry .. ae acai hie peas: sick aceiie 39 
Colonel Charles C. Robison, Jnfantry, N.G.U.S.) 8 
Captain John F. Quensen, Infantry ..... %, eo 3 
Major Thomas S. Arms, Infantry ........ 38 
Colonel William J. Warfield, Infantry, N.G.U. Y Spottt 36 
Lt. Col. Ford Richardson, Infantry ..................4. 36 
Major Thomas C. Brown, Infantry ........ 36 
Captain Francis J. Gillespie, Infantry ............0000005 36 
Lt. Col. Medorem Crawford, Jr., Infantry .............. 35 
Colonel Cary I. Crockett, Infantry ............60.0005. 34 
Major Peter P. Salgado, Infantry .............-.000005 34 
Captain George J. Forster, Infantry .............-..0055 34 
Lt. Col. Carlin C. Stokely, Infantry ...........06 00005. 32 
Major Albert E. Andrews, Infantry ..........0..06..006. 32 
Lt. Col. James N. Peale, Infantry ..............0.00ees 31 
Major Frank L. Culin, Jr., Infantry ........... 0600000 ee 31 
Captain Jefferson E. Kidd, Infantry Reserve ............. 30 
Le. Col. Estil V. Semith, Infantry ..........0.sccceeeess 29 
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Major Russell Baker, /nfantry . 

Major Paul O. Franson, Infantry ... 
Captain Philip D. Ginder, Infantry 
Major Lloyd Zuppann, Infantry .. 
Major Lawrence A. Quinn, Infantry 


ee 
Two-Star Colonels 





















THE Honor Rol! now 


lists two two-star N 



















he 


tional Guard regiments 
the 2o1st and the 1 ot! 

The 201S¢t becam 
titled to 
last December wher its 


a second 


officers re-upped 


masse for a third 


secutive year. 
sometime between now 
and November 1, we 
will receive from this 
hardy perennial a 
solidated list of renewals 


and new subscriptions 
Above: Colonel Charles 


C. Robison 
201st Infantry 


Right: Colonel Robert 
W. Davis 
130th Infantry 

that will exactly duphi- 
cate the latest roster of 
With it 
will "tg a single check in 
complete 
That's the 
handled in this staunch 


the regiment. 


pay ment, 
way it 1S 
100°/ outfit. It is a regi- 
mental custom inaugu- 
rated by Colonel C. < 
Robison and the late 
Captain John F, Quen- 
sen. And when this little detail has been attended to, 
2o1st will become the first three-star National Guard 
regiment. 

The 130th Infantry gets its second star in this issue. It 
was the second National Guard regiment to make the 
Honor Roll and it has been on it ever since. Renewal of 
all subscriptions that expired this summer and new sub- 
scriptions for officers recently commissioned, continue it 
in eminently good standing. 

The 130th Infantry is noted as a trouble- shooting outfit 
During recent years it has had considerably more than its 
share of emergency calls. This year it distinguished i itself 
by its capable handling of the flood situation in souther: 
Illinois. 

The INFANTRY JouRNAL takes pride in publishing th: 
pictures of the commanders of its two top-flight 100‘ 
National Guard regiments. 
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In Hoc Signo Vinces 
|| TWO-BITS worth of gaudily enameled tin adorned 


with a Latin motto will help to promote morale we're all 
for it. [f it makes Private Josiah Simpkins, late of Panther 
Skin Creek, Arkansas, feel a kinship with the knights of 
old and thereby moves him to deeds of derring do, we 
ought to be for it. But, we have our doubts. 

An examination of the origin of coats-of-arms will show 
that, like a good many other things, they have acquired 
with age a spurious and unwarranted implication. The 
device was originally daubed on the knight's metal chest 
plate or emblazoned on his shield for the eminently prac- 
tical purpose of identifying him to his compatriots trom 
the same neck of the woods, so that they would not poke 
him in the kisser with a broadsword in an unguarded 
moment. For it was the happy custom of the knights of 
old when not relieving damsels in distress, to go about 
relieving the passing traveler of his horse and negotiable 
securities. Hence, a coat-of-arms came in handy—a swift 
glance would tell whether the prospect was a tourist and 
legitimate game, or one of the home boys entitled to the 
courtesy of the road. Private Simpkins’ immediate fore- 
bears called such gentry road-agents and unsympathetical- 
ly hung them out of hand. Nowadays we would sic the 
G-men on them. 

As time went on, the descendants of the original mail- 
clad banditti acquired real property, cash, the habit of 
washing regularly, and the custom of eating with forks. 
Then they introduced a multiplicity of regulations gov- 
erning the design and wearing of coats-of-arms. The 
rules got so involved that it became necessary to institute 
a high court of especial snootiness—the College of Her- 
alds—to deal with them, and, moreover, to decide who 
could or could not wear a coat-of-arms. However, a liag- 
ering trace of the practical still remains—sufficient cash, 
placed in the right political hands, will, in most European 
countries that have not yet gone sour on the title racket, 
win a coat-of-arms. 

Basically, there is nothing wrong with the idea of a 
distinctive insignia. But there is something wrong with 
an insignia that is out of tune with the national tradition 
of the people that wear it. The business of designing coats- 
of-arms in the best heraldic tradition for American regi- 
ments smacks of the motive that prompts people to invest 
hard cash in a “genealogy” which certifies they are 
descended of Warin the Bold or a running mate of King 
Arthur. 

When designing regimental distinctive insignia, let’s 
make them typically American, which is to say concise, 
forceful, and to the point. Let us forego prancing unicorns 
and Latin scholarship. In this respect the regiments can 
take for a starting point the divisional insignia, which in 
the main are governed by simplicity in the cases of the 
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earlier AEF units and exhibit a tendency to formalism in 
the later outfits. An example is the 1st Division which 
was innocently content with the numeral “1,” while the 
shoulder-patch devices of many organizations that arrived 
later tend toward the prim and stodgy. As a help to a 
regimental board we can suggest no one better qualified 
than the aforesaid Private Simpkins of Panther Skin Creek 
who now sports a lion rampant, two bars azure, a chief 
gules, and a motto Tempus Fugit. 

Consider the aviators, who were in the unfortunate 
predicament of having no medieval prototypes, although 
war Correspondents at one time or another toy red with the 
idea of dubbing them “knights of the air.’ ’ Disregarding 
the College of Heralds they evolved insignia that are as 
American as pork-and- beans. For instance, there is an 
outfit that does business in the heraldic line with a pair 
of flung dice coming to rest on a “seven”—a natural. 
Warin the Bold would have enjoyed that. Another Air 
Corps insignia carries Ji ‘Se: of comic-strip fame tip-toeing 
his way to the connubial chamber (after call to quarters) 
gingerly carrying a bomb. Another product of the strictly 
American variety is a red devil clutching a bomb and 
insouciantly thumbing his nose at everybody in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Such devices are eminently American. 
their like in the Infantry. 

, ¢.# 


That All-Time Command and Staff Team 


SOME discerning eye on the staff of the Associated 
Press spotted Colonel George L. Simpson's “An All-Time 
Command Team” in the last issue of The JourRNAL, and 
saw instantly (as we had) that here was an unusual item. 
As a result, the wires carried a summary of Colonel Simp- 
son’s selections to the newspapers served by AP. The 
Washington Post featured the story on the front page; 
and the great New York Times made it the subject of an 
editorial, which we reprint in full: 


We could use 


An Att-Time CoMMAND 


The INFANTRY JoURNAL, long one of the most respected of 
our military publications, and Lieut. Col. G. L. Simpson— 
obviously inspired by the “All-American,” “All-Star,” “All- 
Time” teams which fill our sports pages at certain seasons— 
have selected, and paraded in their current issue for the shafts 
and arrows of outraged readers, an “All-Time Corps Com- 
mand and Staff.” ¢ selections speak for themselves, with 
Colonel Simpson on the sidelines putting in a few words— 
sometimes facetious—for his super-soldiers of history. 

Frederick the Great is commanding eneral of the mythical 
corps, and his Chief of Staff is Alfred, Graf von Schlieffen. 
G-1 (Personnel) is the Graf von Moltke; G-2 (Intelligence ) 
is Robert Edward Lee; G-3 (Operations) is Pierre de Bourcet; 
G-4 (Supply) William Tecumseh Sherman. Caesar, whose 

ons march in every schoolboy’s head, must be content 
with the post of adjutant general. The i —- is the Comte 
de Guilbert; the judge advocate, the Marquis de Caulain- 
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court; the finance officer, Alcibiades; the chemical officer (for 
“obvious reasons” says Colonel Simpson), von Clausewitz— 
he of the military maxims and ponderous: tomes; the chap- 
lain, neato & the chief of artillery, “Stonewall” Jack- 
son. James Guthrie Harbord is the only American contem- 
porary who is honored on the “All-Time Command.” He 
ets the job of quartermaster in recognition of his outstand- 
ing World War services. The air officer is German, the 
Baron von Richthofen; Ludendorff is the engineer; Scipio 
Africanus, the signal officer; our own “Fuss and Feathers” 
Scott, the provost marshal. An anonymous hero—the sur- 
con of the British Expeditionary Forces during the World 
War—is the surgeon; Gioseie Adolphus, the ordnance of- 
ficer, and Oliver Cromwell is commanding general of the 
attached cavalry division, with Ashby, T. E. Lawrence, For- 
rest and “Jeb” Stuart as subordinate commanders. The 
“Little Corporal,” Napoleon Bonaparte, is only a division 
commander in this “All-Time Command,” and with him— 
not against him—as commanding general of the Second 
Division is the Duke of Wellington. Hannibal is the Third 
Division commander, and there the temerity of The Jour- 
NAL ends, 

The selections have curious omissions—where “are the 
shades of yesteryear,’ where Alexander, who was the Con- 
queror; where Genghis Khan, scourge of the East; where he 
of the forlorn hope, Washington; where the wartime leaders? 
But they have also a curious validity; although he undoubt- 
edly worked with his tongue in his cheek, Colonel Simpson 
has picked exceeding well. The predominance of German 
soldiers is perhaps an index to contemporary military might, 
the selection of Southern, rather than of Northern leaders in 
our own Civil War, the unquestioned verdict of military 
historians. In some selections, undoubtedly, The Journat 
and Colonel Simpson have displayed more courage than 
judgme nt, but they have willingly set their “All-Star Com- 
mand” up as a target and they defy the critical and the 
captious to do their worst. 


The author of the Times editorial was not the only one 
to express astonishment at the omission of the mighty 
Ginghie Khan (or Jenghiz or even Chéng-sze) and the 
brilliant Alexander from Colonel Simpson’s all-star ag- 
gregation. One serious student of military history writes 
as follows: 

Your all-time corps command and staff is swell stuff. But 

I disagree on te counts. How Colonel Simpson can look 

with favor upon Oliver Cromwell as a oulannin when 

Jenghis Khan was in the running, I cannot see. I also want 

Alexander for my CG, 2d Division. Perhaps, after all, Law- 

rence should have the attached cavalry. Then we could give 

old Jenghis the communications in place of Scipio, a 

that is taking a good man off the job. Still we could make 

Jenghis G-3 and throw out de Bourcet; for grander plans 

were never made by any soldier, nor was any army better 

trained than his. (One more shift and I will have the Great 

Khan where he belongs.) Demote Frederick to G-3 and 

let Jenghis Khan lead all the rest. He beats them all. 


A still more ardent admirer of redoubtable Temuchin, 
after roundly abusing the author for leaving him out of 
the picture, proposes him as a one-man gang to take over 
all of the command and staff posts in Colonel Simpson’s 
mythical corps. 

Even The INFANTRY JouRNAL editors who long since 
ceased to be surprised at what they find and don’t find in 
manuscripts submitted for publication noted with mild 
wonder the slight to the “Perfect Warrior.” But it was 


Colonel Simpson's team, not ours. We made only one 
change in it and that for reasons of state. Oh yes, we did 
fill in the full names and in so doing made two slips. i 
your knowledge by trying to spot them, but don’t wri:e 
to tell us that you've done so. A certain lieutenan: 
colonel of Field Artillery, now on duty in Washin, on 
will surely catch one of them. 
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Only Roses 
NO, we don’t publish all the kind words that subscrib- 


ers say about the old mag—yjust a few from varied sources 
in each issue to remind chance readers of other people's 
copies that they ought to become partners in this going 
concern. The books are always open. 

From a Reserve captain who knows his periodicals: 

Some sixteen magazines come to my home each month 
I could dispense with the other fifteen more easily than | 
could give up The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

From a retired Colonel of Coast Artillery who knows 
how not to reduce his budget: 

A retired officer has to take up his belt a bit, but very read- 
able JOURNAL 1s one item I don't feel like cutting out. 

From a Regular Army major on National Guard duty 
who knows what's good for him: 

I have been finding i it essential to read the JoURNAL thor- 
oughly to keep from being embarrased by the National 
Guard officers. It is an interesting duty. 

From a major general who knows: 


I am enclosing herewith check for $3.00 for renewing my 
subscription to The INFANTRY JOURNAL, and cannot allow 
this or any other opportunity to pass by without congratu- 
lating you again on the magnificent JouRNAL that you run. 
If I could properly do so, I would make it compulsory read- 
ing for all officers of the corps area. For me it is compulsory 
reading, because | am unable to lay it down without read- 
ing it! Your cartoonist is a great addition, and such articles 
as Major Tindall’s are outstanding in the military field. 


C. D. Herron, 
Major General, U.S.A 


Send No Money 
BY WAY of assistance to those who must periodically 


concern themselves with the intricacies of clothing settle- 
ments The JouRNAL has had a chart prepared. This chart 
has been sent to all posts, camps, and stations in sufficient 
number to supply one to every orderly room that figures 
these allotments. 

The chart is so arranged that when the period of time 
involved is known, it becomes only necessary to run eye 
and finger along a ruled line to arrive at the correct total: 
provided, of course, that you come to a halt at the proper 
column. Possession of this chart will instantly transform 
the lamest of lame-duck clothing allowance mathema- 
ticians into a lightning calculator. It will even lighten 
the labors of that occasional genius who is known to his 
post as a shark on settling clothing allowances. 

We will pay five dollars to the first man who reports— 
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anc substantiates his claim—an error in the money 
valucs arrived at by the JouRNAL’s mathematician. 
through some oversight any organization of any arm 
ha. not received one of these charts we shall be glad to 
sen. one on request. The service is free—we require no 
coupons, boxtops, or reasonably accurate facsimiles of the 
last JOURNAL cover. And, moreover, 
al! co sell you anything. 
_— ¢ 


no salesman will 
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Practically Perfect 
THE FOLLOWING answers to Extension Course 


questions were turned in to an officer on duty with the 
Colorado National Guard. Presumably he desires the 
editor's opinion as to their correctness. Our verdict is that 
che instructor should be Class B’ed if he didn’t allow full 
credit on both. 

Q. An organization is on the march. It halts at 4:00 P.M 
Mess call for supper is to be at 5:30 P.M. At 4:15 P.M. rations 
are received, including dry navy beans. It 1s suggested that 
these be served as boiled beans for supper. Comment on this. 

A. (By Mess Sergeant.) | would hate to have to eat them 
beans. 

Q. D, the five-year-old son of Sergeant E, falls into the 
river and drowns. F, a corporal in E’s company, who has a 
grudge against E, observes the occurrence, but makes no 
effort to save D, though the circumstances are such that he 
could easily have done so without appreciable risk to him 
self. Has F committed any criminal act which could mak« 
him guilty of involuntary manslaughter? 

A. He has not committed a criminal act but has committed 
a breach of etiquette. 

7 ij > A 
Missing—A History 
IN the July-August issue we announced the advent of 
the 165th Infantry (69th New York) to the Honor Roll 
and promised that the next issue of The JourNAL would 
carry a history of the regiment. To date, however, we 
have received nothing fom the pen of the regimental 
historian. 
We could, of course, publish the cold summary ot 
organizational details, Federal service and battle honors 
on file at the Historical Section of the Army War Col- 
lege; but it would not be fitting to tell the story of so 
coleated a regiment in the colorless phrases of official rec- 
ords. Therefore our write-up of the 165th awaits the 
pleasure of a competent self- “appointed or conscripted his- 
torian who can do the subject justice. We feel safe in as- 
suring our readers that we'll make good our promise in 
the November-December issue. 
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Smartness Exhibit 


G. V.’s discussion of ‘““Smartness and Discipline” in the 
July- -August number was well designed to draw fire and 
did. One dissenter produced comments by distinguished 
eye-witnesses to the Grand Review that almost persuaded 
us that Sherman’s ‘“‘bummers” on that famous occasion 
might have been mistaken for the West Point cadets as 
they marched along Pennsylvania Avenue. 
quoted from “The Eathen” in refutation of G.\ 


Another 
.’s thesis 
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that appearance has little if anything to do with an out 
fit's combat ethciency. Since Kipling understood soldiers 
better than most officers, the pertinent lines un the poem 
Theit 


import is that a recruit graduates into the clan of first class 
fighting men when he 


mentioned must be given considerable weight. 


“learns to keep ‘is rifle and ‘isself 
jus so. 

But perhaps the best argument in tavor ot smartness that 
came across the editortial desk was the two photogr: aphs 
reproduced below. They were taken on the same spot 
with a twenty- -year time intery al between exposures. 

The combat efficiency of the 1917 color guard may 
have been equal to that of the latest oid but we'd put 
our money on the boys of 1937. The old pipe -clay tradi 


tion dies hard. Our reactionary soul doesn’t quicken to 


the prospect of an army in overalls. 
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FRANCE 
Reviewed by Captain Wendell G. Johnson, Infantry 
TANK MOVEMENTS OVER SNOW. (Revue d’/n- 
, July, 1937.) 


Tanks can operate 1n snow but oftentimes have hard 


fanterie 


ao ao 
going. 


ness, compactness, and wetness of snow. 


Their speed diminishes in proportion to the thick- 
Slow speeds 
cause overheated motors and thereby necessitate frequent 
halts. 

Experiences in Russian maneuvers show that tanks will 
operate better over dry, powdery snow if the tension on 
tracks is released. 
the driving sprockets and consequently less effort on the 


When this is done there is less load on 


motor. The result is higher speed and less likelihood of 
overheating. 

Of course this procedure creates a risk of throwing and 
breaking tracks when sharp turns are made. Drivers must 
therefore make doubly large turns. 

It would appear that the loosening of tracks is also ad- 
vocated when tanks must operate over soft terrain such 
as deep, loose sand. Mud, on the other hand, might pack 
up on the tracks like wet snow. 

Reviewer's note —As a general rule better results are always 
obtained with the tracks fairly loose. The type of track natu- 
rally has much to do with the amount of allowable slack in 
the track; certain types will not stand much slack without 
“throwing” trouble, while others stay on well. Too tught a 
track means loss of power and excessive wear on track links 
and pins. 
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TANKS AND ANTITANKS. By 
(Revue d'Infanterie, July, 1937.) 


Major Cailloux. 


Major Cailloux summarizes the theories presented by 
Major General Fuller in The Fighting Forces, April, 
1937, and concludes that British military critics, along 
with the British War Office, are not in accord with the 
current French principles of tank employment. 

Significant are General Fuller's arguments to prove 
that tanks have not passed out of the war picture despite 
the ability of modern antitank cannons to pierce an inch 
of armor at 1,000 yards. . . 

Armor is not intended to stop all projectiles at all 
ranges. The worth of an implement of war lies not only 
in its protection, but in the combination of protection 
with mobility and offensive power (armament). Thanks 
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to mobility, armor need only protect against the greatest 
possible number of projectiles, not all. 

The attachment to infantry of powerful antitank guns 
will prohibit, in the future, frontal attacks made by tanks 

and at the same time increase the immobility of infan- 
try. 

Where a continuous enemy front exists and his in- 
fantry and antitank arms are strongly established, artil- 
lery and aviation must cooperate to destroy this front 
In such cases, although General Fuller is not specific on 
this point, it seems that tanks will not participate except 
as an independent force in the exploitation, or on the 
flanks 

But this independent force, in General Fuller’s eves, 
must be a combination of tanks (the offensive weapon ) 
and “‘antitanks” (the tank protector). 

From this Major Cailloux interprets General Fuller's 
idea of future warfare to be— 

1. A static infantry, well able to hold ground thanks to 
its antitank weapons; not defeatable by tanks as in 1918, 
a only by aviation and artillery. 

To aviation and artillery falls the obligation of 
sabi the frontal attack (General Fuller does not men- 
tion infantry) ; the explanation alone being the province 
of tanks protected by armored antitank elements. 

Here again we see the so-called British theory of em- 
ploying tanks in independent formations on the flanks 
or rear, or during the exploitation, as opposed to the 
French theory which aims at using tanks in the battle 
proper in combination with the other arms. 


when flanks exist. 
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AN ATTACK WITH TANKS AGAINST A 
HASTY DEFENSE. By Colonel Mainié. (Revuc 
Militaire Générale, March, 1937.) 


The first of Colonel Mainié’s concrete case studies on 


mechanized war shows the application of the ideas he 


expressed in an earlier article.’ 

Conclusions to be drawn from this study are: 

Mass employment of tanks require: (1 ) a search for 
open terrain because of the restrictions to tank operations 
imposed by natural and artificial obstacles; and (2) ma 
neuver directed along ridge lines. 

The use of tanks does not alter the tactical development 


“The Offensive and Defensive with Armored Fighting Vehicles’ 
reviewed in the INFANTRY JouRNAL, May-June, 1937. 





wreak-through attack, at least in its initial phase. 
| inks are not sufficiently self-supporting to penetrate in 

gle bound far into the hostile lines when these are 
wel ll echolenedl in depth; a deep push can only be effective 
after the break-through has been effected [This jibes 
wit!) General Fuller.—Reviewer]. 
|; the enemy has armored fighting vehicles, only the 
tank will enable the attacker to advance; ‘‘the tank versus 
tank battle will be one of the elements of tomorrow's com- 
bat and pursuit.” [Reviewer's italics. | 

The development of the attack can be accelerated by 
using large numbers of tanks, but it also will be neces- 
S ary — 
:. That infantry have cross-country vehicles for heavy 
we —_ and also for certain infantry elements. 
2. That artillery have armored, track-laying observa- 
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inks tories capable of following the tanks. 

fan- 3. That powerful means of radio communication be 
sed. 
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Reviewed by Captain Wendell G. Jobnson, Infantry 


DOUGHBOY’S BIBLE. By Major Leseul. (Bulletin 
Belge des Sciences Militaires, June, 1937.) 


The Aide Memoire du Fantassin compiled by Major 
Leseul “sums up the individual instructions which every 
soldier should know,” says the preface. 

These instructions guide the soldier's actions: on the 
march, on trains, in camp, in combat, while scouting, 
when posted as scneine’. and when serving as an observer. 
They also teach the skirmisher’s actions a nh advancing, 
halting, digging in, pes closing with the enemy, in gas, 
in smoke, and when confronted by tanks. 

The prescriptions covering the last three conditions are 


worth specking, especially these: 


ce 
IN GAS 
t. 1. Care for your mask like your rifle. 
c 2. Precautions against mustard gas: 
le Avoid putting hands on face, and scratching. 


Disinfect hands before answering calls of nature. 
3. In mustard contaminated areas— 

Keep garments closed. 

Don’t touch suspicious objects. 

Do not burn contaminated material. 

Prohibit defecating in such areas. 


IN SMOKE 


1. Be calm but on guard. 

2. Don’t be bluffed: the enemy may attack or re- 
treat. 

3. Put on gas mask and wear it until certain that 
fog isn’t noxious. 

4. Prepare for close combat; fix bayonets. 

5. Don’t leave a covered firing position; fog is no 
protection against bullets. 

6. Keep mouth closed, breathe slowly and regularly 
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through the nose; if necessary, put a handkerchief 
over the nose and mouth. 

7- If the fog disappears suddenly and if you are 
—, act immediately (defending in place or at- 
tacking, never running away). 

8. Avoid smoke-producing machines, take care not 
to overturn them; also avoid streams of acids or burn- 
ing substances. 

g. If burned by a smoke weapon, remove the stains 
with dry cloth or dry sand but never with water; call 
the medical man. 


CONFRONTED BY TANKS 


1. Keep cool, have confidence in fnendly antitank 
obstacles. 

2. Never run away, for that means certain death. 

3. Remain prone and immobile; “the tank is as 
blind as a bat’’—even if you are seen the tank has 
little chance of reaching you. 

4. A tree, eight inches thick, will hide you and pro- 
tect you from a light tank. 

5- If you are in a hole that is narrow enough and 
deep enough, the tank will cross it without doing you 
any harm. 

6. A stump of light wood will suffice to immobilize 
a tank momentarily. 

7. Profit by the slightest halt or least hesitation or 
balk of a tank to aim (without exposing yourself) at 
the vulnerable points, such as openings and belly of 
tank. This is especially important if you are provided 
with armor-piercing bullets. 

8. If you are an observer or sentinel, act as soon as 
you see the tank, giving the alarm by firing several 
rounds. 
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A COMPARISON OF INFANTRY. By Captain 
Nicolas. (Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, July, 
1937—abstract from Revue Militaire Suisse, March, 


1937-) 


Captain Nicolas has made a comparison of the organi- 
zation and armament employed by small infantry units 
of the Swiss, French, German, Italian, Austrian, and Rus- 
sian armies. He found that the infantry platoon organiza- 
tion has become quite standardized. bee example, all 
platoon weapons are decentralized so as to operate in the 
groupes de combat |oversize squads], except in the Rus- 
sian platoon where grenade throwers are grouped under 
the platoon commander. 

In all of the armies compared, the automatic weapon 
constitutes the vital center of the groupe. 

A new departure is now becoming manifest: the ma- 
chine rifle, heretofore considered a light machine gun and 
a collective weapon, is tending to become an individual 
weapon. The Austrian groupe already has a mitraillette in 
addition to its fusil mitrailleuse. The Italians soon will 
have two F.M. (fusil mitrailleuse, or light machine guns) 
per groupe. 


e Swiss, German, and Austrian platoons have no 
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mortar-type oe whereas the French, Russian, and 
Italian platoons have grenade throwers. 

The Swiss, French, German, and Italian infantry dif- 
ferentiate between riflemen and light machine gunners 
by dividing the groupe into “specialist” teams. 

However, the Austrians and Russians maintain the 
group as a single unit, ‘an automatic weapon which at- 
tacks the enemy or stops his advance. The personnel sur- 
rounding it is only reinforcing and supply personnel.” 
This conception permits of a reduction in men and a 
lightening of the group. 

All of the platoons studied contain three groups. The 
way they look is shown in the diagram of platoon organi- 
zations. 

The company and battalion organization in the infan- 
try of these armies are shown in Tables I and II. 
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TABLE II—BATTALION ORGANIZATION 


September-Oc: hey 
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Swiss... . 3-rifle 36 16 4 
1-MG 
1-heavy weapons 
French. . . 3-rifle 27 16 27 
1-MG 
German. . 3-rifle 27 16 
1-MG 
Italian. . . 3-rifle 36 12 120 9 
1-MG 
1-plat mortars 
Austrian. .3-rifle 27(36) 27(36) 6 2 
1-MG 
1-Hqrs 
Russian (No data given) 
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GERMANY 


Reviewed by Captain Herbert D. Vogel, Corps of 


AND MOVEMENT IN 


Engineers 


ARMORED AT. 


TACK. By ist Lieut. Kauffman. (Militar Wochen- 
blatt, 12 March, 1937.) 


Although fire and movement are usually linked as joint 
















































































































































































TABLE I—COMPANY ORGANIZATION 
Army Platoons (mitraillette) LMG MG. Grenade-throwers 
Swiss.... 
1-fire plat 12 
French... 3 9 9 FIRE 
German.. 3 9 
Italian... 4 12 40 (approx. ) 
Austrian.. 3-4 9(12) 9(12) 
Russian. . 3 9 2 9 
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essentials to offensive combat, Lieuten- 
ant Kauffman refuses to admit the prac- 
ticability of combining the two when 
dealing ‘with armored fighting vehicles. 
He chooses to look upon the tank or 
combat car as a mobile machine- gun 
emplacement that can go into action 
quickly, change its location with dis- 
patch, and ‘feopen fire from a new con- 
cealed position. By firing only when 
stationary greater accuracy can be ob- 
tained, and, in all probability, less hits 
will be scored on the vehicle by hostile 
rilemen. Just as the infantry soldier 
advances by rushing, firing, and rush- 
ing again, so it is recommended that 
the armored vehicle advance to a 
defiladed or partially concealed spot, 
fire from its projecting turrent until 
located by hostile guns, then advance 
to another suitable position to renew 
its assault. 
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MODERN INFANTRY. Editorial. 
(Militar Wochenblatt, 16 April, 
1937-) 

“To speak of infantry is to speak of 


men—men considered collectively and 
in the highest possible sense as em- 


bodying yesterday, today, and forever- 


more the full courage of the people they 


represent,” says Mussolini. 
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development of weapons, particularly those car- 
ned vy aireratt and armored vehicles, has tended to be- 
litle che value of infantry in all armies. But is not this 
more theoretical than real? Tactics are ever changing, 
weapons are being continually improved; still there exists 
a necd for men to execute the tactical movements and to 
operate the machinery of war. Aviation and artillery now 
constitute the long arms of assault when troops advance 
and armored vehicles of all kinds are similarly useful for 
reaching out ahead of the advancing combat masses. 
However, the crossing of the last 300 or 4oo yards is still 
-as ever—the problem of the infantry. No machinery 
has been devised which will accomplish this by itself, 
though the accompanying tank can be of excellent as- 
sistance. To accomplish its final mission modern infan- 
try must have thorough training, physical strength, high 
morale, and fighting spirit. 
Under training, let us first consider the matter of shoot- 
ing. We have seen that modern weapons are important 
in carrying on a successful war, but we seem to have for- 
gotten that modern men are necessary for the operation 
of such weapons. At present we have but four days of 
training per month in the firing of machine guns. ‘This 
is far too little. Similarly, too little time is allotted for 
training with hand grenades, auto rifles, pistols, mortars, 
and other infantry weapons. However, should four days 
a week be devoted to combat exercises and one or two 
to range practice there would remain only the afternoons 
for training with gas masks, for sports, maintenance of 
equipment, drills, parades, practice marches, and all the 
other traditional duties of infantry. Some curtailment 
must therefore be effected in the training schedule, and 
the first thing that presents itself as unnecessary is the 
practice march. Short hikes, cross-country runs, athletics 
and ordinary care of the feet will prove adequate substi- 
tutes and require much less time. As for infantry drill the 
only possible excuse to be offered is that it promotes dis- 
cipline. This may have been true a generation ago, but 
to make such claims in this day and age, when combat 
exercises and tactical training make their heavy demands 
upon our personnel, is to admit a deplorably low opinion 
of ourselves as leaders of men. 
Modern infantry must soon turn its attention to its 
wartime mission, to manipulating its normal weapons in 
combat, and to developing combat efficiency in its highest 
form. Parade-ground tactics, disciplinary drills, and prac- 
tice marches are time consumers not compatible with the 
training of present-day foot soldiers, who must eventually 
face the necessity of representing their people in battle 
and of laying down their lives for them. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE MOTORIZED DIVISION. 
Editorial. (Militar Wochenblatt, 30 April, 1937.) 

The main strength of the motorized division—as op- 
posed to the infantry division—is in its extraordinary fire 
power. Another factor in its favor is the type of personnel 
belonging to it. Being possessed of speed and mobility, 
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numerous machine weapons, and soldiers of intelligence 
and daring, it is in a position to achieve victories over 
forces largely composed of men of ordinary training. 

However, several deficiencies still exist, both in trans- 
portation and personnel assigned to the motorized di- 
vision. Personnel and supply carriers that have greater 
mobility and provide greater protection against air attacks 
and raids by a mechanized force should be devised. The 
old type of glorified station wagon is not only too definite- 
ly tied to all-weather roads but ts inadequate for carrying 
packs, arms, ammunition and other accoutrements of the 
infantry man. Great numbers of drivers must be trained 
in order to provide a reserve when casualties begin to oc- 
cur. 

Bearing in mind the wide range of action of a modern 
motorized division it becomes apparent that some answer 
must be found to the problem of fuel supply. In the 
Italian Army there are about 2,000 vehicles to each di- 
vision, and these require about 1,000 kg. of fuel and 100 
kg. of oil for each kilometer of movement. Under normal 
conditions gas and oil should be available for 100 kilo- 
meters of movement. Three solutions are possible: 1st, to 
carry a reserve with the vehicles themselves; 2d, to at- 
tach tank-trucks to the division trains; 3d, to install fuel- 
ing depots along the line of march. All three solutions 
have their advantages and disadvantages, although the 
third is possible only in the zone of the interior. The dis- 
advantage of tank-trucks is that 30 such vehicles are 
needed in a divison and unless the road net is excellent 
congestion of trafhe might result. The best solution, 
therefore, can probably be found in a combination of the 
enumerated methods, 1.c., rolling reserve tanks forward 
to the moving column, emptying them, and returning 
them to the rear for refilling. 

Depending upon its vehicle types, the motorized di- 
vision will have greater or less mobility, but in any case 
it will always be closely tied to the existing road net. 
This fact must be kept i in mind when speculating on its 
possibthities, and provisions must accordingly be made for 
road maintenance in time of war. 
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U.S.S.R. 
Reviewed by A. M. Nikolaieff 


FUNDAMENTALS OF JAPANESE STRATEGY 
AND TACTICS. By A. Svechin. (Voennaia Mysl, 


Leningrad, 1937.) 


The author of this article in the —? military maga- 
zine of the Soviet Union, Alexander A. Svechin, is a 
military writer of note. 

The main points of his article are set forth in a review 
in the Rousski Invalide (No. 104), a Russian military 
newspaper, irregularly appearing in Paris. 

These points, in brief, are as follows: The Japanese 
military doctrine is unlike that of the continental armies 
nor can the Japanese army be measured with an European 
yardstick. In the European armies, as well as in the 
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United States, it is customary when speaking of the 
fighting services to call them the army and the navy. 
But the Japanese, always refer to their own fighting ser- 
vices as the navy and the army, thus showing that they 
base their national defense first on the navy. 

The respective roles of Japan’s fighting services might 
be reversed if her national defense did not depend to such 
a great extent on her naval strategy; that is, if she should 
succeed in building up an army on the continent of Asia, 
recruited from the contingents living there (like the 
Koreans, Mongols, etc). This, however, has proved thus 
far to be a difficult undertaking. 

Just as Japan’s geographical position accounts for the 
preponderant role of her navy, so does this condition also 
determine the relative strength and the peculiar nature of 
her air force. Financially not in a position to modernize 
her army completely and, confronted with the necessity 
of choosing between extensive motorization of her army 
and speedy development of her air force, the Japanese have 
decided the question in favor of aviation. Apparently 
considering herself threatened on two fronts, ocean and 
land, and realizing that an air force can be used on both, 
Japan prefers to develop her air force first and motorize 
her army next. 

The peculiar nature of the Japanese aviation consists in 
that it has developed an air fleet which for the greater 
part is made up of light planes, the purpose of which is 
close tactical codperation with land (as well as sea) forces. 
It appears that the Japanese are not interested much in in- 
dependent and decisive action of powerful air squadrons, 
since the vital political and economic centers of Japan's 
possible adversaries (excluding China) are so far away as 
to be virtually out of her each. 

The motorization and mechanization of the Japanese 
army, though considered of secondary importance in com- 
parison to the development of aviation, has nevertheless 
made considerable rogress. 

The Japanese military doctrine places more reliance on 
skillfull maneuver and infantry action than on artillery 
fire. The experience of the World War, they maintain, 
may not be applied to a war on an Asiatic scale, it being 
improbable that there may develop a situation in Eastern 


Asia like that during the World War in Europe. 


Considering the physical nature of the Asiatic theatre 
of war and believing in the superiority of maneuvering 
over technique, the Japanese when faced by the dilemma 
of oer mh be spent on increasing their artil- 
lery or on building a network of strategic railways and 
highways (possibly, Mr. Svechin has in mind the inten- 
sive development of the network in Manchuria), decide 
the question in favor of creating an advantageous strategic 
position in the prospective t theatre of war. In this con- 
nection a detail in the organization of the Japanese army 
is symptomatic. A Japanese infantry division which is 
made up of forty-eight companies (as against the normal 
number of twenty-seven companies in an European di- 
vision) has the same number ot artillery pieces as an Euro- 
pean division. In other words, the Japanese are prepared 
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to face an enemy who has more artillery. It shou! | \ 
noted, however, that thus far the Japanese infantry ha; 
not been subject to the fire of large-caliber guns, such as 
those used in the World War. 

Right now, because of the Sino-Japanese conflict 
(which, at the time of writing, has been going on for over 
a month) an opportunity is at hand to check UP ON some 
of Mr. Svechin’s views with regard to Japanese tactics. 
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The Japanese use of bombing planes during their onl} 
clashes with the Chinese fully confirms Mr. Svectin’s 
statement concerning close cooperation between aircraft 
and infantry. 

But, on the other hand, the fact that the Japanese in- 
fantry in two reported instances (capture of Wanping 
and the occupation of the Nankow railway station and 
town) did not start advancing against the Chinese posi- 
tions until these had been destroyed by large-caliber 
howitzers (those at Nankow referred to as siege guns) 
serves to show that the Japanese, at least in the mentioned 
engagements, relied rather on the effect of powerful artil- 
lery fire than on skillful maneuver. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Reviewed by Captain Joseph I. Greene, Infantry 


MACHINE GUNS IN BATTLE. By Lieut. Colonel 
Graham Seton Hutchison, D.S.0., M.C. (The Army 


Quarterly, July, 1937.) 


Here is some splendid historical material for use in the 
machine-gun or the defensive tactics course at Benning. 
Mishandling of machine guns by higher eeanmnatiion 
and in more than one case, a failure to use them at all, 
contributed in large measure to the extent of the Fifth 
Army retreat in March, 1918. For example, the gth Bnit- 
ish Machine-Gun Battalion which had + aie? recon- 
noitered the ground to its front, and had prepared a coor- 
dinated gun defense for night and day firing, was never 
given a chance to make real use of its positions, so hasty 
was the retreat. Higher command severed machine-gun 
battalions from their transport by miles, with the result 
that units actually used to resist the drive had no means 
of bringing up more ammunition, or finally, of getting 
their weapons away. Guns had to be abandoned whole. 
sale. The 4th Battalion lost nearly all of its guns, and one 
company “failed even to save the tripods and a single 
belt box. . The machine-gun organization, so perfectly 
created, was 5 dienllennd by a number of commanders at 
the very moment when it would have proved of highest 

ssible value.” And this after a three-year demonstration 
the enemy of machine-gun deadliness in defensive 
battle. In one battle alone, the Somme in 1916, three 
corps had lost roughly 60,000 men, mainly from German 
machine-gun fire. 

Colonel Hutchison believes that the heavy machine 
gun is “paramount in defense, decisive in attack.” He 


quotes the Commander-in-Chief of the Canadian Corps, 
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who said in May, 1918, “. . . The machine gun must 
be » zarded as a distinctive arm with tactics of its own’’; 
bur ¢ insists that no officer should be given a rifle bat- 


talio to command, in time of peace, unless he has had at 


‘onflict FBR leas: « year’s duty commanding a machine-gun company. 
ot over [AE Th: would be a splendid requirement to insist upon in 
1 some [EE our own battalions, whether we finally take the machine 


gun company out of them or not. Out rotation now is 
only haphazard. 
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THE “PROBABLE ACTION” OF THE ENEMY. 
By Lieut. Colonel A. H. Burne, D.S.O. (The Army 


Quarterly, July, 1937.) 


Colonel Burne, whose Mesopotamia, The Last Phase, 
is a recent classic among military books, concurs heartily 
with the findings of Major E. E. Schwien in Combat In- 
telligence. Using as examples several situations in which 
British commanders in France found themselves guessing 
hard in 1914, and later in the Mesopotamian campaigns, 
he corroborates the plain fact that “‘the enemy's probable 
intentions” are impossible to divine. Even full and com- 
plete intelligence, he intimates, does not warrant basing 


a plan on a single probability. 
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A German division receives orders to attack a British di- 
vision. As the German unit moves around a village to 
do so, the German garrison of the village asks the division 
commander for help. He sends a battalion, which sur- 
prises the British by a flank attack. If the British com- 
mander had known the enemy’s division attack order 
verbatim, it would not have given him the least hint of 
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rh the surprise attack by the detached battalion. In fact, 
‘ all. “probable i intention” would have become unquestionable 
Fifth or certain intention, under these assumed conditions. And 


British plans based on this sure knowledge alone, would 
have found the attack of the detached battalion still more 
of a surprise. 

An important corollary to the axiom that all enemy 
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never 

7 capabilities must be examined is, says Colonel Burne, 
et that “our plan must be sufficiently flexible to cope with 
st I any of these courses.” 


leans "7 
"i" CAPITAL SHIPS VS. AIR ATTACK. Report of a 


sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
(Canadian Defence Quarterly, July, 1937-) 
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This is the report turned in by a sub-committee of Brit- 
ish civilian Government officials which was appointed 
by the Prime Minister ‘‘to consider experiments that have 
taken place or are proposed in connection with the defence 
against aircraft and the vulnerability from the air of 
capital ships.” No member of any arm or service, sea, or 
land, can well be disinterested in this vital topic. This 
particular committee studied all secret and non-secret 
information available pertaining to its directive. There- 
fore, its re holds importance for all major nations. 
These are most interesting findings: 
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(1) The British Air Ministry believes that the loss of 
bombing accuracy due to hostile antiaircraft fire, when 
the bombers are in level flight at high altitudes, is not 
likely to be appreciable. The Admiralty, on the other 
hand, thinks that the antiaircraft effect will be “‘not less 
serious than the ‘bumpiest’ and most difhcule weather 
conditions,” assuming, of course, that the planes are not 
hit. The committee says that it cannot state which opin- 
ion is correct, but seems to lean toward the navy belief. 
Experiment it deems to be impracticable. ; 

(2) Modern battleships can unquestionably develop a 
great volume of antiaircraft fire. Moreover, the number 
of guns can be increased if it seems to be necessary. 

(3) The antiaircraft results of the World War are not 
a rehiable basis for judging the antiaircraft fire of today. 

(4) Airplanes move faster now; but they are bigger, 
and just as vulnerable as ever they were. 

(5) The British Admiralty does not claim “that a 
ship, however designed, can be invulnerable in all circum- 
stances to every form of attack.” But it does believe that 
battleships can be built with armor so distributed that 
they will “not be subject to fatal damage from the air.” 
Those who criticise the battleship say that this cannot be 
done. This says the committee, is “‘a point that has yet 
to be tested . . . the truth at present probably lies be- 


tween these two > opinions.” * Nevertheless, the committee 


also says “ . It is plain to us that capital ships cannot 
be so constructed as to be indestructible 4 bombing from 
the air.” 

(6) “. . . The extreme upholders of the air view,” 


says the report, “will center one leg of a pair of dividers 
on an air base, and with the presumed radius of aircraft 
will mark out an area into which, they claim, a ship cannot 
enter without detection and destruction. This ts a one- 
sided representation of the case; the matter is by no means 
so simple. The hours of darkness, weather, the special 
training needed for oversea navigation, and the great 
areas which aircraft will have to reconnoiter in order to 
find their enemy are all factors which in practice will have 
great influence.” 

(7) Present, or. likely near-future, conditions do not 
warrant to belief that airplanes can accomplish the work 
of battleships in dealing with hostile navies. Something 
near a two-power standard—twice as many planes as any 
other nation—and suitable bases and installations, in 
all parts of the world, would be necessary to make this 
true. 

(8) The battleship is “the one remaining surface craft 
which, if hit severely by an air bomb, is not liable to be 
sunk.” All other types of naval vessels are. Those who 
want to abolish battleships never suggest doing away with 
navies altogether. Yet that idea follows logically from 
their arguments. 

(q) The British admiralty estimates that 43 two-engine 
medium bombers can be built for the cost of one battle- 
ship. But relative costs are not the point. If battleships 
are necessary, Great Britain must have them. Further- 
more, no other great naval Power is thinking of doing 
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without battleships. Any other nation could do so with 
less risk than Great Britain. Why, then, the committee 
asks, “should we be the first?” 

(10) If it turns out that the Air people were right, it 
will have been a waste of money to build battleships; but 
if they prove to have been wrong, Great Britain “would, 
in putting them to the test, have lost the Empire.” 

(11) The real question is not whether bombs can sink 
battleships. Certainly battleships can be sunk or at least 
badly crippled “‘in circumstances favorable to an attack 
from the air which could be driven home by a large and 
powerful force. Assuming that battleships are in- 
dispensable, the real question is whether their design gives 
them ‘‘a maximum of immunity from air attack.” 


THE NAVAL POM-POM ON LAND. By N. E. 
(The Journal of the Royal Artillery, July, 1937.) 


In Palestine last year, a 2-pounder, quick-firing, naval 
antiaircraft gun was mounted on a 6-ton, 6-wheel truck, 
and used against snipers at night. It formed part of a 
patrol which moved along roads in the following order: 
an armored car with headlights, the 2-pounder truck with 
the patrol commander and five infantrymen, a searchlight 
on a truck with six or seven infantrymen, and finally, a 
second armored car lagging back about half a mile. The 
patrol moved slowly—not over 15 mules per hour. The 
gun was very effective against groups of snipers at ranges 
from 300 CO 1,500 | yards, in spite of the fact that ranges 
had to be estimated, and time fuses set, in a hurry. Ie 
also proved excellent against road blocks defended by 
rilemen. The author recommends the 2-pounder quick- 
firing gun as an antitank weapon. 


INFANTRY IN THE SPANISH WAR. 


“The Infantry is still on the job.” Thus, says General 
de Cugnac in the French magazine Choc, is the major les- 
son to come out of the Spanish war. 

The eyes of the military world have been centered on 
the test tube war in Spain for more than a year. Every 
re hopes to find there authoritative answer to ques- 
tions that have become military nightmares. What of the 
new weapons and the improvements in the old? Are they 
effective? How have they affected tactics? What is the 
present value of infantry as a factor in modern battle? 
Has aviation been overrated or underrated? Was Douhet 
right or wrong? The answers to these and a score of other 
pies questions have been diligently sought 1 in the 

loody Spanish ampitheatre. Unfortunately, it has been 
next to impossible to obtain precise replies to precise 
questions. Ironclad censorship, incompetent observers, 
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distorted claims and counter-claims have all served ; 
scure the facts so eagerly sought. 
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But in spite of all this, information has seeped thro 


and that information carefully interpreted should <ery. 
as a signpost on the military road of the future. We : ust 
of course, recognize that in Spain we are not dealing with 
the great mass armies of the World War era. So, too, we 
must remember that both sides are torn by faction and 
that discipline and cooperation are wanting. After point. 
ing out these various differentials and making due allow. 
ance for them, General de Cugnac continues substantially 
as follows: 


The predominance of Infantry in the Spamsh War is aj 
firmed as clearly as it was in the World War. Success has 
been obtained only by actual occupation of the ground. Thy 
Infantry, alone, was able to hold its ground position. 

The war conclusively shows that troops on the defensiv: 
still have the advantage. . Barbed wire, machine guns 
antitank apparatus, etc., are capable of stopping the attacker 

The modern tank, although better armed, better protected 
and far faster than the 1918 variety, has encountered terrible 
counter-weapons. The antitank gun and accurate artillery 
fire have been bad enough but there has been something 
else too-—the invisible infantryman, crouched in a hole, who 
hurls a bottle of gasoline on the tank and sets it in flames. 

Tanks grouped in sufficient numbers have shown them 
selves capable of conquering ground. However, if the enemy 
opposes the tank attack with artillery then the tanks them 
selves must be furnished with adequate artillery support. It 
has also been reéstablished that tanks can not hold ground 
This 1s an infantry job and to accomplish it the infantry must 
follow up on the heels of the tank attack. All of which 
should drive home the fact that the tank, like every other 
agency of war, has its limitations and must not be expected 
or asked to do more than its capabilities and characteristics 
permit. 

Aviation has also disappointed those who thought it would 
revolutionize war. Bombing flights destroy towns, but pro 
duce no capital results for the operations as a whole. Madrid 
has been bombed for more than six months but it stil] stands 
and its inhabitants live on. By their very nature, air attacks 
directed against rear zones can not be decisive. The “Douhet 
Doctrine” was only a dream after all. . 

Antiair defense has made wonderful progress; the guns are 
better and the methods of firing much improved. The Ger 
mans have obtained excellent results. . 

Not a word about cavalry in the Spanish War. Machine 
guns, wire and trenches have definitely ruled the horse off 
the battlefield. 

Mechanized units have been little used in Spain, although 
the operations there afforded a good field of opportunity. 
Lack of “auto-machine guns” is given as the reason. To drive 
ahead fast and far may be a dangerous procedure if captured 
ground can not be held. And to hold ground the Infantry 
with all its essential combat equipment is necessary. 

All in all, then, the last word of modern warfare appears 
sull to remain with a well-armed and well-supported infan- 
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Mayor General HEINZ GUDERIAN, German Army 
MEET OUR AUTHORS was born at Kulm, Germany, in 1888. He was initially 
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Captain P. C. GREENE, Infantry Reserve, has contrib- magazines of national circulation. 
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tive stories), Ordeal by Fire (history of the Civil War), 
and Heroic Years (trom the Jefferson administration 
through the War of 1812). Mr. Pratt’s interest in Jacob 
Brown was aroused by work done in connection with the 
last-named book. 

During the years 1930-1933 Mr. Pratt contributed six 
articles to The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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Lieutenant Colonel J. M. SCAMMELL, 


U.S., usually finds his theme in antiquity. 


Infantry, N.G. 
For this rea- 

“The Anti- 
His series of articles on “Warfare in the Eigh- 
teenth Century” convinced many a skeptic that history is 


son he is affectionately and widely known as 
qu arian.’ 


not the bunk—Mr. Ford to the contrary notwithstand- 


ing. In this issue Colonel Scammel leaves his more erudite 
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brow sings in the dusty past, in order to speak a br 
forceful piece on behalf of nf a 

’ 
Captain WILLIAM H. SCHILDRO” TH, isa gradi ate, 
USMA, '23, The Infantry School Advanced Cour: 
and the Command and General Staff School, "36. 
moment he ts teaching the fine points of rifle mark 
ship and machine gunnery to the new class at The |, 
fantry School. His first contribution to The Journay 
appears in this issue under the title “The Military Sy; 
Rose Early in the East.” We expect the wisecrackers 
have a held day with that title. 
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We wonder how many of our G-2 artists will spot th 
author of “Forms for F ighters.” His style is so character 
istic that it is pr actically a signature in itself, 
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WINFIELD SCOTT, The Soldier and the Man. By 
Major Charles W. Elliott, U.S.A., Retired. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. 763 pages; 


13 illustrations; 14 maps; index. $5.00. 


The years of research and labor that have been devoted 
to the making of this book have not been wasted, for the 
finished product is stamped with the three hallmarks of a 
first-class biography — accuracy, readability, and color. 
Major Elliott in his carefully documental work has been 

careful to separate fact from fancy, history from legend; 
and in so doing he has given America a full- length portrait 
of one of its best-loved and most capable soldiers—Win- 
held Scott. 

In more than one sense, Scott realized the dream that 
every young officer dreams—troublous times and a 
prompt, rich reward for merit. At 22 he was appointed 
a captain of artillery from civil life; five years later he 
was a general officer with a sparkling record of gallantry 
and achievement behind him, and, we might add, one 
court-martial for criticizing General Wilkinson, of whom 
the less said the better. 

Young Scott may well have enjoyed certain God-given 
qualities of leadership denied to most men, but he was 
not content to trust his career and his country’s welfare 
to this attribute and nothing else. Following his first 
commission he applied himself diligently and enthusi- 
astically to the study of the art of war. Even in the field 
he had with him always a small library. 

When Scott joined the faltering Dearborn as the chief 
of staff of the little border army, he had to create outright 
a staf_—which he did expeditiously with the aid of 
Thiébault’s new staff manual of Napoleonic practice. 
Later it was his thorough drilling of the troops around 
Buffalo—ten hours a day for three months, the officers 
first under drill-sergeant Scott, then the men—that gave 
the raw American soldiers the confidence with which to 
face the British regulars at Chippewa and Lundy's Lane. 

Early success made more diffe le for the youthful gen- 
eral the long succeeding peace. Though he had no such 
dexterity with the pen as with the sword, he resorted to 
it frequently and lengthily in his protracted controversies 
with Jackson, Clinton, Gaines, and Macomb; one reads 
the extracts from the peppery general's diatribes and mar- 
vels at his superb egotism, 

The “thirty years’ peace” afforded Scott some minor 
campaigning, against the Black Hawk Indians, the Semi- 


noles, and the Creeks. But it was his diplomatic achieve- 
ments that were the more noteworthy during this period. 
His services in averting the threat of war with Great 
Britain over the Maine boundary dispute, in calming the 
furor raised by the Canadian Patriot disturbances, in dis- 
pelling the lowering clouds of secession in South ig arolin: i, 
testify to his skill as a negotiator. 

The Plattsburg idea, Major Elliott suggests, was born 
in 1839, when at Trenton, New Jersey, Scott organized 
the first peacetime summer training camp. 

General Scott’s brilliant campaign in Mexico is well 
described. The author considers that the advance from 

Puebla was the most audacious undertaking of modern 

warfare. The Duke of Wellington had exclaimed ‘‘Scott 
is lost! He cannot capture the city and he cannot fall back 
upon his base.” Also well recounted are the stories of 
Scott's lukewarm support from the President, his part in 
achieving the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and his 
difficulties with the bungling but inordinately vain 
Pillow. It is interesting to note that propaganda, associ- 
ated so generally with the World War, was used effective- 
ly by Scott in pamphlets distributed to the Mexicans, 
with the object of weakening their resistance and their 
confidence in Santa Anna. 

The high point of Scott's political activities came in 
1851, when he ran as the Whig candidate for the Presi- 
dency, against Pierce. Invariably inept in politics, he was 
soundly beaten. In the military at he fared better 
achieving at last his military ambition—a brevet lieuten- 
ant-generalcy. 


The Civil War found Scott loyal to the Union, but 
too old to take an active part in the prosecution of the 
war. Yet the concept of his plan for winning the war, by 
means of deliberate pressure to isolate the South through 
naval and military cordons, was essentially sound. Un- 
able to persuade his fellow Virginian, Robert E. Lee, to 
accept the supreme command of the Union armies, Scott 
not ae afterwards retired in favor of the youthful and 
contemptuous McClellan. 

The accounts of Scott’s battles are well written, and are 
illustrated with maps. Altogether, Major Elliott has pre- 
sented his hero in impartial and convincing manner. One 
may smile, in reading the book, at some of the personal 
idiosyncracies of “Old Fuss and Feathers,” but no one 
will question his honesty, his patriotism, his outstanding 
military ability. Perhaps the tribute that fits him most 
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hz appily is that of Keyes, his long- -time aide and military 
secretary: ‘“The presence of Scott sufficed to lift the tired 
soldier to his feet, and hurl cowards against the enemy.” 


S.C.G. 
Me es. 
A GENERAL STAFF OFFICER'S NOTES. By Major 


Williams Hones. Privately published. 225 pages; 80 
sketches; index; $2.00. 


The usefulness of such a compendium of doctrine has 
been attested by the experience of students at our service 
schools. A book of this sort, however, should have even 
a wider field. It points to what the Staff Officers’ Field 
Manual should be. And it can be equally valuable to 
commanders. 

Epitomized, it is a faithful reproduction of the instruc- 
tion at our schools, and indicates at once the strength and 
weakness of our doctrine. The author has labored pur- 
posely to keep his work up to date. In a brief reading, 
one can pick up the tactical gains we have made in the 
last decade and a half. Here is the command-area doctrine 
which has developed in the last five years, and such 
a treatment of mechanization as had no general currency 
among us even four years ago. 

On ‘the other hand, the brevity of the treatment causes 
our fallacies to stand out with a stark relief almost start- 
ling. Intended or not, this is not the least service rendered 
by the author. How many times have we not heard that 
surprise is the most important factor in the attack? Yet it 
can be the least influential. Here also is the old stand-by 
that a plan should be simple and, once made, adhered to. 
Yet a simple plan may be a death-trap, and adherence to 
plan is often the gravest of errors. 

Our whole doctrine and scheme of instruction lacks, 
first of all, a truly fundamental treatment of the con- 
siderations which underlie all operations. A basic discus- 
sion of these matters would lay a firm foundation for 
detailed instruction. It would save much later piecemeal 
discussion of such values in connection with particular 
types of operations. It would give due proportion to the 
whole body of doctrine. 

It is significant that the estimate of the situation, key- 
stone of the doctrinal arch, appears merely in veriest out- 
line. This, too, is a faithful reproduction of an actual 
situation. It is no accident that we tend to jump to con- 
clusions. A trait of that kind does not manifest itself, 
without due cause, on all echelons of a great organization. 
Humanly, we dislike to think. Soldier-like, we prefer to 
act. If our acts are not purposefully thought out, with 
due regard to the proportional values of all factors, we 
have our training background to thank for it. 

Major Hones’ Notes are the best that we have seen in 
printed form in our army in our day. They bear witness 
both to his industry and tactical insight. They will be of 
great assistance to student officers and to others who wish 
to bring their schooling up to date. They will be of even 
greater service, however, if they incite readers to some 
objective meditation on what our doctrine is and what it 


ought to be. E.S. J. 
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CAVALRY COMBAT. The Cavalry School, 


512 pages; maps; index. $2.50. 





Cavalry Combat 1s a monument to the horse ai | 
gallant rider—a monument built entirely on the ex lox 
of cavalry in the late war. The amount of patien 
painstaking research involved in such a task is at 
apparent. Indeed, every theatre of the war seems to hay, 
been searched with microscopic thoroughness to uncart! 
examples of the mounted man in battle. The success oj 
the endeavor is attested by the 512 pages of the resu! lting 
volume. 


and 
INCE 


The book is divided into twelve chapters and most oj 
these are subdivided into sections dealing with the nacural 
subheads of the chapter subject. The first two chapters 
are designed to serve as a general orientation. The firs 
one briefly outlines the tactical evolution of cavalry from 
the earliest records down to the eve of the World War 
It also presents interesting background facts such as the 
date when stirrups first appeared and the breed of horses 
used by heavily armored nobility. The four pages of Ch ap- 
ter Two are devoted to “The Larger Forces of Cavaln 
Employed During the World War.” This chapter also 
explains that since only four regiments of U. S. Cavalry 
were sent abroad we “must turn to other nations for many 
of our World War historical examples of combat.” This 
is particularly true since only the 2d Cavalry actually 
participated in any fighting. 

The remaining ten chapters are devoted in the order 
named to: Reconnaissance, Counterreconnaissance, Se- 
curity, Defense, Retrograde Movements, Attack, Pursuit 
and Exploitation, Special Operations, Cavalry Marches 
and Miscellaneous. The Miscellaneous Chapter i is di- 
vided into five sections—Horse Artillery, Communica- 
tions, Supply of Cavalry, Evacuation of Personnel and 
Animals, and, last and least, Mechanization. 

The method of treatment is generally uniform. Each 
chapter and each section is introduced in bold-faced ty pe 
by a statement designed to drive home an important fact 
or illustrate the principal lesson in the examples that fol- 
low. These texts, for such they may be called, are usually 
followed by a short extract from Field Service Regulation: 
or from Tactics and Logistics for Cavalry. Then come the 
historical examples each of which is followed by a short 
discussion. Chapters end with a chapter summary. 

The following extracts are samples of what the ‘reader 
may expect to find in this comprehensive study of cav- 
alry combat: 

Page II. . itis believed sound that no leader again 
will allow a state of stabilization to exist except as a 
temporary expedient. . 

Page 56. “The accomplishment of the mission is the 
paramount consideration in war. . To deviate from it 
in any degree } is a step toward iden” 

Page 79. “Roads . . . most certainly will become stra- 
tegical and tactical objectives.” 

Page 80. “You can not inflict a greater injury upon the 
enemy than by concealing your intention.’ 

Page 233. “The immutable principles of war should be 
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-amne | out whenever it is possible to do so. . . .” (Re- 

ewe s note: Some authorities claim that they have al- 

veady been carried out.) 

Page 242. “When mounted cavalry meets mounted 

-avalrv, prompt decisions must follow.” 

Pave 246. “Today . . . more than ever before, the 

cavalry, horse and mechanized, in proper proportion is 

essential to any well-balanced army. Our cavalry is ef- 

Gcient. . . . It is worthy of the confidence of the other 

branches of the army. This confidence, to be reciprocal, 

must be expressed in terms of codperation.” 

Page 295. “In Palestine, there were many examples 
where the mounted attack in mass . . 
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atural I: ' “+ Was success- 
ater ful against prepared infantry and machine gun fire. 

Gee Page 299. “. . . the ‘will to conquer,’ rather than me- 
from fg chanical development of weapons, is the controlling factor 
War inwar.... 2 

as the Page 326. “Cavalry mobility enables it to cross rapidly 
a over fire-swept zones, thus reducing the time it is exposed 
Chap. fm hostile fire... .” i 

walr, Page 327. . unless the principle of economy of 
thee force 1s carefully observed, even in the smallest details, 
sil the objective will never be reached with sufficient mass 
man to assume the offensive.” 


Page 416. “Cavalry can effect river crossings by mak- 
ing wide detours.” 

Page 443. “A cavalry leader skillful with horses and 
their care, but untaught in the employment of cavalry, 
will find himself on the battlefield with the fittest of 
commands, which he is incapable of leading in combat.” 
Page 445. “In making forced marches of three or more 
days duration, it is desirable not to exceed 50 miles per 
day.” 

Page 446. “‘In the past, cavalry has ever been retarded 
by the inability of its trains to keep up on rapid marches. 
In those cases where the condition of the road permits sub- 
sutution of motor vehicles, this handicap no longer will 
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obtain. Motors thus will increase cavalry’s radius of 
fol. action.” 

ally Page 446. “Where conditions warrant, the fighting 


power of cavalry can be increased by the attachment of in- 
fantry and other arms transported in trucks and follow- 
ing in rear.” 


ions 
the 
hort 
Page 447. “In cavalry campaign there is a constant 
struggle to keep horses in serviceable condition.” 

Page 4g2. “‘Injuries to the foot predominated in the list 
of troubles to which the animal 1s subject in time of war.” 
Page 499. ‘Armored fighting vehicles can derive only 
partial protection from the armor carried. The use of 
armor must result in a compromise between the opposing 
tactors of protection and mobility; the attempt to provide 
absolute oo by adding armor (weight) can result 
only in decreasing the mobility of the vehicle to such a 
degree that it becomes valueless to the cavalry.” 

One is tempted to quote indefinitely from this unique 
book, for in all truth there is scarcely a page without some 
observation, maxim, or quotation that will beguile the 
military student. 
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Essentials of Infantry Training (Bond) paper.... $1.25 
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Comhat Intelligence for Infantry Units (R. T. 
1-118M) 15 





Supnlv of Infantry Units in Campaign (S. T. 
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There is really little in Cavalry Combat that merits 
criticism. Perhaps the sketch maps are a bit too small 
for easy reading, but such a minor fault will scarcely be 
noted. The system of typography is most unusual and at 
first somewhat annoying. And the typesetter might be 
chided for systematically ignoring all diacritical marks. 
Aside from these three minor technical points, the re- 
viewer has no specific criticisms to offer. 

But the best thing to do 1s read the book yourself and 
see. One thing can be guaranteed—Cavalry Combat is 


the twentieth century's ablest defense of the horse. 
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TWENTY YEARS AS MILITARY ATTACHE. By 
Colonel T. Bentley Mott. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 342 pp. $3.50. 

For all who enjoy memoirs here is one which should 
please. A born story-teller chats informally and gives a 
series of intimate glimpses of practically everyone of note 
during the past thirty years. Colonel Mott seems to have 
been intimate with all outstanding figures in the European 


scene for three decades. 
see 


Thus at a French review we 
1 frock-coated and tophatted Theodore Roosevelt 
sail a horse but nevertheless managing to look “not 
only at ease, but distinctly smart.” We dine with the 
Grand Duke Vladimir at the very moment when he hears 
that he is no longer the heir to the Russian throne—a 
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September-( -tohe, 
tsarevitch has been born. It is a gloomy meal, ad th. 
silence is broken only by * ‘the changing of the pl: S and 
the constant presenting of a fresh cigarette to the Grand 
Duke by the tall Cossack who stood at other tins jm 
movable behind his chair.” Then near the end of Octo. 
ber, 1918, we go with Colonel Mott, now liaison offices 
with Foch’s headquarters, to the Rue de Varenne, where 
we find General Pershing pacing his bedroom, swearing 
furiously because of an aching tooth for which he had 


refused opiates. At this meeting Colonel Mott learned 
of Pershing’s insistence on the unconditional surrender 
of the German army. 

When picturing such intimate scenes and telling of 
the social life of an attaché Colonel Mott is at his 7 
He really has little to say that is illuminating concerning 
his own work. The part of the book that deals with the 
World War is more professional, but much of the material 
is second hand. Unconvincing in his attacks on the Ger. 
mans, he is altogether delightful in relating how General 
Dawes rode down the Champs Elysées, cigar in mouth 
both feet stretched out over the side of his car. 

At the beginning and at the end of his book Colone! 
Mott takes up his cudgel in a criticism of the curriculum 
of his Alma Mater, West Point. He ts sincere, but weak- 
ens his argument by inaccurate and incorrect statements 
for the school he depicts is that of 1886 not the one of 


today. J. L. W. 





The following subjects are covered: 


Attack, defense, counterattack, 


men and animals. 


Over 500 Pages 
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CAVALRY COMBAT 


This book deals with the action of small cavalry units during the World War. 
Rich in battlefield experience and tactical instruction, it is largest study of World 
War cavalry action that has yet been published. 


Each example is followed by a discussion of the tactical principles involved. 
The accounts are based on reliable source material. 


The book contains an introductory chapter on the evolution of cavalry, and 
one describing the employment of large cavalry forces during the World War. 


reconnaissance, 
sance, advance guards, rear guards, flank guards, outposts, with- 
drawal, retirement, delaying action, pursuit, filling a gap, mobile 
reserve, attack of a river line, supply, marches and evacuation of 


Prepared under the supervision of the Assistant Commandant, 
The Cavalry School 


Many Maps 
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p N IN THE AIR. By Heinz Liepmann. Phila- 
1: J. B. Lippincote Company, 1937. 308 pages. 


suthor is a young German novelist, now a political 


exilc n England. He hes two dominant aversions—Hit- 
ler and gas ‘watfare—and he very cleverly combines these 
cwo in an effort to rally public opinion against the Ger- 


man government as a great protagonist of gas as an in- 
srument of war. His book must therefore be judged as 
prot ganda; and like all such writings, its contents are 
strongly colored. 

A oreat deal of nonsense has been written about chemi- 
cal warfare during the last twenty years. From it Herr 
Liepmann has assembled an impressive array of lurid and 
fantastic assertions made by many so-called “‘authorities”’ 
on this subject, and has skillfully combined them into a 
first-rate shocker which may appeal to the seeker of 
vicarious thrills bute which is still considerably below the 
sandard of the eminent Mr. H. G. Wells. 

At the outset, the author devotes considerable space to 
discussing the alchemists of medieval ages. He pains- 
takingly points out that they never nsoctodied in their 
quest “for artificial gold. Yet he is quite willing to assume, 
and in fact to vehemently assert, that modern chemists 
have succeeded in devising a magic formula by which 
wars are to be won. Gas, he is positive, will not only win 
the next war, but in doing so will exterminate mankind. 


175 


This paradoxic: il idea he advances with so much assurance 
that one is almost inclined to suppose that the author 
believes it himself. 


Whatever may be Herr Liepmann’s shortcomings as 
to technical validity, he writes with such poetic fervor 
that his book should find favor with those who approach 
to problems of international armament are entirely emo 
tional. 


In his chapter “How Europe Will Perish,” the author 
frankly forsakes ; accepting in its 
stead data supplied by five anonymous informants in as 
His American informant is noted as a 


United States Senator, while his English near is 


“technical literature,’ 


many nations. 


no less an authority than the noble Lord Halsbury, who 
has mz iny times since the war appe ared in press dispatches 
as an exponent of the horrors of aerial wartare. 


Europe is to perish, according to Herr Liepmann, from 
devastating gas attacks launched in the course of the next 
big war. The author does not appear to be greatly con 
cerned about explosive missiles which crush the human 
form or about machine-gun bullets which rend it; but he 
sees in war gases the agency through which civilization 
finally dear itself. 
that the long- range artillery bombardment of Paris de- 


Evidently ovstindienl is the fact 


stroyed more noncombatants than all the chemicals re 
leased on the French countryside during the entire World 


War. 
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It’s a great feeling! And the quickest way to get 
it is by studying: 


The Soldier’s Handbook 


Prepared by Infantry Officers 


An illustrated book that tells the soldier in a simple 
conversational and interesting way what he needs to 
know. Written in language he can understand. 

The new SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK is complete, 
well- indexed, and its 166 pages and 50 illustrations 
give the individual soldier a convenient and compact 
source of basic military information, thus aiding him 
to perform his duties more efficiently and prepare him- 
self for promotion. The text is based on instructional 
matter contained in various War Department docu- 
ments that are not, in general, availabe for distribution 
to the individual. 

CONVENIENT: PocKet-Size: ILLUSTRATED :6” x 4” x 4” 


Produced with the idea of giving to the soldier 
a book he needs at a price be can pay 


Single Copies, 50c, Postpaid 
Substantial Discounts on Quantity Orders 
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The author's discussion of World War casualties tom 
His figures- —16 mi-hio; 
total casualties to 1 million gas casualties- 
the generally accepted statistics. 


gas 1s particularly ingenious. 

~are cl 

The figures 7 m.llio 

killed by all weapons to 80,000 who died from ga. ar, 
also close to the best approximation. Gas, in other word 
was responsible for 6 per cent of all casualties and 

per cent of all deaths. 

His explanation for the disparity between casualties 
from gas and from other weapons 1s that much less gas 
was mail There is much to be said for this argum nt 
an exact comparison cannot very easily be made, altho, igh 
it does appear that, given an accurate criterion, the amount 
of gas actually employed during the World War would 
show up proportionately less in terms of military efor: 
than as indicated by the ratio of 16 to 1. In other words 
gas proved to be a very effective casualty producer 

But no explanation is made of the disparity betwee 
thing much more impressive! Accepting the author's 
re idee of P. oison in the Air 1s certainly led to expect some 
thing much more impressive! Accepting the author's 
figures, we find 40 deaths for 100 wartime casualties from l 
all The 
reason for this is of course the eflicacy of antigas protec- 
tion, for which the author evidences little or no sympathy. 
He does contend, however, that large groups of civilians 
will in the next war become impatient for death to over- 
take them from gas and will therefore speed matters by 
committing suicide. 

While the gas warfare policies of the German govern- 
ment, both during and since the World War, come in for 
more strenuous buffeting, the author does not overlook 
the United States in this connection. We, he claims, are 
only second to Germany as offenders on this score. Some 
of the data introduced to sustain this contention are very 
romantic. The United States was producing in 1919, he 
states, 4,000 tons of mustard gas and 3,500 tons of 
chlorine monthly. The only explanation this reviewer 
can advance for such figures is that Liepmann must have 
gotten them from 1 report for the fiscal year 1919, which 
disclosed production capacities for the latter part of the 
calendar year 1918. Actually, of course, war gas produc- 
tion ceased in the United States by or prior to November 

, 1918, and the plants utilized for that purpose were 
siiddy sold or dismantled. 


causes, and 8 only deaths for 100 gas casualties. 


The author, however, palliates his strictures on the 
United States by admitting that the American approach 
to this whole question is at least realistic (and, he infers, 
honest). He ascribes to an American diplomat these 
views: “If these gases have the amazingly powerful ef- 
fects usually ascribed to them, it would be the duty of 
every nation which prizes national freedom to provide 
itself with a sufficiency of them and to master the best 
means of using them. Since mankind is still a good way 
from the millenium, when others wish to deprive us of 
our belongings what can we do but arm ourselves with 
the best weapons available?” 

A great deal of the fear of war gas which Herr Liep 
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n attempts to arouse is predicated on the alleged 
deat! dealing capabilities of blue cross—an agent which 
has -cen widely used for many years in dealing with civil 
disturbances in the United States without producing a 
sing death among innumerable individuals who have 
beer exposed to it without gas mask protection. 

| here are so many obvious inaccuracies, misstatements, 
and false conclusions reached in Poison in the Air that 
one might almost state there is “poison” in the book. At 
least the reader is scarcely warranted in accepting any of 
the author's assertions without careful check. The author 
accords no credit to the splendid work accomplished by 
scientists in all parts of the world in devising matériel for 
protection against the effects of war gases; in fact, in 
neglecting so entirely the protective aspects of gas war- 

fare, he misses a vital point. 

Highly toxic chemical agents will no doubt be em- 
ploy ai in the future as they have been in the past, but no 
nation will employ them without first providing for its 
own protection against them. And fortunately this same 
protection can be made available to the defense as well as 


to the offense. H. S. 
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RAW MATERIALS IN PEACE AND WAR. By 
Eugene Staley. New York: Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 326 pages; Index and appendices; $3.00. 


This volume has some attributes of a handbook and 


some of the dismal characteristics of a textbook. Its ap- 
eal is definitely limited to those willing to go off the 
deep end. Staley is a University of Chicago economist 
who has done intensive work in international economics 
and what an international economist can do 
when he gets into the spirit of the thing is marvelous. 
Presuming that there are among the readers of The 
JOURNAL a tew souls anxious to enlighten themselves as 


intense 


to (a) the significance for international policy of the de 
cline of laissez faire economics and the growth of an 
economics of isolation governed by the expectancy of war; 
(b) the insane hysteria derived therefrom and its influence 
upon the settlement of peacetime conflicts arising over 
raw materials; (c) the nature of these peacetime conflicts, 
considered aside from the international Freudian musts 
which obscure them; and (d) the methods by which 
they could be settled pe: acefully if the Freudian mists 
and miraculously vanish 


would suddenly presuming, 


in a word, that there are soldiers interested in scholarly 
and not altogether hopeless maneuvers to maintain peace, 
this is the work. 

It is of course an “‘authoritative” volume. Something 
in the nature of a compendium, it makes extensive use of 
more restricted works which have appeared 


attempting to Integr: ite 


recent 
years, and clarify the faw ma- 
terials peewee. No attempt 1S made to adc 1 to the literature 
already existing on the strategic importance of raw mMa- 


terials for the military. Rather there 1s an effort to weight 
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the balance on the other side. Staley himself is an advo- 
cate of forceful international government and the ma- 
terials are assembled from this point of view. One is 
not surprised that his major emphasis 1s on the solution 
of peacetime conflicts; at the problems occasioned by the 
menace of war he, like other logical people, is inclined 
to throw up his hands in disgust. 

On peacetime conflicts his analyses are balanced and 
objective. Chapters on trade and investment problems 
are inclusive and yet, with the addition of the appendices, 
contain much factual material. His appendix, containing 
a summary of raw material control schemes listed by com- 
modities, although taken largely from secondary sources 
4s a convenient reference for the policy-making procure- 
ment officer to have. 

The peacetime conflicts growing out of the raw materials 
situation are admittedly of secondary importance, as Pro- 
fessor Staley is constantly aware. But one sees in this 
work how increasingly difficult it is becoming to make any 
separation—the crisis economy of war is becoming the 
normal standard. And war itself is not wholly to blame, 
since it manifests itself in part as an expression of deeper 
perplexities. Professor Staley is an economist and he can’t 
be criticized for evading the fields of politics and sociol- 
ogy. Yet no economist alone can solve the problems, nor 
a political scientist alone, nor even a sociologist. Solu- 
tions are somewhere along those shadowy peripheries 


where one field collides with another. W.C.G. 


September-O. ober 
AIR STRATEGY. By Lieutenant General N. N. jojo. 


vine (In collaboration with a technical expert) . 
don: Gale and Polden, Limited. 1936. 114 pag s; § 
figures. $3.00. 


General Golovine has written an instructive and | ter. 
esting book of air strategy. As a point of departure bh has 
analyzed the doctrine of air power as evolved by the Italia: 
extremist, the late General Douhet, and pointed ou the 
fallacies existing in Douhet’s thesis. For instance, Dower’. 
idea that an air force could break the morale of the enem, 
is discarded utterly. That Golovine is nght ts clearly 
shown by the Spanish civil war. At the same timc. he 
gives Douhet his just due as a far-seeing and penetrat ting 
thinker, who early posed the air problem on broad |i; nes, 
From this point he dev elops his own theory of air strat: gy 


His air arm, or as he calls it, the Independent Air Force 
for Strategic Offensive is to comprise two-seater fighter 
planes called destroyers (a new type plane) armed with 
automatic cannon; scouting planes of high speed and 
service ceiling; and high-speed, high performance bomb- 
ers. He also envisages multi-seat fighters in certain cases 
as an escort to protect heavy, slow bomber formations. 
Also he still finds a need for single-seat pursuit ships— in. 
terceptor fighters he calls them—for destructive purposes. 
For particular purposes even airships, flying boats or other 
type aircraft may be added to the air force. 


From his suady he comes to the definite conclusions 
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i BOOK REVIEWS 


chat every Country must develop its own particular air 
doc ine as ts done for land and sea forces. This, in his 
opinion, has not been done except by Germany and the 
So: ct Union. The following quotation will indicate his 


| of thought: 


tre! 


oy 
r 


In general, there is apparent an almost instinctive 
ndeaveur to create a strategic air force based on principles 
hich, at first, were not fully understood, and have often been 
pec Seager In particular, the doctrine adopted by each 
ration has suffered from characteristic errors, which may 


roughly be classified as follows: 


1. Too much theory: the resulting organization is not 
in conformity with the original doctrine. Example: Douhet’s 
doctrine and the Italian Aur Force. 


2. Political and strategic aims not clearly defined. Example: 
Great Britain. 

3 Technical progress overlooked and too much attention 
paid to military theories. Example: France. 


4. Lack of strategic ideas and too much attention paid to 
technical achievements. Example: U.S.A. 


He believes that America has an excellent naval air 
force but the Army, while equipped with excellent air- 
craft, is without a clear “Air Doctrine” and though com- 
plete in its limited field has but little value “beyond that 
of an Army Service with no definite object, unless the 
possible repetition of events in 1917-18 be admitted.” 


This does not exactly cover the facts. The G.H.Q. Air 
Force of the United States is more than an army service. 
However, due allowance must be given the author for the 
fact that the Air Force is a new organization, only taking 


shape when the book was laid down. 


The author's analysis of the problem of British air 
strategy seems to be sound but the political consideration 
on which he bases his outline of air strategy is shaky in 
spots. To count on Japan to counterbalance the United 
States and thus enable ‘‘Great Britain to maintain absolute 
supremacy in the Eastern Atlantic Zone and relative pre- 
dominance in its southern parts and in the Southern 
Pacific,” is stretching things a bit far. To envisage the 
United States and Japan as natural enemies is a sort of 
wishful thinking. After all, Japan and the United States 
are good customers and good neighbors. Japan’s chief 
competitor in the East is the nation which has the great- 
est investment there and that isn’t the United States. It is 
Great Britain; and the Japanese know it if British writers 
and certain Anglophiles are blandly blind to it. 

The technical portions of the book are excellent and 
the writers make out a good case for their conception of air 
strategy. However, it is believed they give too much 
weight to the defensive value of aircraft, such as inter- 
ceptor fighters. Advanced opinion and the latest tests in- 
dicate the tremendous speed of modern bombers makes it 
extremely difficult to spot them in time to enable the 
pursuit ships to take off and intercept the bombing for- 
mation, 


On the whole the writers have been doing some ad- 


vanced thinking. The battle fleet of the air, as they 
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BALLOT FOR ANNUAL 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Mark envelope “Votes for Officers of the 
U. S. Infantry Association” and mail to: The 
Secretary, U.S. Infantry Association, 1115 17th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., to reach him 
not later than December 1, 1937, when the bal- 


lots are opened. 


FOR PRESIDENT 
(Vote for One) 
(] Major George A. Lynch, Chief of Infantry 
[-) Colonel Charles A. Hunt, Infantry 
FOR REGULAR ARMY MEMBERS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for Two) 
[-] Colonel Joseph M. Cummins, Infantry 
[] Lieut. Colonel Thomas J. Camp, Infantry 
() Major Paul L. Ransom, Infantry 
[-] Captain Robb S. MacKie, Infantry 


FOR NATIONAL GUARD MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[] Major William T. Roy, Infantry, N.G.U.S. 

[_] Captain Cooper Rhodes, Infantry, N.G.U.S. 
FOR RESERVE MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 

() Lieut. Colonel Charles P. Kerr, Infantry Reserve 
() Captain Eric C. Metzeroth, Infantry Reserve 
BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 
(For use in casting consolidated votes of Branch 
Associations ) 


The consolidated vote of the members of the 


Branch of the U. S. 
Infantry Association for officers and members of 
the Executive Council is the number of votes 
for individuals shown above. 


SOMUMY ------ 2-22 --------- Branch 


INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 
(For Individual Members who do not vote in 
Branch Associations) 


(1) Cast my ballot as marked above. 
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INFANTRY DRILL 
REGULATIONS 


With Rifle Marksmanship, Military Discipline, 
Customs of the Service, Courtesies and 
Interior Guard Duty 


The subject matter of the text is based on official 
documents of the War Department. This has been 
entirely rewritten and especially illustrated to meet 
the particular requirements of those for whom it is 
intended. 


CONTENTS 


Instruction Dismounted 
Without Arms 
Close Order Drill 


The Squad 
To Include Platoon 


The Infantry Pack 
Shelter Tent Drill 
Rifle Marksmanship 


Nomenclature, Care and 
Cleaning of Rifles 

Range Practice 

Military Discipline, 
Courtesies and Cus- 
toms of the Service 


Interior Guard Duty 


Company 
Battalion 
Dismounted Ceremonies 
Drill and Combat 
Signals 
Extended Order Drill 


The Sanad 
To Include Platoon 


Company 


This book provides the service with an essential 


which has been lacking for a long time. Fully il- 
lustrated. 
In convenient Field Manual size 414” x 73%”. 


Strictly up to date and in accord with the latest 
training literature of the War Department. 


Price 50c per copy postpaid. 


In lots of 10 to 24—10% discount, f.o.b. Wash. 
In lots of 25 or more—20% discount, f.o.b. Wash. 
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Se ptember-O, ber 
envisage it—fast scouts, powerfully armed destroy cr o 
battle planes, and high-speed bombers—is someth r to 
think seriously seein The writer ventures a prediction 
that something akin to a “destroyer airplane” but rer 
in size will be developed and used within the nex: tow 


J.H 


vears. 
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MODERN WAR AND DEFENCE RECONSTRUC. 


TION. By Major J. R. Kennedy. London: Hutchin- 
son and Co., 1936. 304 pages; x appendices; Index. 
$4.00. 


In his latest book Major Kennedy, the aggressive | Brit- 
ish critic and former editor of The . Army, Navy, and Air 
Force Gazette, examines the state of Great Britain’s de- 
fenses, and the politics that he deems responsible for their 

neglect. In conclusion, he writes several chapters outlin- 
ing a suggested policy of defense reconstruction, and 
from dhese ‘the book gets its name. 


Mayor Kennedy knows the inner political channels of 
his country’s defense departments better than any of the 


and 


far better, of course, than any foreign critic would have 


other well-known British military critics of the day, 


reason fo know them. Yet his description of what he calls 
the * floundering” policies of those responsible for the na- 
tional defense parallels closely what other writers have 
said in less detail on the matter. 

His main plea is centered upon the wastefulness and 
folly of Britain’s new program of spending. If seven 
billion dollars is to be spent, 5 believes the money 
should go largely to build up a great air force, since 
airpl: anes now all the primary arm a all fighting forces. 
He is also strong for the tank on land and the submarine 
at sea. But more important in his mind than any presently 
conceivable land or sea instrument of warfare 1s the air- 
plane, simply because it is three dimensional and has sev- 
eral times the speed of the others. In making his points, 
however, Major Kennedy is inclined to accept too high an 
estimate of the capabilities of the airplane and tank, and 
to slight their limitations. 

At the same time, he decries one air tendency that 1s 
a main point of discussion today in every air force in the 
world—the trend toward great powerful bombers and 
away from fast fighting ships. He believes that this drift 
means only another race between projectile and armor, 
this time in the air instead of on the water. Unfortunate- 
ly, he does not go into this point with the thoroughness 
it aeeneete Lihepiee, in his discussion of thermite bombs, 
by means of which he says that London could be burned 
down in a single day, Major Kennedy neglects to say 
what might be done in defense against thermite att: acks, 


provided it is done before it is too late. 

Major Kennedy is inclined to rush in, at times, rather 
than weigh matters with full care. But when lethargy, 
reaction, and “floundering” threaten national safety, as 
this author believes they ‘de, certainly some freedom of 


argument is pardonable. J. LG. 
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